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EDITORIAL NOTE 
THE NEGRO ADOLESCENT AND HIS EDUCATION 


This issue of the JouRNAL consti- 
tutes the ninth in a series of Yearbook 
numbers, devoted specifically to the 
task of presenting at least once a year 
a rather comprehensive study of some 
particular aspect or problem in the 
education of Negroes. This ninth 
Yearbook is devoted to a critical sur- 
vey of secondary education for 
Negroes. 

It will be recalled that the first 
Yearbook issue of the JouRNAL com- 
prised a critical survey of the Negro 
elementary school. It was the inten- 
tion at that time to make a survey 
periodically of the various educational 
levels, taking in order the high school, 
and collegiate, professional and grad- 
uate instruction. In view of the fact 
that at the time we began to anticipate 
the preparation of the second Year- 
book several studies of the Negro 
secondary school were then in prog- 
ress or anticipated—particularly the 
National Survey by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—it was decided that we should 
postpone our Yearbook on this topic. 
It has now been six or seven years 
since the Caliver study was made and 
it appears that a Yearbook on this 
topic is timely, if not necessary. 

275 


The purpose of this Yearbook is 
three-fold: First, as a means of de- 
fining more adequately the objectives 
of secondary education for Negroes, 
an attempt is made to ascertain rather 
comprehensively the needs and prob- 
lems of the Negro adolescent. Second, 
in view of the residual function of the 
school, an effort is made to define the 
role of informal and non-school agen- 
cies in the education of Negro youth. 
Third, as a means of indicating where 
immediate improvement might be 
effected, a specific attempt is made to 
evaluate critically the Negro sec- 
ondary school as a formal agency for 
the education of Negroes. 

It probably should be noted here 
that “Negro youth” and “Negro 
adolescent” are used synonymously 
and are defined roughly as those 
Negroes between the ages of 12 and 
24 inclusive. Moreover, the term “sec- 
ondary education” is meant to include 
not only the conventional high school 
period but rather the whole range of 
general education which normally en- 
compasses the junior college level or 
the first two years of college, and aims 
at preparation for intelligent living in 
a democratic society. 

The Yearbook is 


divided into 
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three parts, following generally the 
three main purposes described above. 
Part I—The Negro Adolescent: His 
Problem and His Needs—is devoted to 
an attempt to define the problems and 
needs of the Negro adolescent, as a 
basis for stating more realistically 
what ought to be the aims and objec- 
tives of secondary education for 
Negroes. During the past ten years 
we have become more aware of what 
is commonly called the “Youth prob- 
lem.”? In the case of the estimated 
314 million Negro youth between the 
ages of 12 and 24 the situation is natu- 
rally even more acute. Thus as a basis 
for framing our educational objectives 
with some degree of concern for 
reality, we are particularly interested 
in a fairly comprehensive picture of 
the problems and needs of Negro 
youth as might be revealed in answers 
to such general questions as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. What Are the Genera] Character- 
istics of the Negro Youth Population? 
(How many Negro youth are there 
and how are they distributed geo- 
graphically? What is their socio- 
economic status? What is their educa- 
tional status? Where do they work?) 

2. What Are the Health Status and 
Health Needs of Negro Youth? (What 
are the comparative morbidity and 
mortality rates among Negro youth? 
What provisions are being made to 
reduce them? What are the recrea- 
tional needs of Negro youth? What 
may education be expected to do to 
meet some of these problems and 
needs?) 

3. In View of Their Home Life 


1During the years 1936 to 19389 inclusive 
Reeves reports that some 60 to 90 surveys of youth 
were made each year. See: Floyd . Reeves, 
“After Youth Surveys—What?”’ Occupations, 
18:243-48, D 1939. 


What are the Problems and Needs of 
Negro Youth? (What is the relation- 
ship of Negro youth to their home? 
What influence does the home exert 
on the lives of Negro youth? What 
should education reasonably be ex- 
pected to do about these problems and 
needs?) 

4. What are the Problems and 
Needs of Negro Youth as Workers? 
(What is their general employment 
status? Where do they work? What 
do they do? What are they paid? 
How well are they prepared for the 
work which they are doing? What 
problems or needs in this area should 
education be expected to meet?) 

5. What are the Problems and 
Needs of Negro Youth as Revealed 
by Delinquency and Crime Statistics? 
(What are the comparative delin- 
quency and crime rates among Negro 
youth? What provisions are being or 
should be made to reduce them? What 
may reasonably be expected of educa- 
tion in order to improve the situa- 
tion?) 

6. What is the Relationship of 
Negro Youth to the Church? (What 
is their attitude toward religion? How 
many are affiliated with the Church? 
What are the problems and needs of 
Negro youth as revealed by their atti- 
tude toward the Church, and religion 
in general?) 

7. What are the Needs of Negro 
Youth in View of Their Minority 
Racial Status? (This is a critical sum- 
mary of the problems and needs of 
the Negro adolescent, based upon 4 
critical perusal of the answers to the 
six main questions indicated above.) 

Part II deals with what for the want 
of a better descriptive title is called 
“Informal and Non-School Agencies 
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for the Education of Negro Youth.” 
This section is based upon the assump- 
tion that the function of the school is 
residual; that the school can not be 
expected to do everything but rather 
should do only those things that are 
not being done at all by some other 
agency or those things that are not 
being done effectively by some other 
agency. Thus we are interested in 
ascertaining (1) the nature and extent 
of the educational contributions of 
the youth programs of such organiza- 
tions as the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s.; 
(2) the contributions of the program 
of the boy and girl scout movement; 
(3) the nature, extent, and value of 
religious education programs fostered 
by Negro churches; (4) the nature 
and value of the youth programs 
fostered by such Negro “uplift” organ- 
izations as the N.A.A.C.P., Urban 
League, National Negro Congress, 
Interracial Commission, ete.; (5) the 
contributions of such Federal youth 
programs as the N.Y.A.; C.C.C.; New 
Farmers of America, the Four “H” 
Clubs, and the Junior Employment 
Service; and (6) the influence of 
opinion-forming media such as the 
press, radio, and cinema. 

Part II—The Negro Secondary 
School—is an attempt to evaluate 
critically the formal educational pro- 
gram for Negro youth. It should be 
noted here that the purpose of this 
section is to emphasize policies and 
principles rather than attempt an 
exhaustive collection of detailed facts 
about the Negro secondary school. 

With this point of view in mind 
this section will attempt (1) to 
evaluate critically the development of 


secondary education for Negroes, indi- 
cating those factors responsible for its 
present growth or retardation; (2) to 
give a comprehensive description of 
the secondary school population in- 
cluding such factors as number, enroll- 
ment, socio-economic status, capacity 
and achievement, post-graduate ca- 
reers, drop-outs, etc., as a partial basis 
for determining the objectives of the 
Negro secondary school; (3) to 
evaluate critically the curriculum of 
the Negro secondary school in terms 
of the extent to which it is likely to 
attain the most valid aims and objec- 
tives of secondary education; (4) to 
present a general exposition of the 
administration, support and control of 
Negro secondary education, including 
availability and accreditation, as a 
basis of suggestions for immediate im- 
provement; (5) to give a critical 
analysis of the teaching personnel, in- 
cluding number, training, experience, 
and general efficiency; (6) to evaluate 
critically the present provision for vo- 
cational and educational guidance in 
the Negro secondary school and sug- 
gest means of improvement; (7) to 
define the problem of library facilities 
in the Negro school and indicate steps 
toward a solution; (8) to indicate 
outstanding problems relative to the 
provision of secondary education for 
Negroes in rural areas; (9) to give 
definitive suggestions relative to 
means of better articulation of the 
Negro elementary and _ secondary 
schools and colleges; and (10) to pre- 
sent a critical summary statement of 
the problems of the Negro secondary 
school, with suggested solutions. 
Cuas. H. THomMpson 








Cuapter I 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEGRO 
YOUTH POPULATION 


Ira De A. Rew 


THE BACKGROUND 


The general characteristics of our 
youth populations are spun in the loom 
of particular economic and social ex- 
perience, and inextricably interwoven 
in the broad fabric of the community’s 
institutions, interests and attitudes. 
The more specific characteristics of 
Negro youth are, in addition, those 
fashioned by his racial identification 
and the association of this race-label 
with economic differentiation, factors 
which, in combination, serve to limit 
the opportunities open to Negroes 
for productive activity, intellectual 
growth, and social participation. The 
pattern is made more specific upon 
reading into the aphorism “youth is 
the first vain hope of man,” reactions 
of the young woman who said: “The 
Negro woman who asks her inner self 
Should I have a baby? will find no 
ready-made answer. Before she re- 
sponds to the question irrevocably, 
she might put it another way: Will 
my child rise up to call me blessed or 
curse the day that he was born?” 

Youth of 1940 is a new estate, born 
amid the throes of the First World 
War and coming of age during a 
major world depression. When meas- 
ured by the mendacious chronologies 
of statistics, it is a group ranging in 
ages from fifteen or sixteen to twenty- 
four or twenty-five years, and num- 
bering approximately twenty-one mil- 


1Ceeelia Eggleston, “What a Negro Mother 
Faces,’ The Forum and Century, 100:59, Ag 1938. 
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lion persons. During its brief life span 
of a quarter of a century or less it has 
seen more strife, more chaos, and more 
deliberate social planning than any 
other group of its age in any previous 
period of this country’s history. The 
events, situations, personalities, and 
backgrounds that have given youth 
the distinct characteristics it possesses 
include wars, “Red” hunts, Klan oper- 
ations, “Shirt” exhibitions, Sacco- 
Vanzetti, lynchings, and race riots; 
Huey Long, Marcus Garvey, Valen- 
tino, Freud, Lindbergh, Al Capone, Joe 
Louis, H. L. Mencken, Red Grange, 
Father Divine, Salvatore Dali and the 
Dionne Quintuplets; Benny Goodman, 
Duke Ellington, Cab Calloway and 
the Mills Brothers; Mah Jong, minia- 
ture golf, cross word and jig saw 
puzzles, jazz, swing, and the “num- 
bers”; the Dayton, Reichstag, and 
Scottsboro trials; the million dollar 
offer for Hitler’s delivery to the 
League of Nations; Hollywood, the 
Florida boom, the Wall Street debacle, 
the Depression; Communism, Social- 
ism, Democracy, Fascism; prohibition, 
and repeal; the New Deal and Relief; 
the candid camera, radio, airplanes; 
alphabets and higher mathematics in 
government; Gone With the Wind, 
The Bible as Living Literature, Karl 
Marx in translation, Grapes of Wrath 
and Native Son.? 


2A veritable confusion of social situations in 
the 1920's and 1930's is to be found in Frederic L. 
Allen’s two volumes: Only Yesterday, New_York: 
Harper, 1931; Since Yesterday, New York: Harper, 
1940. 
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Amid such a setting Negro youth, 
along with other American youth, 
reached its present estate, possessed 
of certain unique biological, social, 
cultural, ethical and religious, political 
and economic characteristics which 
distinguish it from other social units 
of the population—the very young, 
the adults, and the aged. Within the 
framework of this essay we shall dis- 
cuss, in a limited way, the general 
nature of these characteristics, which 
we assume exist in two general theo- 
retical groupings—categories of the 
outer order, those indicating the com- 
plex of environmental conditions and 
structures, and categories of the inner 
order, the particular complex of de- 
sires, attitudes, and interests typifying 
the group, both of which combine in 
a unity of personality and/or ex- 
perience. 


THe RacraL COMMUNITY 


Negro youth is born into a com- 
munity set apart. Not only is it an 
ecological area, with indices of social 
pathology reflected in its sex, birth 
and death ratios, morbidity, mortality, 
delinquency and economic maladjust- 
ments; where birth and death rates 
are highest, people are poorest, and 
physical and social conveniences less 
satisfactory than in any other section 
of the city or town; but it is a social 
area as well. The Negro community 
is an area of values—of race-feeling, 
race-thinking and race-acting located 
within the physical area. It is in this 
area that the Negro becomes social- 
ized. Here is determined the quality of 
the process by which he establishes 
wider and more significant relations 
with other members of his racial group. 
Here, too, the Negro develops a sense 


of awareness to the attitudes of the 
larger community and a sense of obli- 
gation to and responsibility for the 
conditions faced by other members of 
his racial community. Here he be- 
comes more aware of himself and of 
others and builds up the complex 
structure of intra-racial and extra- 
racial associations that guides all his 
racial life. 

Social relations within this Negro 
community are few, simple, external 
and, in the main, manufactured for 
the Negro. The lag between this com- 
munity and the larger area makes the 
great and subtle changes of social 
institutions affect him little. When he 
joins social groups engaged in activi- 
ties outside of the community his 
membership is likely to be of a com- 
petitive character with racial sig- 
nificance. He fiercely wants to win in 
all contests with others, not so much 
because of the inner significance of 
winning, but because of the standing 
which it gives him and his racial 
group. The pride and devotion which 
he exemplifies as a Negro and for the 
Negro group are evoked in terms of 
the Negro community, largely because 
he as a Negro individual has not yet 
found his own adjustment. 

In every Negro community there 
is a type of behavior reaction going 
on every day which has to do with 
the participation of Negroes in the 
common sentiments and actions of the 
community. This behavior ranges from 
fashions of dress to political expedien- 
cies and new evidences of race adjust- 
ment or conflict. In this behavior, 
language of the written and the 
spoken word and gesture are used. 
“Tt is emotional, imitative, largely 
irrational and unconscious, weighted 
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with symbols and sometimes violent. 
Because the community is so sur- 
charged with this behavior it is subject 
to manipulations and propagation by 
leaders and the press.’’* As a result we 
have such commonly accepted defini- 
tions of situations as have led Dollard 
to state: 

In the social life of the United States caste 
barriers are keenly resented, for example, 
by certain racial groups. Those who feel the 
discriminations, even though they cannot 
kick the barriers aside, are able, neverthe- 
less to seek both retaliation and oppor- 
tunities for substitute behavior by forming 
their own cliques and organizations, most of 
which tend to assume the patterns of the 


groups from which the frustrated are ex- 
cluded.‘ 


This situation and its historical 
residuum constitute the distinctive 
character of Negro youth’s community 
background. 

But the existence of such a social 
community frequently indicates or 
produces paramount cleavages be- 
tween Negroes and whites. In Middle- 
town, say the Lynds, such cleavages 
are “the deepest and most blindly 
followed line of division in the com- 
munity.’® Here, active resentment is 
chiefly confined to the working class 
who face some real and imagined com- 
petition by Negroes for jobs, and who 
have their residential neighborhoods 
abutting or actually invaded by them. 
The business class “tolerates the 
Negro population complacently as a 
convenient instrument for getting cer- 
tain types of dirty work done for low 
the ‘ee ati Rg = pine gt oe Poy "a ag 
| hg men tae: University of Chicago 

*John Dollard and others, Frustration and Ag- 
gression, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
iat &. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in 


Transition, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937, 
p. 463. 





wages.”* White Middletown believes 
that Negroes occupy the position of 
economic menials because they are 
“inferior.” “When it reads in the 
papers of the ‘discharge of the only 
Negro cadet at West Point’ the infer- 
ence was obvious—Negroes are in- 
ferior. And when Roland Hayes sang 
in Middletown it was his ‘genius’ that 
prompted the press to comment some- 
what patronizingly, ‘Genius destroys 
color lines and wipes out racial dis- 
tinctions. .. . His skin may be black 
but his voice has something of the 
divine spark.’ ’”” 

Middletown’s Negro community has 
a colored Y.M.C.A., an order of the 
Elks, an Auxiliary Chapter of the 
Red Cross, a high school, and a 
special Negro night at the Y.W.C.A., 
yet, the Lynds with mental head shak- 
ing are forced to conclude: 
But Middletown’s Negroes for all this bet- 
tered leadership and organization occupy 2 
more exposed position today than before the 
depression. They are the most marginal 
population in Middletown. It may have 
been true in the past that, as a Middletown 
employer remarked: “Our Negroes work for 
the most part at jobs where there is little or 
no competition from whites. They apply 
for certain jobs and whites apply for others,” 
but in a world of too few jobs such tentative 
color lines will tend to vanish. And the Ne- 
groes, always suspect to the whites in a 
crisis, will tend to receive the full brunt 
of white resentment as the whites seek to 
wrest their jobs from them. The angry race 
resentments set roaring by the Klan in 
Middletown only ten years ago can again be 
be made to blaze out in Middletown’s South 
Side almost overnight® 

The constant danger of the com- 
munity where Negro youth is nurtured 
is that at some time, sooner or later, 


such explosions will take place. And 


8 Tbid, 
1 [bid., p, 464. 
8 Ibid., p. 465. 
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the fear of this danger provokes grave 
differences between the white and 
Negro communities. When Negro 
youth in New York’s Harlem or Chi- 
cago’s South Side state that they 
would prefer being a lamp post on 
Lenox Avenue, or at 47th Street and 
South Parkway, to being mayor of 
the largest Southern city, they are but 
reflecting the conditioning of the com- 
munities that nurtured them—com- 
munities that physically, and in vary- 
ing degrees thereof, are permissive 
ghettoes; communities that have pat- 
terns of racial separation and segre- 
gation, varying in type and character 
according to numbers and location; 
communities that possess a strong 
recognition of the race factor made 
evident through their movements for 
non-eugenic “racial” betterment. 
Thus it is that Negro youth are 
born into two worlds. Park’s parallel 
of Heinrich Heine’s plight might well 
be repeated here., “Heinrich Heine, 
torn with the same conflicting loyal- 
ties, struggling to be at the same time 
a German and a Jew, enacted a similar 
role. It was, according to his latest 
biographer, the secret tragedy of 
Heine’s life that circumstance con- 
demned him to live in two worlds, in 
neither one of which he ever quite 
belonged. It was this that embittered 
his intellectual life and gave to his 
writings that character of spiritual 
conflict and instability which, as 
Browne says, is evidence of ‘spiritual 
distress.’ His mind lacked the integrity 
which is based on conviction. ‘His 
arms were weak,’ to continue the quo- 
tation, ‘because his mind was divided; 
his hands were nerveless because his 


soul was in turmoil.’ ’”® 


® Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the 


Thus there exists the background of 
Negro youth—his community—an 
area of partial accommodation in 
which he is ruled by conventions and 
customs in all things racial, save when 
he breaks away in sheer defiance or 
mere petulance. Here the conventions 
of race are held to tenaciously, and 
with a solemnity that is frequently 
great in proportion to their signifi- 
cance. Because they lack the power 
of self determination, the members of 
the community move about in a world 
not realized, which necessitates their 
erecting rigid uniformities of racial 
observance which give them the sense, 
without the substance, of the larger 
world of white youth of which they 
are a part. With their parents, they, 
energetically, have developed a na- 
tional consciousness apart from that 
of white youth, yet, being victims of 
cultural and economic maladjustments 
they lack power. For underneath it all 
lies an economic truth that Alvin 
Johnson expressed about professors 
(in his The Professor and the Petti- 
coat) which we might paraphrase to 
read “Negroes is cheap.’?° 


YouTH AS A POPULATION ELEMENT 


Types of facts which we ordinarily 
regard as characteristics of folk, 
groups and institutions—the quantita- 
tive and statistical ones—are numer- 
ous. Because of inadequate care the 
mothers of Negro youth are more apt 
to die in childbirth than are those of 
other racial groups. When to Negro 
youth school age comes around, more 
than half of them attend the poorest 





Marginal Man,” in Personality and the Social 
Group, E. W. Burgess, ed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 76-77. 

2 Alvin S. Johnson, The Professor and the 
Petticoat, New York: Dodd Mead, 1914. 
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schools in the country. When they 
must go to work, a smaller proportion 
of their number enjoys the oppor- 
tunity to achieve high places or to 
acquire comfortable incomes for their 
services, most of them having to 
struggle at the lowest level of our 
economic life. They marry at an 
earlier age than white youth, rear 
families and settle down to a circum- 
scribed existence within the traditional 
order of race and culture." Meanwhile, 
many of them die at an earlier age 
than white youth, for the age at which 
most Negroes can celebrate their birth 
year is thirty, while for whites it is 
eight. \ 


The population framework within » 


which Negro youth is set numbers 
some 12,000,000 people, a group that 
is supposed to reach its optimum num- 
ber in 1980, when, according to the 
population estimate of the National 
Resources Committee it will number 
18,000,000. There were approximately 
2,500,000 Negro youth in the United 
States’ youth population of an esti- 
mated 22,000,000 in 1935. This Negro 
bloc represented one-fifth of the total 
Negro population and one-ninth of the 
total youth population. This popula- 
tion is expected to increase to 
2,666,000 in 1950 and to reach its 
optimum of 2,786,000 in 1980. 

This youth population is more large- 
ly Southern than its parent popula- 
tion, 83 per cent of them being located 
in the South, wherein reside but 79 per 
cent of the total Negro population. It 
is more largely native born than white 
youth, and is born of parents who have 
migrated more than have those of 
white youth.”? They are about equally 

"Tra DeA. Reid, In a Minor Key, Weciaanen: 


American Council on Education, 1940, p. 3 
122 The term South as used in this paper includes 








distributed between farm and city, 
with the balance of numbers prevail- 
ing in a rural non-farm Negro popula- 
tion numbering approximately half a 
million. They form a group that has 
the least possible opportunity for 
normal marital relations with persons 
of their own age and race, for their 
ratio of males to females is lower than 
that of any other group. Between the 
ages of 15 and 19 there are approxi- 
mately 910 Negro boys to every 1,000 
Negro girls, while the distribution of 
white boys and girls is equal. Between 
the ages of 20 and 24 there are but 
852 Negro boys to every 1,000 Negro 
girls, while there are 982 white boys 
to every 1,000 white girls.** These 


\characteristics are significant for any 


analysis of certain social pathologies 
attending the group’s functioning. 

| Negro youth have a much higher 
tatio to their elders than do youth 
generally in the United States. Though 
the actual numbers of youth in each 
group have been increasing over the 
ears, the proportion youth have 
formed of the total population has 


been decreasing since the beginning of 
‘the century. Significant, however, is 


the fact that the ratio of youth to 


' adults is also decreasing. In the total 


population there are 389 youth to 
every 1,000 adults, in the Negro popu- 
lation the ratio is 472 per 1,000. 

The racial population which em- 
braces Negro youth has a higher birth 
rate, a higher sickness rate and a 
higher death rate than those found 
among the white population. Tuber- 





the following states: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and the District of Columbia. 

13 Negroes in the United States: 1920-82, 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1935, Table 10, p. 91. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES REPRESENTED IN 
NTAGE OF TOTAL AND NEGRO PopULATIONS r 
gi Agr Groups, AND Ratios or ToTaL AND NEGRO YOUTH TO ADULTS, 1890-1930 
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® Negroes in the United States : 1920-32, Table 1, p. 88. Thirteenth Census of the United States: Population I, 
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culosis continues to rage among Negro 
youth with a mortality seven times as 
high as it does among white youth of 
the same ages. Deaths from food 
poisoning are more numerous in this 
community, and medical services 
available to them are inadequate. 
Because these rates of illness and 
mortality are geared to health factors 
in the environment of Negro youth, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany does not find it difficult to see 
why the mortality rate is higher 
among colored than among white 
policy holders. “Generally speaking,” 
say Dublin and Lotka, “The colored 
population is at a disadvantage of 
greater exposure to industrial risks, 
quite aside from the lower level of 
living.”** The end product of health 
conditions is, of course, length of life. 
A colored male youth who was twenty 
years old in 1935 had the prospect of 
living to the age of fifty-nine; a 
colored female youth of the same age 
might expect to live until she became 
sixty-one. The average white male 
youth of the same age would live until 
he became sixty-four, and his chrono- 





4 Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, Twenty- 
five Years of Health Progress, New York: Metro- 
Politan Life Insurance Company, 1937, p. 20. 


logically twin sister until she became 
sixty-eight. Yet, thirty years ago that 
colored boy would expect to live only 
until he became fifty-four, the colored 
girl until she became fifty-five, the 
white boy until he was fifty-seven, 
and the white girl until she was sixty- 
two. The days of our youth are not so 
numbered as they were in 1910, but 
white youth have gained more than 
colored youth. Least of the gainers 
was the colored male youth. 

The families of Negro youth do not: 
have that long, unbroken set of rules 
and sanctions to keep them intact 
which characterizes some of the older 
white populations. Centuries of slav- 
ery and partial social accommoda- 
tion have left their imprint. Negro 
youth’s families are smaller than those 
of white youth, except in the farm 
areas. One-third of Negro youth’s city 
families provide all of the children 
born there. Homes, to a great extent, 
are “dreary dwellings on neglected 
streets without pavements, littered by 
accumulated wastes, in the oldest resi- 
dential sections of the city.’”"* The 
bulk of Negro youth lives under just 


such conditions, but the range of the 


15 Reid, op. cit., p. 25. 
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standards of the Negro family and the 
Negro home is as wide as that of any 
other group of similar economic and 
social levels in the American popula- 
tion. 


Youtu’s Economic CHARACTERISTICS 


The characteristics of youth are de- 
termined to a great extent by the 
incomes of their families. The fact 
that such high percentages of Negro 
and white families are now receiving 
some form of relief indicates one phase 
of economic insecurity. But the other 
side of the picture is revealed in the 
incomes of families that were not re- 
ceiving relief. The National Resources 
Committee’s study of the incomes 
of 25,000,000 non-relief families, 
1,800,000 of which were Negro fami- 
lies, showed that in 1935 the mean 
income of white families was approxi- 
mately three times that of the Negro 
families. In the larger cities of the 
North Central States, where incomes 
were higher, the income of Negro 
families was less than half that of 
white families.'® 


times higher than the proportion of 
white families with similar incomes, 
In Southern rural communities, where 
live the major portion of Negro youth, 
90.8 per cent of their families, and 
44.8 per cent of white families had 
income levels of less than $1,000. 

Farm families in Southern com- 
munities showed that 10.9 per cent of 
the white operators and 38.4 per cent 
of the Negro operators had incomes 
of less than $500 in 1935-36. Among 
the sharecropping families 29.6 per 
cent of the whites and 57.5 per cent of 
the Negro families had incomes of 
less than $500. 

In the metropolitan areas, cities 
having populations of 1,500,000 or 
over, 13.2 per cent of the native white, 
22.8 per cent of the foreign born white, 
and 38.3 per cent of the Negro families 
had annual incomes of less than 
$1,000.17 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1934-36 study of money receipts and 
disbursements of wage earners and 
clerical workers in New York revealed 
that the annual incomes of 100 Negro 


AVERAGE INCOMES OF WHITE AND Negro Famiuiges (Non RELIEF) IN SOUTHERN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES AND CITIES, AND IN NortH CENTRAL CITIES, 1935-36 








Average Income Per Family 














Region and Type of Community Median Mean 
White Negro White | Negro 
Southern Rural Communities.............}] $1,100 $ 480 $1,535 $ 566 
Southern Cities—2,500 and over.......... 1,570 525 2,019 635 
North Central Cities of 100,000 and over...| 1,720 1,095 2,616 1,227 











The regional variations for these 
incomes show that in all communities 
studied the percentage of Negro in- 
comes averaging less than $500 and 
$1,000 annually was from two to three 

16 National Resources Committee, Conswmer In- 


comes in the United States, Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938, p. 28. 


families ranged from $646 to $4,077, 
but that half of them received incomes 
averaging less than $1,386, which 
amount was $300 below the middle 
income of white families studied. This 
study also pointed out that 30 per cent 


1 [bid., p. 100. 
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of the average Negro family income 
was supplied by supplementary wage 
earners against 22 per cent in the 
white families. Among Negro families, 
as among whites, the average family 
income increased and the average 
family size decreased with economic 
level.’® 

In the country as a whole, life with- 
in the Negro home is conditioned by 
cultural and social factors. Such prob- 
lems as untimely death, desertion, 
illegitimacy, and other abnormalities 
related to health, crime, and morals 
appear with startling frequency within 
the Negro group. Poverty may be re- 
flected in family disorganization, 
laxity in sex and intra-family rela- 
tionships, improper care of children, 
parents working away from home, and 
in the low fertility rates among Negro 
women. Meanwhile, there is, perhaps, 
no place like home, but for all too 
many Negro youth that place is some- 
thing less than so humble.*® 

Occupationally conditioned also are 
the features of Negro youth. Of the 
5,000,000 Negroes listed as gainful 
workers in the 1930 census, 1,100,000 
of them were between 18 and 24 years 
of age and 1,600,000 between 10 and 
24. More than two-thirds of these 
workers were unskilled, and, of the 
half-million in the lowest age bracket 
10 to 17 years, 94.1 per cent were 
unskilled. This youth group provided 
more than half of all the Negro farm 
laborers, one-third of all Negro cleri- 
cal workers and one-third of all Negro 





8Faith M. Williams and Alice C. Hanson, 
Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Cleri- 
cal Workers in the North Atlantic Region 1934- 
1936, United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 637, Washington, 
1908, Je: 71-97, 
. “For a comprehensive examination of the 
Negro family in the United States see E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 


skilled workers. From its ranks, the 
age group 20 to 24, came more pro- 
fessional persons than from any other 
group, and six out of every ten Negro 
farmers.”° 

Meanwhile, other studies indicate 
that sons are no longer following the 
pursuits of their fathers. An Atlanta 
study”? pointed out that the sons who 
did not follow their father’s occupa- 
tions received more income than those 
who did. Those who were moving into 
other occupational groups went into 
professional and proprietary occupa- 
tions. An interesting comparison is 
available in Taussig and Joslyn’s 
study of white sons and fathers.?? The 
findings of this study showed that 
white sons tended to move away from 
the professional into the proprietary, 
managerial, and clerical fields. 

This generation of youth has not 
known “normal” economic conditions 
for its work life, and consequently has 
loomed large on the records of those 
unemployed and on relief. Approxi- 
mately 200,000 of them served in the 
CCC from April, 1933 to July, 1939. 
They formed approximately 11 per 
cent of the 591,000 youth aided by 
NYA in its Student Aid and Work 
program in November 1938. And two 
other examples may be offered in in- 
terpretation of the erratic profile of 
Negro youth’s economic characteris- 
tics. First, of 55,000 transient youths 
between the ages of 16 and 24 who 
received government aid in 1935, less 
than 10 per cent were Negro, but 

2» Alba M. Edwards, A Social-Economic Group- 
ing of the Gainful Workers of the United States, 
haan Government Printing Office, 1938, pp. 

21Georgia Works Project Administration, 
Father-Son Occupational Relationships Among Ne- 
No. 165-84-6069, Atlanta, 1937, p28.) 

22F. W. Taussig and C. S, Joslyn, American 


Business Leaders, New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. 
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only 31 per cent of Negro transient 
youth as compared with 52 per cent 
of white youth, had gone beyond the 
eighth grade. Second, of the 36,000 
Negro students who received NYA aid 
in 1938, 25 per cent were from families 
where the parent or guardian was 
either totally unemployed or working 
on WPA. The average annual income 
of these Negro students’ families was 
$623 as compared with $1,163 for all 
students aided by NYA. 


EDUCATIONAL DETERMINANTS 


The persistence of racial distinc- 
tions between youth in our communi- 
ties creates further divisions in the 
educational structure. Says the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, “The 
whole Negro educational system in 
most Southern states is marked by a 
degree of neglect and inefficiency that 
acts as a drag against cultural prog- 
ress.””> And though the problems of 
education are treated at length else- 
where in this issue, one cannot refrain 
from giving in capsule Wilkerson’s 
summary of the special needs and 
problems of education as they affect 
Negro youth.** 

1. If compulsory school attendance 
laws were enforced equally for 
Negroes and whites the policy 
would probably bring into the 
schools the equivalent of nearly 
one-half of the 400,000 Negro chil- 
dren between seven and fifteen 
years of age who did not attend 
in 1930. 

2. Equaling of the length of school 
terms in eighteen Southern states 
would provide twenty-one addi- 
tional days in the average length 
of the Negro school term. 

2% Problems of a Changing Population, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 241. 

*% Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Ne- 
gro Education, The Advisory Committee on Educa- 


tion, Staff Study No. 12, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1939, pp, 158-63. 


3. 


10. 





If transportation facilities were 
equal for white and Negro youth, 
the expenditures for the latter 
would be increased to ten times 


the figure for 1935-1936. 


. If Negro schools received the six- 


teen thousand additional teachers 
needed on the basis of the 1933-34 
enrollment, the average number of 
Negro pupils per teacher would be 
reduced from forty-three to thirty- 
four. 


. If the same minimum training re- 


quirements were exacted of Negro 
teachers as of whites, a large num- 
ber of inadequately educated Ne- 
gro teachers could be eliminated. 


. If Negro teachers’ salaries are to 


be equal to those of whites, their 
annual average salaries must be 
increased by about sixty per cent 
on the basis of 1935-1936 data. 


. If Negro school buildings are to 


be as adequate as those for white 
pupils in the same communities 
there must be a four fold increase 
in per capita investments in prop- 
erty for Negro schools. 


. If equalization of opportunity for 


Negro youth were to be made a 
reality. provision of secondary- 
school facilities must be made for 
one hundred fifty-eight thousand, 
nine hundred thirty-nine Negroes 
of high school age in two hundred 
thirty counties in which no Negro 
high school exists, and, four-year 
facilities must be made for the 
one hundred ninety-seven thou- 
sand, two hundred forty-two Ne- 
groes of high school age in one 
hundred ninety-five counties. 


. It would take an annual expendi- 


ture of ninety-four million dollars 
to finance public education for 
Negroes at the 1935-1936 level of 
expenditures for white elementary 
and secondary schools, an excess 
over current expenditures for Ne- 
gro schools of fifty-six million 
dollars. 

Graduate education would be 
made available to Negro youth as 
it is to whites. 
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11. Federal funds for resident instruc- 
tion in Land Grant Colleges would 
be divided equitably and Negro 
schools would receive more than 
double the amount now being 
given them. 

12. Funds in agricultural and home 
economics extension work, if di- 
vided equally, would increase by 
three hundred per cent over those 
available in 1937. 

13. Public library services would be 
extended to approximately one 
million five hundred thousand 
Negroes who live within their 
service areas, and service would 
be provided for over nine million 
Negroes who have no access what- 
soever to public libraries. 

Much of Negro youth’s education 
is free, but little of it is equal to that 
given white youth. 

The profile might be enlarged to 
show that in relatively more of their 
families than in those of white youth 
the head of the Negro youth’s family 
is under 25 years of age, and that rela- 
tively more of his families are headed 
by women. It might point out that 
Negro youth’s parents are pre- 
dominantly renters who keep lodgers, 
and in about half of the cases (when 
possible, of course) have two or more 
persons in the home who are gainfully 
employed. It might indicate also that 
in 1930, 50 per cent of the half 
million illiterates between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-four were Negro 
youth; that the scarcity of recrea- 
tional facilities for them and their 
high delinquency and arrest rates are 
important indexes to their role in the 
American society. Yet, all of these 
would be but carrying owls to Athens. 
A much more significant index to the 
characteristics is youth’s attitude 
toward the social situations which it 
finds in contemporary society. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ATTITUDE 
AND ACTION 


The American Youth Commission’s 
Maryland study provides one clue to 
what youth think about these prob- 
lems.*° The Negro youth more so than 
the white youth (as measured by their 
replies to a questionnaire), believed 
that wages were too low, and that 
relief was a valid responsibility of 
government “but” that child labor was 
not its concern. They drank in smaller 
proportions than did white youth, but 
fewer of the Negro youth were opposed 
to drinking. Fewer Negro youth than 
white youth opposed war, but fewer 
Negro youth would volunteer for such 
a conflict. Sixteen per cent of each 
group would refuse to go under any 
circumstances. 

Nearly two-thirds of the Negro 
youth interviewed believed that sex 
education should begin in the elemen- 
tary schools, a fact which acquires 
additional significance says the 
author, “When it is known that fifty- 
five, or seventy per cent of the one 
hundred twenty youth who admitted 
they were unmarried mothers or 
fathers, were Negroes.’’® 

More than half of both Negro and 
white youth believed that the major 
problem they faced was an economic 
one. Yet only 35.1 per cent of the 
white youth and 15.8 per cent of Negro 
youth believed their schooling of any 
great economic value. 

Quite as relative to a portrayal of 
youth characteristics as any of the 
foregoing materials is youth’s present 
interest in ideologies and philosophies 
underlying society. Negro and white 

2% Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 
Washington: American Council on Education, 


1938, pp. 207, 253. 
26 Thid., p. 90. 
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youth have put new fervor into so- 
called “left wing” political groups, 


have revitalized portions of the 
church’s social programs, and are en- 


gaged in a more militant race-program 
than ever before. Evidence of their 
activity in “party movements,” work- 
ers’ groups, and youth movements 
generally, are everywhere evident. 
Their participation in the program of 
the institutionalized church is reflected 
in the social programs being advanced 
by younger ministers. And Negro 
youth’s critical skepticism and re- 
belliousness, their ability to laugh at 
the rigid categories of their parents’ 
society are reflected in the passionate 
zeal with which they attack their 
problems in the National Negro Con- 
gress and the Southern Youth Con- 
gress. This tendency toward what is 
labelled in more conservative circles as 
“radicalism” is, perhaps, one of the 
most unique of Negro youth’s char- 
acteristics. So pronounced have they 
been that one observer comments: 

Of course the majority of the educated 
young Negroes today do not espouse the 
cause of Communism, but it is very prob- 
ably true that a majority of them do con- 
ceive the problems of race adjustment pri- 
marily in economic terms. They are fre- 
quently more concerned about the status 
of Negro workers in labor unions and their 
place in industry generally than about court 
decisions on questions affecting Negro in- 
stitutions.” 

Capitalists and Communists, Con- 
servatives and Liberals are concerned 
over this plight of modern youth. Some 
of the most revealing characteristics 
are given in the following analysis of 
the youth “problem” :** 


The basic weakness is obviously an educa- 


2 Proble ms of a Changing Pagina. p. 243, 
Fortune, 21:102, My 1 


% “Youth,” 





tion that does not prepare youth to meet the 
problems of living in the modern industrial 
economy of the United States; our system 
of vocational education for youth is weak 
and spasmodic, and needs drastic overhaul- 
ing. And beyond the need for preliminary 
vocational education for youth there lies the 
problem of apprenticeship, for which neither 
private industry nor government has made 
any wide provision. Finally the economy as a 
whole is sick, therefore youth, which is the 
most vulnerable age, is sick along with it. 
Youth may be blamed for not attempting a 
better diagnosis of its own trouble, and a bet- 
ter program for a cure than any that the 
Youth Congress has provided. But captious 
oldsters who deplore the bad manners of 
junketing kids may also be warned by the 
objects of their wrath. And that warning may 
best be phrased as an admonition: get busy, 
find a prime-mover for the economy, or 
eventually, under siege conditions the chil- 
dren will pull down the republic in under- 
standable if not justifiable spite. 


But neither the root nor the blossom 
of this background problem facing 
American youth is found in such spite- 
acting. Youth have not acted as would 
petulant children, but they have ag- 
gressively challenged every formid- 
able practice and cherished conceptual 
belief of a democracy-in-process. For- 
sooth, they cannot exist completely on 
the abstractions and symbols of race. 
They have approached their problems 
with freshness, plasticity, a trenchant 
skepticism, and a Promethean re- 
belliousness. They have set forth 
bravely at many times, but too fre- 
quently have been forced to return 
to the social forms of their fathers 
for despite their vigorous and junket- 
ing protests, they—white and_ black 
alike—are still in the vise-like grip 
of the dead hand of their back- 
grounds—backgrounds that have af- 
fected the development of the char- 
acter and personality of a generation 
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that is neither socially and economi- 
cally nor biologically homogeneous. 
And though the social and per- 
sonality characteristics of Negro 
youth may seem less regular and 
democratically attractive than those 
of white youth, it must be remembered 


that youth of this generation are 
better trained, healthier, stronger and 
more intelligently critical of our social 
practices than any previous generation 
of their clan. That is encouraging, for 
whatever change does come must be 
initiated under their leadership. 








Cuapter II 


THE NEGRO FAMILY AND NEGRO YOUTH 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to 
analyze and evaluate the influence of 
the Negro family in the adjustments 
which Negro youth are required to 
make to the world in which they live. 
Because of the wide scope of the task 
which has been assigned the writer, 
the discussion will include a consid- 
eration of only some of the more im- 
portant characteristics of Negro 
family life and the manner in which 
they influence the attitudes and be- 
havior of Negro youth in regard to 
their most vital problems of adjust- 
ment. The division of the discussion 
into four parts has not been adopted 
as a mere convenient method for 
summarizing/a great mass ofinforma- 
tion concerning the four regions. The 
four regions—the rural South, the 
urban South, the border states, and 
the metropolitan areas of the North— 
were chosen as a frame of reference 
because they represent from our stand- 
point four fundamentally different 
economic and social situations to 
which Negro youth must make ad- 
justments. The soundness of this 
assumption may be judged from the 
discussion which follows. 

It may be well to include in this 
introduction a brief statement con- 
cerning the class structure of the 
Negro communities which forms the 
background for the discussion of the 
problem in each of the four areas. 
Beginning with Du Bois’ pioneer 
studies in the last decade of the past 
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century, students of the Negro’s prob- 
lems have paid an increasing amount 
of attention to the fact that Negroes 
could not be treated as an undifferen- 
tiated mass. Recent emphasis upon 
this phase of Negro life is probably 
due in part to the fact that the process 
of differentiation has been accelerated 
by the urbanization of the Negro. But 
there is a more fundamental reason for 
the attention which students are now 
paying to the differentiation and social 
stratification of the Negro population. 
There is a growing recognition of the 
fact that the Negro’s assimilation to 
American life, the character of his 
family life, and his adjustment to the 
many problems with which he is faced 
are all affected in a fundamental man- 
ner by his economic position and social 
status within the Negro world. Con- 
sequently in a discussion of the influ- 
ence of the family upon Negro youth, 
the class structure of the Negro com- 
munity provides the most important 
setting in which to analyze the prob- 
lem. 


THE RurAt SoutH 


In the region known as the Cotton 
Belt, stretching from the Southern part 
of North Carolina to Texas, the ma- 
jority of the Negro population is living 
under a modified form of the planta- 
tion economy. Despite the migrations 
during and subsequent to the World 
War and the effect of the economic 
crisis during the past decade, there has 
been no fundamental change in the 
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economic and social status of the 
Negro in this region. Hundreds of 
thousands of landless black peasants 
continue to look to white landlords for 
meagre advances in food and clothing 
until “the crop is made.” Thus three 
quarters of a century after slavery, 
the chief claim of the black folk of 
this region to the status of free men 
is their right and ability to move 
about at will. Even this right has been 
restricted in periods of labor shortage. 
Since the present economic crisis has 
affected both agricultural and indus- 
trial production, the landless Negro 
peasant finds himself more deeply 
enmeshed in the outworn and bank- 
rupt agricultural system of the South. 

Just as the folk culture which has 
grown up among these simple peasant 
folk reflects their isolation from the 
main currents of modern civilized 
thought, the social organization of 
these rural communities represents an 
adjustment to the social and economic 
realities of everyday existence. This is 
apparent in their societies for mutual 
aid in time of sickness and death and 
in their churches and lodges. Likewise, 
the type of family organization which 
has evolved in these areas reflects the 
role of spontaneous human impulses 
and sympathy in social organization. 
Since the family organization has not 
acquired an institutional character it 
rests upon the sympathies and affec- 
tion which develop among members of 
the same household engaged in the 
task of earning a living.’ Although the 
father’s authority in the family varies 
since it is dependent largely upon per- 
sonal qualities as opposed to an 
authority based upon tradition, the 

1Cf. Charles S. Johnson, The Shadow of the 


Plantation. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934, Chapter II. 


mother’s more fundamental tie to her 
offspring generally gives her unusual 
authority in the family. The mother’s 
important réle is based to some extent 
upon her traditional réle in the family 
dating from slavery days and the 
breakdown of customary familial re- 
lations following Emancipation. But 
even today the mother continues to 
play an important role. Because of the 
mobility of the rural population she 
remains the more dependable head of 
the family. That this is the situation 
is attested by the fact that from more 
than a tenth to a seventh of the Negro 
families in the plantation area are 
without a male head. While these 
figures provide a rough measure of 
the extent of the “fatherless” families, 
they do not give a picture of the ma- 
ternal type of family organization 
which exists in some areas where three 
generations may be seen living under 
the domination of an old grandmother. 

What is the influence of the family 
among these landless peasant folk 
upon Negro youth? One may begin 
with the physical health of the chil- 
dren. Because of the meagre “allow- 
ances” provided by white landlords, 
the children in these families often 
suffer from an inadequate diet. This is 
indicated by the incidence of pellagra 
among Negroes in the plantation re- 
gion. But Negro children are also given 
a bad start from the standpoint of 
physical health because of the folk 
beliefs of their parents concerning the 
care and feeding of children. Ignorant 
mid-wives with their superstitious 
practices and lack of knowledge con- 
cerning infection are still prevalent in 
this region. Likewise parents with 
superstitious notions concerning the 
feeding of children continue to feed 
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them in a manner that has a deleterious 
effect upon their health. The practice 
of nursing children until they are three 
or even four and five years of age in- 
volves influences with which we are 
more especially concerned here. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect 
upon the personality of Negro youth 
of the type of Negro family organiza- 
tion which has evolved in the planta- 
tion area. One aspect of this problem 
is concerned with the influence of the 
Negro mother in the family. This 
influence is certainly important in 
those families which assume a ma- 
triarchal character. But one need not 
speculate upon the influence which the 
family exercises generally on the overt 
behavior and aspirations of Negro 
youth. There can be no doubt, that 
these family groups offer emotional 
security for youth of both sexes. Some- 
times the emotional ties that develop 
in these family groups survive long 
separation. Moreover, so long as the 
families are isolated the parents are 
able to maintain discipline. But the 
discipline to which these young people 
are subject does not prepare them for 
participation in the outside world 
where sterner qualities are required. 
The discipline of the young girls does 
not enforce chastity. Consequently, 
there are large numbers of girls who 
become mothers at an early age. This 
does not result in loss of status or dis- 
rupt the family solidarity since the 
girl’s child becomes a part of the 
family group. The boy or father may 
offer to marry the girl but usually he 
does not regard this as a serious obli- 
gation. 

These families usually transmit to 
youth the various elements of the folk 
culture which has developed during 


their struggle for survival. They con- 
sist of superstitious beliefs about 
health, sex, and farming, and an atti- 
tude of resignation toward their lowly 
condition which is regarded as the will 
of God. Since like most peasant folk 
they are not race conscious in 4 
nationalistic sense, the parents seldom 
implant in their children a sense of 
race pride and racial self-respect. 
Family tradition generally plays no 
part in the solidarity of the group and 
seldom exerts any influence in the for- 
mation of the personality of these 
youth. Although these generalizations 
are valid for the majority of the 
relatively isolated family groups in 
the plantation regions, there are 
among these landless peasants families 
which have developed over several 
generations a tradition of stable and 
conventional family life. But such 
families are more likely to be found 
among the landowning families. 

Throughout the plantation region 
there are families enjoying some de- 
gree of landownership and conforming 
to the traditional pattern of patri- 
archal or semi-patriarchal family 
organization. The extent of this type 
of family organization shows a con- 
siderable increase among the rural 
Negro population in such states as 
North Carolina and Virginia where the 
plantation system did not flourish. In 
such areas there are not only fewer 
Negro families with women heads but 
landownership acquires some impor- 
tance. Moreover, in these Negro fami- 
lies one will find a higher level of 
culture as indicated, for example, by 
greater literacy, and a more firmly- 
rooted tradition of stable family life 
than among the families in the planta- 
tion region. 
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In analyzing the influence of these 
families upon Negro youth, one must 
note first that they are more able to 
give the child a good start in life 
from the standpoint of physical well- 
being than the families among the 
landless plantation Negro. Since they 
are less isolated from civilizing in- 
fluences, they are more likely to be 
influenced by modern methods in the 
feeding and the rearing of their chil- 
dren. Likewise, the influence of these 
families upon the behavior, hopes, and 
ambitions of their children provides a 
marked contrast to that of the families 
in the plantation areas. The efficacy of 
the family group as a socializing 
agency among this group depends upon 
more than sympathy, affection, and 
habit. It is reinforced by traditions of 
achievement in the struggle to own 
land and to maintain secure and gen- 
erally approved standards of family 
life. Generally if these families are not 
too affluent the children are disciplined 
in habits of work and thereby develop 
self-reliance. The parents are ambi- 
tious for their children to secure the 
best available educational advantages 
in order to improve their status. In 
many cases because of their race 
consciousness they feel that they are 
part of the vanguard of an advancing 
race. It is because of this heritage that 
youth in these families have confidence 
in themselves and feel that they can 
secure a place in the world. 

In considering the influence of the 
family among the Negro rural popula- 
tion generally, one should not neglect 
to include the effects of its increasing 
mobility and larger contacts. Roads 
are penetrating the once inaccessible 
parts of the South and gasoline sta- 
tions are becoming the meeting place 


for especially the males among the 
rural population. “Going to town” has 
acquired a new meaning. The auto- 
mobile has made the town with its 
movie houses and the radio easily 
accessible to rural youth. Likewise, 
improved educational facilities includ- 
ing the consolidated schools are having 
a similar result. Such contacts with 
the larger outside world tend to de- 
stroy the influence of the family and 
other rural institutions on the behavior 
of youth. Juvenile delinquency may 
truly be said to have become a prob- 
lem in the rural areas. Many of the 
better situated families attempt to 
save their children from the bad in- 
fluence of the rural environment by 
sending them off to schools where they 
may find a more congenial group life.” 


THE URBAN SouTH 


Discussions of the urbanization of 
the Negro usually focus attention upon 
the migration of over a million Ne- 
groes to Northern industrial centers 
during and following the World War. 
The dramatic episodes incident to the 
Northern migration have obscured the 
imperceptible drift of a million rural 
folk to over eight hundred small towns 
and cities of the South. The effects of 
the movement from the rural way of 
life are even more widespread if one 
takes into consideration the movement 
into the towns of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation which are included in the rural 
non-farming population. One of the 
important consequences of the change 
to a new way of life becomes apparent 

2 According to a study sponsored by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
17 per cent of the rural and 11 per cent of the 
urban Negro children gave scores indicating poor 
ees Sn thedaos ane ae Hesith 


and Protection (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934), p. 56. 
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when we consider the character of the 
Negro family in such areas. 

There is a noticeable increase in the 
proportion of families without a male 
head among the rural non-farming 
population.* Both among tenants and 
owners, the proportion of such families 
comprise from two- to three-tenths of 
the total Negro families. From what is 
known through field studies of families 
in these areas, these figures are an 
indication of the widespread family 
disorganization resulting from the 
movement from the rural areas. The 
proportion of families without a male 
head increases even more in those 
areas (2,500 population and over) 
which are defined as urban. This is 
most noticeable among the tenant 
families which comprise the vast ma- 
jority of the families in the urban 


South. In the majority of the Southern/ 


cities, the proportion of Negro families 
in urban areas without a male head 
closely approximates a third, the pro- 
portion being less in cities of 100,000 
or more total population than in the 
smaller urban areas.‘ 

The large number of broken families 
is certainly not accounted for by the 
high death rate among Negro males. 
From what we know of these families, 
the absence of the male head is due 
primarily to desertion and _illegiti- 
macy. Both of these phenomena, 
especially the latter, have quite a 
different meaning in urban areas from 
what they have in the rural areas. The 
desertion of the male head in rural 
areas may not affect the functioning of 
the family where the authority of the 

3See the author’s The Negro Family in the 
United States, Appendix B, Table 2. 
of Wae te ee ine ees at es en 


Georgia the percentage of Negro families with a 
woman head was 37.8 and 34,9 respectively. 


mother and sympathetic relations be- 
tween her and her children are so im- 
portant in family organization. But in 
the urban areas, the numerous deser- 
tions of the fathers and husbands have 
an important effect upon the economic 
well-being of the family as well as 
upon its organization. 

The organization of the family in 
the urban areas of the South in natu- 
rally affected by its position in the 
class structure of the Negro com- 
munity. This class structure, based 
upon social distinctions, is relatively 
simple in the small towns; but be- 
comes more complex in the large urban 
areas where occupational differentia- 
tion plays a more important rdle in 
social stratification. Among the com- 
paratively small, and even in the 
large, cities upper-class family life has 
become stabilized and family tradition 
has considerable influence on Negro 
youth. They are ambitious to “get 
ahead” or follow in the footsteps of 
their elders who have succeeded in 
achieving some economic security and 
a respected place in the community. 
In order that their children may 
escape from the prejudice and dis- 
advantages of the South, parents may 
send their child North to school. Youth 
in such families acquire a sense of 
personal dignity and in spite of the 
handicaps of color possess confidence 
in their ability to secure a respected 
place in the world. 

Between this class and the great 
mass of lower-class Negroes there is a 
class of stable families. These families 
are generally under the control of the 
male head who provides economic 
support for his wife and children. 
Parents in this class often make tre- 
mendous sacrifices for their children 
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who are ambitious to secure a higher 
education or a profession and rise into 
the upper class. The children are 
seldom spoiled because their coopera- 
tion is often necessary in the struggle 
of the family to own a home, to edu- 
cate the children, and to maintain 
respectable standards of behavior. Al- 
though Negro youth in this class do 
not enjoy the same economic security 
as upper-class youth, they often prove 
more ambitious than upper-class 
youth. 

At the bottom of the social pyramid 
in these Southern urban communities 
is the lower class. Since this class lives 
close to a subsistence level it is natural 
that parents cannot make adequate 
provision for the physical needs of the 
children. Because of the large propor- 
tion of broken homes and the inade- 
quate wages of the male bredk3winner, 
the mother is either the chief bread- 
winner or is required to supplement 
her husband’s earnings. Consequently, 
the children lack supervision and the 
discipline of the home is likely to be 
impulsive, alternating between in- 
dulgences and violence. There are no 
family traditions in such families. 
The relations of the youth to their 
families are contingent upon the daily 
contingencies of their insecure exist- 
ence. The majority of the youth of-this 
class are likely to lack ambition and 
to live a day-to-day sort of existence. 
For many of them, such an existence 
leads from delinquency to crime. From 
this class comes the large class of 
petty offenders and criminals in 
Southern cities. 


THe Borper STATES 


A brief statement is, perhaps, neces- 
sary to Justify our consideration of the 


border states as a distinct area. First, 
it might be poined out that the 
majority of Negroes in the border 
states—Delaware, Maryland, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri—live in cities 
and it is with these that we are con- 
cerned in this paper. But there are 
other facts concerning the character 
and status of the Negro in these states 
which differentiate Negro communities 
in border cities from those in the 
South.® 

In the border states the Negro has 
enjoyed a greater security of life and 
property and his children have had a 
better opportunity to get an education. 
Though he has been segregated and 
denied certain civil rights, caste-like 
restrictions such as characterize the 
Old South have been less rigid and 
racial antipathies have been less 
violent.»The record of lynchings for 
the fifty-five year period from 1882 to 
1936 shows that in Mississippi alone 
the number of lynchings has been 
double that of the six border states 
combined. Only in Kentucky has the 
number of lynchings been comparable 
with that in the states of the Old 
South. As regards educational oppor- 
tunities, one finds that in 1930 the per- 
centage of Negro children, age seven to 
thirteen, attending school in the 
border states ranged from 91.1 per 
cent in Kentucky to 96.6 per cent in 
the District of Columbia; whereas in 
no state in the Old South did the 
percentage reach ninety. Moreover, in 
most of the states of the Old South 
the percentage of illiteracy in the age 
group, ten to fourteen, was from two 

5 See the author’s Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways: The Personality Development in the Middle 


States, American Council on Education, Washing- 


ton, D.C., 1940. 
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to four times as high as in Kentucky 
which had the highest rate among 
border states.* In addition to superior 
educational advantages, the Negro in 
the border states has been able to 
exercise what is generally regarded as 
the mark of citizenship; namely, the 
right to vote. 

In the border cities the class struc- 
ture of Negro communities has under- 
gone a longer period of evolution. 
Moreover, the occupational differen- 
tiation of the Negro population is 
tending to play a more important réle 
in social stratification. At the top of 
the social pyramid a relatively large 
upper class has come into existence 
because of educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities. For the same 
reason, the middle or intermediate 
class plays a more important role than 
the same class in communities farther 
South. In the class structure of the 
border cities, the influence of the older 
mulatto upper class has been more 
influential than in Southern cities with 
the exception of Charleston and New 
Orleans. All of these factors must be 
taken into consideration in an analysis 
of the influence of the family on Negro 
youth. 

Negro youth in the relatively large 
group of upper-class families enjoy 
not only an economically secure posi- 
tion but also a pre-eminent social 
status in the community. Sometimes 
because of the indulgence of their 
parents and their superior social posi- 
tion they become typically spoiled 
youngsters. Their superior social 
status makes itself felt not only in 
voluntary associations but in such 
public institutions as the schools. 

® Horace Mann Bond. The Education of the 


Negro in the American Social Order. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1934, p. 184. 


Their favored position within the igo- 
lated Negro world has given them 
unusual self-assurance. This self- 
assurance is derived in part from the 
traditional status and achievements of 
their forebears. It is also due in many 
cases to the fact of their white or 
mulatto ancestry, which was once an 
important factor in determining social 
status. Because of their secure family 
background and social status, youth 
in this class feel assured on the whole 
that they will achieve a place in the 
world worthy of their background. 

Among the middle-class families one 
finds the most ambitious youth in the 
border states. Since their families are 
not crushed by poverty and good edu- 
cational advantages are at hand, 
youth in this class are extremely 
mobile. Their parents may be excluded 
from the intimate circles of the upper 
class and they themselves may not be 
eligible for clubs of upper-class youth, 
they nevertheless are confident that in 
the competition of urban life they can 
rise. They feel that if they can acquire 
an education and are successful in the 
professions or in business they can 
attain a secure economic and social 
position at least in the Negro world. 
The economic crisis and the crowding 
of the ranks of teaching, medicine, and 
other professional occupations have 
brought some disillusionment. But 
despite these discouragements, youth 
in this class generally enjoy the se- 
curity of their parents’ devotion and 
support in their ambition to rise. 
Moreover, the family tradition is one 
of struggle to overcome difficulties and 
hardships. 

The majority of the youth in the 
lower class enjoy none of these ad- 
vantages. As in most cities a large pro- 
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portion of lower-class youth come 
from broken and impoverished homes. 
Because of this fact as well as the 
fact that their mothers are often 
breadwinners, they are neglected from 
early childhood. There is no tradition 
of stable family nor of triumph over 
hardships. They are not shielded by 
their parents from the harsher forms 
of race prejudice as the children of 
the upper class. They soon learn that 
they are members of a despised race. 
Moreover, because they are generally 
of dark complexion they often must 
suffer the contempt and ostracism of 
the fairer upper class. Although the 
public schools are accessible to them, 
they realize that their poverty and 
social position place them at a dis- 
advantage in competing with youth 
from the middle and upper classes. 
They become discouraged and drop 
out of school only to face a hostile 
world where they can not even sell 
their labor. Idleness and loafing lead 
them from delinquency to more serious 
crime. For their frustrations unregu- 
lated sexual enjoyment often offers 
some compensation. The children that 
they beget out of wedlock begin the 
vicious circle over again. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS OF THE NORTH 


| Seven out of eight Negroes in the 
North live in what is defined as urban 
areas; and more important still is the 
fact that the vast majority of these 
city dwellers live in large metropolitan 
communities.’ The movement of more 
than a million Negroes to the North 
has thus brought them into contact 
with what is distinctively modern in 





7In 1930, nearly a million or about two out of 
every five of the two and a half million Negroes 
in the North were in four cities: New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 


our civilization.® Whereas it has 
emancipated them from the tradi- 
tional subordination to whites in the 
South, it has thrown them into keener 
competition than they have ever 
known. It has accelerated the occupa- 
tional and social differentiation of the 
Negro population. Their simple folk- 
ways have lost their meaning or been 
sloughed off in the environment of the 
city. Their family organization, based 
largely upon sympathy and common 
interests developed in the struggle for 
existence in a rural environment, has 
not been able to withstand the secular 
interests of the modern world. 

The first problem that faces the 
Negro family in the Northern city is 
that of survival or providing the 
necessities of life. During the War 
period when the Negro first secured a 
foothold in Northern industries, Negro 
families succeeded fairly well in the 
struggle for existence. But since the 
onset of the economic crisis in 1929, 
the struggle of the Negro to survive in 
Northern cities has revealed his pre- 
carious position in American economic 
life<For example, a survey in New 
York City in 1935 revealed that forty- 
three per cent of the Negro families 
were receiving relief/and there is no 
reason to believe that the situation has 
improved very much since then. This 
means that probably more than half 
of the Negro youth in New York City 
are dependent upon relief allowances 
to their families. 

In Northern metropolitan areas as 
in border and Southern cities a large 
proportion of the Negro families, 


though not as large as in Southern and 


8See Louis Wirth, ‘‘Urbanism as a Way of 
Life,” The American Journal of Sociology, 44: 
1-24, Jl 1938. 
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border cities, are without male heads. 
Moreover, in Northern cities where 
large numbers of Negroes are em- 
ployed in industry the proportion of 
families without male heads tends to 
decline. The porportion of broken 
families is large enough, however, to 
affect the functioning of the Negro 
family in Northern cities. The absence 
of the male head in these families is 
due primarily to desertion on the part 
of the father, since unmarried mother- 
hood seems to occur less frequently 
there than in Southern and border 
states. 

The incidence of broken homes and 
the type of family organization which 
prevails among Negroes in the North- 
ern cities is related to the class struc- 
ture of the Negro community.® In the 
Northern city the occupational dif- 
ferentiation of the Negro population 
has gone farther than in border and 
Southern cities. The older social dis- 
tinctions which once formed the basis 
of social stratification have lost their 
force. Consequently, it is difficult to 
define social gradations in the Negro 
communities; but for purposes of our 
present discussion we may divide the 
Negro population into three broad 
classes. 

The city environment diminishes the 
control of the family over the be- 
havior and attitudes of youth in all 
classes of the Negro population. But 
youth of the upper class enjoy better 
physical care and much more economic 
security than youth in the other two 
classes. Moreover, because of their 
favored position they are able to take 
advantage of the new occupational 
opportunities which the city affords. 


~ ® See the author’s The Negro Family in Chicago. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 


This mobility often tends to make 
them break with the standards of be- 
havior and attitudes of their parents, 
especially parents with the back- 
ground of the upper class in Southern 
communities. On the other hand, youth 
in upper-class families may become 
the projection of their parents’ ambi- 
tion to achieve success and distinction 
in the competition of the city. 

Although youth of middle-class 
status enjoy the security of a fairly 
stable family life, they cannot depend 
upon the influence of their families in 
the struggle for a place in the com- 
munity. Some of them manage to rise 
out of their class, but the majority 
must face the difficult task of finding 
occupations consistent with their edu- 
cation and training. They are forced 
to face the organized competition and 
discrimination of white employers and 
workers. In some respects they are in 
a worse position than youth of lower- 
class status who aspire to nothing 
higher than menial or _ unskilled 
occupations. 

In the lower class the family scarce- 
ly functions as a mechanism of control 
over the behavior of youth. Since 
mothers are forced to bear a large part 
of the burden of supporting their 
families, children run wild in the 
streets. The problems of discipline 
faced by those public schools attended 
largely by lower-class children are 
beyond the power of the teachers to 
meet. At an early age lower-class 
youth become sophisticated in the 
vicious ways of their environment, the 
character of which is determined by 
social and economic forces beyond the 
control of the family.’® 





10 Tn this connection one might note the changes 
which took place in the charges against delinquent 
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CONCLUSION 


In our discussion of the influence of 
the Negro family on Negro youth we 
have attempted an analysis and an 
appraisal of the efficacy of the Negro 
family as a socializing agency. We 
have seen, first, that the problem is a 
very complex one, since the character 
and function of the Negro family vary 
considerably in different regions of the 
country. This is due not only to the 
fact that the economic and social 
status of the Negro is not the same 
in all areas but what is more im- 
portant because the character of 
Negro family life is affected by the 
nature of the larger social organization 








Negro boys in New York City from 1925 to 1934. 
In the former year the most common charges were 
disorderly conduct and desertion; whereas in the 
latter year the most common charges were larceny 
and burglary. See The Negro Family in the United 
States, p. 370. 


characteristic of each of the different 
areas. Also we have seen that the 
organization of the Negro family is 
affected by its position in the class 
structure of the Negro communities 
in the various areas. The class struc- 
ture of these communities provides a 
rough index to the process by which 
the Negro secures a place in the larger 
economic organization as well as an 
index to the process by which he 
assimilates American standards of 
behavior and attitudes toward life. 
Hence, the efficacy of the Negro family 
as a socializing agency depends upon 
its ability to provide for the physical 
needs of youth as well as its ability to 
maintain discipline, to give youth a 
sense of personal dignity, and to pass 
on to them the accumulated gains of 
the race in acquiring the cultural 
heritage of Western civilization. 








Cuapter III 


THE HEALTH STATUS AND HEALTH NEEDS OF THE 
NEGRO ADOLESCENT 


VircIntA M. ALEXANDER 


The 1937 Yearbook of this JouRNAL 
comprised an excellent survey of the 
“Health Status and Health Education 
of Negroes in the United States.’ In 
one chapter of the Yearbook of 1939 
Cornely and Alexander presented the 
“Health Status of the Negro in the 
United States” as one aspect of the 
“Position of the Negro in the Ameri- 
can Social Order.” Since the theme 
of this Yearbook is “The Negro Ado- 
lescent and His Needs” it is important 
to emphasize that every educational 
system should provide facilities for 
health diagnoses, health maintenance 
and health protection; that health 
education is a basic requirement which 
teachers of secondary education must 
be able to meet; that educators must 
know both the health problems and 
health needs of young people and the 
objectives of community health in 
order to develop a sound program of 
health education and health protec- 
tion. 

We habitually describe the health 
of a race or a nation in terms of 
longevity, general or specific mor- 
tality, and the amount of disabling 
illnesses. Health as a way of life is 
something more than freedom from 
disease, However, the health status of 
the Negro adolescent, viewed in terms 
of his physical and emotional fitness 
to live, can best be judged by the 


1See JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 6: (No. 
3), Jl 1937. 

2See JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 8:359- 
75, Jl 1939. 
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estimated life expectation figures for 
his race, the rate at which the people 
of his race die, the diseases causing 
their death and their disabilities, and 
the factors that contribute to under- 
mine their health, and to cause their 
diseases or their death. Knowing these, 
we can propose measures for controll- 
ing the spread of disease among his 
people, preventing premature death 
and needless suffering and promoting 
his individual and group welfare and 
usefulness. 


Necro-WHITE EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


According to specialists in vital 
statistics a Negro male infant born in 
1930 was expected to live almost 12 
years less than a white infant born at 
the same time, and a Negro female 
infant born in 1930 expected to live 
13 years less than the white female 
infant born at the same time.* Figure 
1 illustrates this statement. 

According to Britten who studied 
life tables in 1924 there was a some- 
what greater improvement in expecta- 
tion of life at birth for colored males 
and females than for white.* But 
though length of life of Negroes has 
increased through the years it is not 
nearly so long as that of the white 
race. It is affected by the greater 


Negro mortality rates and the slower 


8 Louis I. Dublin, “The Problem of Negro 
Health as Revealed by Vital Statistics,”” JOURNAL 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 6:268-75, J1 1937. _ 

* Rollo H. Britten, “Some Tendencies Indicated 
by the New Life Tables,” Public Health Reports, 
pp. 737-49, Ap 11, 1924. 
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Fig. 1. 


decline in mortality rates for Negroes 
than for whites. Figure 2 illustrates 
Britten’s observations. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


The increase of the Negro life span 
since 1900 has been due largely to the 
reduction of mortality from com- 
municable diseases and to the general 
improvement in the sanitation of the 
environment (do not be unmindful of 
our ghettoes!), the wide-spread growth 
of child health clinics, and improved 
(though limited) facilities for medical 
care. The saving of life has occurred 
mainly among infants, children, and 
young adults. But the death rate in 
1937 for Negro infants who died be- 
fore the end of their first year of life 
was 82 per 1,000 live births, while the ~ 
rate for white infants was 50 per 1,000 


Fig. 2. 


live births. In every section of the 
United States the mortality rate for 
Negro infants is greatly higher than 
that for white infants. The mortality 
among Negro infants today is almost 
as high as that of white infants forty 
years ago. About 22,000 Negro infants 
die each year in the United States.° 
The major causes of death in infancy 
and early childhood are premature 
birth, birth injuries, syphilis, con- 
genital debility and malformation, 
influenza, and pneumonia. 


Diseases Causinc HicH Morta.ity 
AmonGa Necro YOUTHS 


The death rate from syphilis is 8 
times higher among Negroes than 


5 Elizabeth C. Tandy, ‘Infant and Maternal 
Mortality Among Negroes,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION, 6:322-49, Jl 1937. 
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whites. It is a leading cause of death 
among Negro adolescents. Tuber- 
culosis is the fifth cause of death for 
white adolescents and the chief cause 
of death for Negro adolescents. It 


tionately high death rate among 
Negro children and youths. O. F. Hed- 
ley finds that the death rate from heart 
disease among Negroes from 5 to 24 
years of age in the South nearly equals 


The United States Waite and Colored | 
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Fig. 3. Mean annual mortality from heart disease per 100,000 persons 5-24 years of age in the 
United States during 1922-29, based on the registration States of 1922. In 9 Southern States 
and the District of Columbia, death rates among white and colored populations are shown. 
In the figure for the entire United States the rates are shown for the population without 


respect to color. 


accounts for more than one-fifth of all 
the deaths of Negroes from 5 to 19 
years of age. Tuberculosis, influenza, 
and pneumonia account for nearly 
three-fourths of the excess Negro 
mortality under 25 years of age. Fifty 
per cent of this excess is due to tuber- 
culosis alone. We shall discuss these 
two diseases later. 

Heart Disease causes a dispropor- 


that of the total population in other 
parts of the country. Figure 3 illus- 
trates Hedley’s observations.® 


MatTernAL Morta.ity 


One out of every 14 Negro women 
who died between 15 and 45 years of 


60, F. Hedley, “Trends, Geographical and Ra- 
cial Distribution of Mortality from Heart Disease 
Among Persons 5-24 Years of Age in the United 
States During Recent Years,’ Public Health Re- 
ports, 54:2271-96, D 29, 1939. 
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age in 1937 died from a condition as- 
sociated with pregnancy or childbirth. 
Many other deaths were undoubtedly 
aggravated by pregnancy. A great pro- 
portion of these deaths was among 
women under 25 years of age. Mater- 
nal mortality among Negro women is 
far greater than that among white 
women. In some states, the rate for 
Negroes is more than twice that for 
white mothers. Puerperal sepsis and 
the toxemias of pregnancy are largely 
preventable but take a great annual 
toll of Negro mothers. Though the 
mortality rate has declined it is still 
shockingly high. Twenty-three per 
cent of the Negro mothers who died 
in child-birth from 1933-35 were un- 
der 20 years of age as compared with 
11 per cent of the white mothers. 
Fifty-five per cent of the mothers of 
Negro infants were under 25 years of 
age, whereas 40 per cent of the 
mothers of white infants are in this 
age group.’ Factors: Poverty and ig- 
norance, the working condition of the 
mother, lack of prenatal care, the in- 
accessibility of hospitals, delivery by 
unskilled ignorant mid-wives in the 
South with no physician in attendance, 
undiagnosed and untreated syphilis, 
and illegitimacy are factors contribut- 
ing to the high death rate of Negro 
mothers. In the North, 3 per cent of 
Negro mothers have no physician in 
attendance at delivery of their babies. 
In the South, only 31 per cent of the 
Negro births are attended by physi- 
cians, Ninety-five per cent of all live 
white babies born in the United States 
are attended by physicians while 40 
per cent of all live Negro babies are 
attended by physicians. Hospitals are 


—_——— 

‘Elizabeth C. Tandy, “Infant and Maternal 
Mortality Among Negroes,’’ U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Publication 243, 1937. 
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used for the delivery of mothers of 
1 out of every 2 white babies while the 
mothers of 1 out of every 5 Negro 
babies are delivered in hospitals. 

In a study of maternal mortality in 
15 states 18 per cent of the group 
studied were Negroes but more than 
one-half of the unmarried women in 
the group were Negroes. The maternal 
mortality rate for unmarried mothers 
in the States was 142 per 10,000 ille- 
gitimate live births; for married 
mothers it was 60 per 10,000 legiti- 
mate births.® 


PREVENTABLE Diseases Causine HIGH 
MortTALity AND MorRBIDITY 


Syphilis, gonorrhea, lymphogranu- 
loma inguinale and granuloma lin- 
guinale are not only largely responsible 
for the major mortality of Negro ado- 
lescents but are the chief causes of 
illness and impaired efficiency of a 
Negro community. These diseases tend 
to check the natural increase in popu- 
lation for there is a great human wast- 
age caused by syphilis which fre- 
quently results in abortions, stillbirths 
and deaths of infants before the end 
of their first year of life. Many women 
who acquire gonorrhea in their early 
youth are unable to bear children due 
to the sterility caused by this disease. 
Congenital and acquired syphilis in 
adolescence are responsible for much 
mental disease, arrested mental de- 
velopment, mental retardation, juve- 
nile delinquency, unemployment and 
economic loss, decreased physical 
stamina, and emotional and social un- 
fitness. Gonorrhea, the great crippler, 
also contributes to this picture. Both 
gonorrhea and syphilis are contracted 


8 “Maternal Deaths: A Brief Report of a Study 
Made in 15 States,’ Children’s Bureau, Publication 
3 
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with greatest frequency in early adult 
life. There are no completely reliable 
figures to show the number of deaths 
due to syphilis in either the white or 
Negro race. It appears that syphilis 
is on the increase for both races. Haz- 
en tells us the best figures we have at 
present are that the incidence of syph- 
ilis in the Negro as compared to the 
white is 7.2 as compared to 4.° Both 
the Negro women and child suffer from 
syphilis at least 2% times as fre- 
quently as do the white. Syphilis kills 
at least 100,000 adults in the United 
States each year. The factors responsi- 
ble for the high incidence of syphilis 
in the Negro are poverty, ignorance, 
over-crowding, bad housing, low 
standards of living, lack of appropri- 
ate health education in primary and 
secondary schools, lack of adequate 
medical and hospital care in any com- 
munity, inadequate public health con- 
trol methods due to indifference, 
under-staffed personnel and lack of 
funds. Publie schools, colleges, and 
universities harbor gonorrhea and 
syphilis carriers. They should be the 
greatest contact-centers for identify- 
ing early victims and getting their 
diseases under control. By thorough 
health education methods educators 
could make students and their families 
sufficiently acquainted with this great 
health problem to want to become 
actively engaged in developing com- 
munity programs for its control. 
Tuberculosis. In spite of progressive 
measures to control this most wide- 
spread and damaging of all the major 
diseases, tuberculosis takes the lives 
of 70,000 Americans every year. There 
are about 420,000 active cases of tu- 
9H, H. Hazen, ‘A Leading Cause of Deaths: 


Syphilis,’ JouRNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 6:310- 
21, Jl 1939. 


berculosis today to which at least 
1,000,000 are actually, or will inevit- 
ably become, exposed. Tuberculosis 
attacks young people and _ causes 
greatest ravages among them. One out 
of every 10 Negro deaths is at- 
tributed to tuberculosis and 1 Negro 
child out of every 5 Negro children 
dying between the ages of 5 and 20 
years of age dies of tuberculosis. Poy- 
erty and all that poverty connotes, 
viz: bad housing, overcrowding, un- 
sanitary environment, ignorance, and 
limited medical and hospital facilities 
are major factors favoring the spread 
of tuberculosis among Negro youths. 
The control of the disease will depend 
upon public health measures to facili- 
tate early diagnosis, to provide 
adequate treatment, to maintain a 
program of case-finding, follow-up 
guidance, rehabilitation, and health 
education. Slum clearance, opportuni- 
ties for employment, and a_ higher 
standard of living are concomitant 
community and national prerequisites 
for the eradication of this disease. 


DISEASES IMPAIRING HEALTH AND 
EFFICIENCY 


The health problem of the Negro 
adolescent in the United States is tied 
up with his socio-economic situation 
in the locality and state in which he 
lives. Hookworm infestation, malaria, 
pellagra, and other dietary deficiency 
diseases are responsible for needless 
deaths, illnesses, and lowered efficiency 
among great numbers of Southern Ne- 
gro youths. The control of hookworm 
and malaria depends upon better 
housing in the rural South, screening, 
sanitary privies and other public 
health measures for the control of 
the sanitation of the environment. 
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Malnutrition, whether due to ignor- 
ance concerning diet and farming or 
to anemia which is frequently the re- 
sult of these deficiency diseases, is not 
only a common health problem of 
Southern Negro youths but is a defi- 
nite factor in the health efficiency of 
young Negroes throughout the coun- 
try. College and university students, 
Negro teachers of primary and second- 
ary schools, and even Negro college 
and university professors present evi- 
dences of malnutrition. Poindexter 
tells us that pellagra and dermatoses 
are from 3.9 to 5 times as frequent 
among Negroes as among whites in 
the South.?° Both Poindexter and Se- 
brell emphasize that permanent con- 
trol of pellagra can be obtained only 
by health education and economic op- 
portunity for bringing about perma- 
nent changes in dietary habits. For the 
Southern Negro, Sebrell’s treatment of 
pellagra includes: 1 quart of milk 
daily ; 3,000 to 4,000 calories or more 
daily containing, in addition to milk, 
lean meats, liver, and other foods rich 
in pellagra-preventive vitamin; not 
less than 30 Gm. and up to 200 Gm. 
or more daily of pure dried powdered 
yeast; liver extracts, either orally or 
parenterally, in very large daily doses 
in the severe cases; feedings at fre- 
quent intervals and careful, individual 
nursing, in order to see that the patient 
actually eats and retains the large 
amount of food necessary; sympto- 
matic treatment as indicated.” Nei- 
ther a share-cropper nor a poor Negro 
youth anywhere could afford either 
the diet, the liver extract; nor could 





“H. A. Poindexter, “Special Health Problems 
of Negroes in Rural Areas,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDvCATION, 6:399-412, Jl 1939, 

uW, H! Sebrell, “Vitamins in Relation to the 
Prevention and Treatment of Pellagra,’’ Journal 
% ~ acca Medical Association, 1665-72, M 


he get the “individual nursing care 
necessary to correct this deficiency 
disease.” 


THE NUTRITIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE Necro ADOLESCENT 


On the problem of nutrition and the 
importance of food habits McLester 


says 


It is difficult to estimate how many per- 
sons in this country are so poor that they 
are unable to purchase the food necessary 
to keep them in health; but if one takes the 
criterion adopted by Orr in discussing the 
identical problem in England and assumes 
that those living on relief belong in this 
category, it can be said that something like 
twenty million American people are living - 
near or below the threshold of nutritive 
safety. This condition, if continued, will 
surely affect the health of the race. The in- 
come of these people must be raised or the 
price of food lowered. To make agriculture 
profitable to the extent that a good rural 
population can be maintained and at the 
same time the rest of the population sup- 
plied with cheap food is a problem that con- 
fronts the nation. 

The food habits of a people are deter- 
mined to an enormous degree by custom. 
What is commonly regarded as a diethesis 
or familial pre-disposition not infrequently, 
as has been pointed out by Cowgill, is an ex- 
pression of the faulty food habits of the 
family. So dominating are the tabus and 
customs of a family or race as regards their 
food that these sometimes assume all of the 
force of mores. If the food habits of a people, 
because of poor supply, religious prejudice 
or other reason, are grievously at fault, in 
all likelihood these will be accompanied by 
a gradual deterioration of the family or 
race; if, on the other hand, these habits are 
good, this circumstance will be reflected 
in more advanced physical development, 
greater longevity and a higher level of cul- 
tural attainment. In the past, science has 
conferred on those peoples who availed 
themselves of the newer knowledge of in- 
fectious diseases better health and a greater 
average length of life. In the future it 
promises to those races who will take ad- 
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vantage of the newer knowledge of nutrition 
a large stature, greater vigor, increased 
longevity and a higher level of cultural at- 
tainment.” 


OrHEeR HeattH HANDICAPS OF THE 
NEGRO ADOLESCENT 
As to orthopedic defects, it is not 
known how many Negro youths are 
crippled from birth injuries, congenital 
deformities, accidents, poliomyelitis 
and tuberculosis but it is estimated 
that over 6 children in every 1,000 of 
the population under 21 years of age 
are seriously handicapped by these 
deficiencies. About 30 per cent of all 
children of the United States under 
15 years of age suffer from defective 
vision; and about 34 of them have 
dental defects. Negro children suffer 
from these handicaps in about equal 
numbers with white children. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF THE NEGRO 
ADOLESCENT 


We have too little accurate informa- 
tion concerning the mental health sta- 
tus of young people but we know that 
Negro communities suffer because of 
the general lack of facilities for men- 
tal hygiene guidance. Negro youth do 
not benefit in great numbers by school 
or community programs for the study 
of behavior problems, personality ad- 
justment, mating, vocational guid- 
ance, court disposition, and the exam- 
ination of children and prospective 
foster parents for adoption. Too often 
the Boards of Negro schools or of 
schools in which there are large num- 
bers of Negro students have shown 
neither the wisdom nor the foresight 
to apply psychiatric or mental hygiene 

2 James S. McLester, “Nutrition and the Fu- 


ture of Man,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, pp. 2144-47, Je 15, 1935, 


principles in choosing their teaching 
and administrative personnel; nor 
have teachers and administrators 
applied these methods when dealing 
with individual or mass student and 
parent problems. 


A YoutH WELL Born 


The health status of any youth is 
dependent upon his total family situa- 
tion. Ideally a Negro adolescent 
should have been born to and grown 
up with loving healthy parents who 
were able to supply his needs, includ- 
ing nourishing food, decent housing, 
and healthy sisters and brothers. His 
parents should have been unhampered 
by unemployment and poverty or 
unhealthy sweatshop conditions. Until 
the age of 18 he should not have had to 
work for a living for himself nor his 
family. He should have enjoyed the 
opportunity for full-time school at- 
tendance and recreation. He should 
have grown up in a community in 
which the public health system pro- 
tected him against impure milk and 
water, against communicable diseases 
of childhood, against tuberculosis, 
syphilis and other preventable dis- 
eases. And he should be able to look 
confidently to the future when he 
would find employment, marry, have 
children and assume the full responsi- 
bilities of a healthy ardent citizen. 


Tue FAMILY LIFE OF THE NEGRO 
ADOLESCENTS 


There is probably no such Negro 
youth living in the United States to- 
day as the one just pictured. Since 
most Negro adolescents are poor the 
“typical” youth could be one of the 
6,000,000 people in the United States 
who are unable to work, attend school, 
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or pursue their usual activities during 
the winter months on account of ill- 
ness, injury, or because of gross physi- 
cal impairment resulting from disease 
or accident. Two and one-half million 
of these 6,000,000 are disabled because 
of chronic disease and permanent im- 
pairment. Urban Negro youth in the 
North and the South grow up in com- 
munities characterized by evidences of 
health deficiencies, poverty, diseases, 
ignorance, poor housing, unemploy- 
ment, homes disrupted by the death of 
one or both parents or by desertion, 
lack of knowledge of sex and personal 
hygiene, overcrowding in unsanitary, 
unattractive localities which engender 
ill will, delinquency, crime, low stand- 
ards of living, and indifferent morals. 
In many dwellings there are lacking 
the ordinary necessities of decent liv- 
ing as indoor flush toilets, baths, cen- 
tral heating; and the houses are in a 
disreputable state of repair. The con- 
ditions of children living in rural areas 
are equally as bad or worse. Many 
farm houses are slum structures; up- 
keep of the dwellings is poor; and 
about one million of the three million 
farm families move each year. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HEALTH 


In a discussion of the differences in 
opportunities for health, Mountin and 
O’Hara™ say 


Without a doubt, if health promoting meas- 
ures were applied on the same broad scale 
as are educational measures, they would 
relieve much personal and group misery 
present in the country today and lighten the 
financial burdens that illness now lays upon 
society. A talented Robert Louis Stevenson, 
stricken with tuberculosis, may yet meet life 
so charmingly that the children of his mind 





an: Joseph W. Mountin and Hazel O’Hara, 
Differences in Oupertanitien for Health,’’ Reprint 
No. 1920 Public Health Reports, pp. 1-3, 1938. 
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survive him as a boon to millions of people. 
But the day laborer suffering from the same 
disease may bequeath his physical children, 
perhaps also infected, to society for sup- 
port. 

Chief among life’s ironies one might point 
to the spread of sickness among those who 
possess few of the comforts of existence. 
This controverts a certain superficial opinion, 
now on the wane, that the poor, through 
some mysterious immunity arising from 
poverty, preserve their health, while the 
rich riotously throw theirs away. The poor 
may not suffer from diabetes to the same ex- 
tent as do the rich, but the consensus of a 
large number of surveys shows that there is 
much excess of sickness among the poor and 
relief families from tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
nephritis, and rheumatism. The rate for dis- 
abilities from other important diseases and 
from accidents is also higher among the 
poor. 

Surveys of health have long indicated that 
illness rates in general are highest among the 
poor and decline with increasing income. 
One study of 9,000 families in 18 states 
showed that wage-earners in families having 
less than $1,200 annual income lost more 
than twice as many days per person per 
year as did gainful workers in families whose 
income was more than $3,000. The loss of 
even a day’s wages to a laborer’s family may 
spell distress, whereas among those families 
in the second group it may be of very little 
moment. 

Inquiries made during the past few years 
have penetrated into the wide strata of re- 
lief families and reveal the total illness rate 
of the poor on relief definitely exceeds that 
of the poor who are not on relief. By using 
inability to work for 7 days or longer as 
a measure of illness, it was found through 
a survey of 280,000 persons in 8 large cities 
that a total illness rate of 156 cases per 
1,000 persons prevailed among families hav- 
ing annual incomes of $3,000 or more, as 
compared with rates of 188 for families with 
annual incomes of less than $1,000, and 262 
for families receiving public relief. These fig- 
ures indicate a concentration of poverty, 
sickness, and general misery to an extent 
that most individuals not directly experienc- 
ing them would find hard to imagine. (See 
Figure 4.) 
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Fig. 4. Frequency of illness per annum among members of families in selected income brackets. 
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Fig. 5. Proportion of illnesses causing inability to work for 1 day or longer that were attended by a 
doctor in families having large and small per capita income. 
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Fig. 6. Annual diphtheria immunizations per 1,000 children under 5 years in families of 
selected income brackets. 
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Fig. 7. Annual rate of dental fillings received by members of families of selected income brackets. 
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Another fact brought to light by the 
National Health Survey is that 


The poor receive less medical care per per- 
son and much less per case of illness than do 
those in more fortunate circumstances. Even 
among families financed on a modest scale, 
the percentage of illnesses attended by a doc- 
tor increases noticeably with small differ- 
ences in income. Among the 29,000 persons 
surveyed in 7 large cities, 59 per cent of the 
illnesses causing inability to work were at- 
tended by a doctor in families with an in- 
come of less than $150 per capita per annum, 
while 71 per cent were attended in those 
families whose income was $425 or more per 
capita. The average of calls per case at- 
tended for the first group was 4.2 and for the 
second 6.4." 


(Figure 5 illustrates this statement 
and figures 6 and 7 further show the 
differences in opportunities for health 
according to family income.) 


HeattH NEEDS OF THE NEGRO 
ADOLESCENT 


The major health needs of the Ne- 
gro adolescent may be summarized as 
follows: 


1, Healthy parents with work, social 
and health opportunities provided 
the communities in which they 
ive. 

2. Healthy intelligent teachers who 
themselves know and practice the 
rules of health and who are recog- 
nized allies in the program of health 
education and health protection in 
the schools in which they teach. 

3. Healthy intelligent school admin- 
istrators who themselves are health 
conscious enough to appoint to their 
faculties men and women who are 
mentally, emotionally and physi- 
cally healthy; and who will pro- 
mote and support student health 
departments that meet the stand- 
ards of the American Student 
Health Association and the Ameri- 





4 Ibid. 


can Public Health Association. 


4. The advantages of community or 


district health centers which, as an 
arm of the public health depart- 
ment, will be devoted to a program 
of health maintenance, disease pre- 
vention and cooperative alliance 
with hospitals and the private 
medical and dental professions. 


. Recreational facilities which no 


doubt are discussed elsewhere in 
this Yearbook. 


. Intelligent, sympathetic healthy 


leaders in churches, welfare, char- 
acter building organizations, and 
employment centers of which the 
personnel will be conscientious 
allies in the health maintenance 
program of the community. 


. Opportunities for medical care ac- 


cording to need rather than accord- 
ing to financial means. This will 
involve the availability of physi- 
cians and dentists who are free to 
serve with enthusiasm and interest; 
laboratory and other technical fa- 
cilities for which youths can rarely 
pay; nursing services; and ade- 
quately supported hospitals to go 
to when they are ill. 

Health Surveys have shown that 
fewer sick Negroes have doctors 
call on them; Negro patients who 
call the doctor have fewer calls per 
illness; medical facilities are often 
denied Negroes on account of color. 
There are only about 100 Negro 
Hospitals in the United States. 
Flint Goodridge Hospital in New 
Orleans is the only hospital in 
Louisiana where a Negro physician 
may take his patient.’® In Missis- 
sippi there are over 100,000 Negroes 
and there is not a hospital in which 
a Negro physician may care for 
his patients.*® 


. A share in the Public Health Pro- 


gram of the cities, counties and 
states in proportion to the health 


needs of the Negroes in the area. 


15 United States Public Health Service Bulletin 


243, 1938 


i6 Council of Medical Education and Hospital, 


“Hospital and Medical Care in Mississippi,’ Jr, 
Amer, Med. Assn., 112: 2317-32, Je 3, 1939. 
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A Puan ror MEETING THE HEALTH 
NEEDS OF THE NeEGRO ADOLESCENT 


The provisions of the National 
Health Bill’? and the National Hos- 
pital Bill’® now before Congress are 
planned to meet the great deficiencies 
in our physical facilities for good 
health. If enacted these bills should: 


... Strengthen and extend public health serv- 
ices—Federal, State, local—throughout the 
country; promote a frontal attack on causes 
of sickness and death; encourage research 
and experimentation that will broaden the 
effective attack on ailments which science 
has yet to master; protect motherhood and 
conserve childhood; expend the physical 
facilities for good health—hospitals, sana- 
toria, laboratories, health centers—which are 
the workshops and scientific aids of modern 
practice; protect patients and their families 
against the hazards of unemployment and 
wage loss due to sickness; bring adequate 
medical care within the reach of everyone.” 


Tue Future HEALTH STATUS OF THE 
Necro ADOLESCENT 


This discussion has emphasized not 


17S 1620, 76th Congress. 

%S 3220 77th Congress. 

” Thomas Parran, ‘‘Health Needs of the Na- 
tion,” Public Health Reports, 54: No, 2, 919-24, 
Je (2), 1939. 


health but disease situations among 
Negro youths. We hope our civiliza- 
tion will continue to exist and that 
some future contributor to the Year- 
book will write a paper on “Evidences 
of the Healthfulness of the Negro 
Adolescent.” We hope also that he will 
have collected data concerning the 
physical, physiologic, and mental 
measurements of health and that he 
will be able to show a definitely down- 
ward trend in mortality and morbid- 
ity rates for the diseases we have dis- 
cussed. We believe that this future 
writer will be able to prove the Negro 
adolescent to be a more healthy indi- 
vidual and that his improved health 
status was brought about largely by 
the provisions of the National Health 
and Hospital Acts, the- continued de- 
velopment of Federal Housing proj- 
ects, improved economic conditions, 
social security, and an enormously 
advanced program of health guidance 
and health education in our primary 
and secondary schools as well as our 
colleges and our universities. 





hat 
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THE PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF NEGRO YOUTH AS REVEALED 
BY DELINQUENCY AND CRIME STATISTICS 


Mary Hurr Diaas 


Delinquency as a term refers to any 
juvenile misconduct as might be dealt 
with under the law. Crime implies in- 
tentional injury done to others for 
one’s own advantage. It involves hu- 
man beings in whom community feel- 
ing, for various reasons, is not suffi- 
ciently developed. 

Now for the last few centuries the 
tenor of the public mind toward those 
who transgress the law in any obvious 
way has vacillated between that of 
harsh criticism and blame on the one 
hand, and maudlin sentimentality on 
the other. Neither the young nor the 
old were spared; neither attitude con- 
tributed one whit to the solution of the 
problem. “Let the punishment fit the 
crime” embodies the gist of the treat- 
ment dealt those who were unfortunate 
enough to run afoul the law. And dur- 
ing those times the eight-year-old boy 
who stole a pig was hanged along side 
the septuagenarian who took a paltry 
piece of tart. 

The changes that have come about 
since the beginning of this century 
have been revolutionary. They have 
tended to spring from waves of inter- 
est set in motion by the juvenile court 
“movement,” which was crystalized 
into its present form by the passage 
of an Illinois law on April 21, 1899. 
This was the first piece of legislation 
to bring under one jurisdiction—that 
of a court especially organized for 
children’s work, all cases involving 
delinquent, neglected, and dependent 
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children. This was less than a half- 
century ago. However, the roots of the 
juvenile court idea extend far back 
into English jurisprudence. That an- 
cient institution, the English High 
Court of Chancery, keeper of the 
King’s conscience, in applying the 
principles of equity to cases in which 
rigid rules of law and order alone 
would not bring justice, was called 
upon to exercise the perogative of the 
Crown as parens patriae in behalf of 
children whose welfare and/or prop- 
erty were in jeopardy. In America the 
power of the State as parens patriae 
was exercised through its representa- 
tive, a court of chancery jurisdiction, 
which assumed control and protection 
over the person and property of 
minors. This was affirmed in several 
cases which arose in various ones of 
the states in the 19th century. 
During the last two decades the 
trends in treatment of delinquency 
have been toward an individualization 
of the child and his particular diffi- 
culty, and a consideration of delin- 
quent behavior itself as simply a form 
or variation of the stream of life’s ac- 
tivities. Healy and Bronner have given 
a series of studies’ which, in all prob- 
ability have provided us with our most 
valuable information both on the na- 
ture of juvenile delinquency and on 
the delinquent himself. They have 


1William Healy, The Individual Delinquent, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1915; Mental 
Conflicts and Misconduct, 1928, same publishers. 
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contributed much toward the discov- 
ery of some general principles, if in- 
deed they may be so termed, signifi- 
cant among which is the following: 
that “the origins of delinquency in 
every case unquestionably represent 
the expression of desires and urges 
which are otherwise unsatisfied.’ 
Thus for the offender, the delinquent 
act is as much a response to inner 
drives and outer stimuli as is any 
other kind of behavior. In addition, it 
has purposiveness—a specific mean- 
ingfulness to the individual. And it 
is not far fetched to suggest that much 
of the lack of success so frequently 
met with in dealing with the problem 
rests upon the failure to comprehend 
just what this meaningfulness in- 
volves. 

Unfortunately, there are many fea- 
tures in American culture which pre- 
dispose to delinquency in any child. 
A number of our social institutions 
act as pressures on numerous young 
people, who, for various reasons, have 
not been prepared in childhood to meet 
them. Especially is this true of the 
Negro child. Because of his minority 
status he is exposed unduly to those 
features of community life that are 
least desirable. At the same time there 
are available for him fewer commun- 
ity resources such as would assist him 
in working out for himself compensa- 
tory satisfactions that are socially ac- 
ceptable. These differentials should 
always be kept in mind in any exam- 
ination or projected interpretation of 
delinquency and crime rates among 
Negro youth. 


2? William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, New 
Light on Delinquency and Its oe New 
Haven : Yale University Press, 1936, 

%U. 8S. Department of Labor, Giaren in the 
Courts, Childrens Bureau Publication No. 250 
(1940), p. 12. 





DELINQUENCY AND CRIME Rares 
AMONG NEGROES 


The number of Negro children who 
are brought before the courts annually 
in various parts of this country has 
now for some time been greater in 
proportion than their total number in 
the population would warrant. It is 
true that this picture varies to some 
degree from area to area, and from 
year to year. However, the dispropor- 
tion tends to persist. 

In considering the extent of juvenile 
delinquency among Negroes, the fol- 
lowing general facts should be remem- 
bered: First, that for both the Negro 
and the white groups, the number of 
boys’ delinquency cases exceeds by far 
that of girls’. Secondly, that the trend 
toward decrease in number since 1929 
has tended to be more constant and 
perceptible among the girls’ cases than 
is true of the boys’.* 

Table I shows the total number of 
cases dealt with by 28 courts* during 
each year from 1929 to 1937 inclusive 
by race of the children disposed of. 

It is evident from these figures that 
while there was a gradual decrease in 
the number of cases of white children 
dealt with by these courts each year 
from 1930 through 1936, during the 
same period the number of cases of 
Negro children gradually increased 
each year except 1932 and 1936. In 
1937 there was an increase in the num- 
ber of cases of both Negro and white 
children. For the Negroes the increase 
was 15 per cent over 1936 and for 
white children it was 10 per cent. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the 
juvenile delinquency cases dealt with 


4These courts have reported to the Childrens 
Bureau each year since 1929. 
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by these courts in 1937 were those of 
Negro children. 

During the same year, in reports of 
53 courts,> representing each of the 
geographic divisions of the United 
States except the West North Central, 
and covering one-fifth of the country’s 
total population according to the 1930 
census, Negro children were involved 
in 22 per cent of the delinquency 
cases, whereas white children repre- 
sented 78 per cent. Now when a com- 


what. Certainly it would influence 
considerably the age distribution of 
the cases handled. Among 53 courts 
that reported on an individual card 
basis in 1937, 24 had jurisdiction over 
children under 16 years of age; 7, un- 
der 17 years; 20, under 18 years; and 
2, under 21 years. Table II presents 
a distribution of delinquency cases ac- 
cording to age and race as disposed of 
by the 53 courts in 1937. 

From this it is clear that there are 


TABLE I 


Racs oF Cu1npREN DEALT wiTH IN DELINQUENCY CasEs DISPOSED OF BY 
28 Courts 1929-37* 


























Year Total White Negro Other Rew = 
1929 36, 902 29, 489 6,257 27 1,129 
1930 37,570 30/713 6.798 52 7 
1931 36,221 29/244 6,925 36 16 
1932 32/955 26,185 6,727 41 2 
1933 32/723 25.644 7,046 33 

1934 32.179 24'717 7/416 46 

1935 30,554 22445 8,078 31 

1936 27/849 20,563 7/240 46 

1937 31,038 22675 8,315 48 F 





* U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1940 


parison is made between the racial dis- 
tribution of the cases of delinquent 
children and the racial distribution of 
all children under 21 years of age in 
the areas served by these 53 courts, it 
is found that Negro children are repre- 
sented in a much larger proportion of 
the delinquency cases than they are 
in-the general population. Of the total 
number of children under the age of 
21 in the general population 7 per cent 
were Negro and 93 per cent, white. 
The age at which the majority of 
children come in contact with the 
court is of significance. It is true that 
the maximum age for juvenile court 
jurisdiction would affect this some- 


‘These courts sent the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
we for each delinquency case disposed of during 


striking differences in age distribution 
both between boys and girls and be- 
tween Negro and white children in the 
cases handled. Significant among the 
differences is the fact that an appre- 
ciably larger per cent of the Negro 
children came in contact with the 
courts at an earlier age than was true 
with the white children. However, the 
largest percentage of cases among both 
boys and girls and among both Negro 
and white children was in the age 
group that covered the 14th and 15th 
year. 

The reason for which a child is 
referred to court is of importance, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the 
treatment of delinquency. Table III 
presents a distribution of the offenses 
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for which Negro and white children 
were brought before the courts in 1937. 
From this it is evident that a larger 
proportion of Negro than of white 
boys were referred for stealing. On 
the other hand a smaller proportion of 
Negro boys were referred for acts of 
carelessness or mischief, traffic viola- 
tions, truancy and running away than 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


referred to juvenile courts showed lit- 
tle variation between Negro and white 
children. But there was considerable 
difference between boys’ and girls’ 
cases. Police referred practically 
three-fourths of the boys, but only 
about a third of the girls. Parents and 
relatives referred the next highest per- 
centage of girls. 


TABLE II 
Aae oF WHITE AND Necro Boys Aanp Girts DEALT witH IN DELINQUENCY Caszs 
DisposEep or By 53 Courts IN 1937* 








Delinquency Cases 





Age and Sex of 


Per cent Distribution 





Negro | Other | Total | White|Negro | Other 





Children Number 

Total White 
Total cases..........| 45,683 | 35,401 
Boys cases.......... 38,985 | 30,201 
Age reported... .) 38,923 | 30,154 
Under 10 years...... 1,803 1,370 
10 years, under 12...} 4,449] 38,219 
12 years, under 14...] 8,902 6,529 
14 years, under 16. ..} 15,409 | 11,988 


16 years, under [8...{ 8,164 ( 6,883 
18 years and over.... 196 165 











Age not reported..... 62 47 
NN NN 5.55 459000508: 6,698 5,200 
Age reported........ 6,687 | 5,190 
Under 10 years...... 165 126 
10 years, under 12... 325 221 
12 years, under 14...{ 1,121 781 
14 years, under 16...| 3,074 2,365 
16 years, under 18...) 1,925} 1,626 
18 years and over.... 77 71 
Age not reported.... 11 10 


10,203 | 79 

8,720 | 64 

8,705 | 64 { 100 { 100 { 100 | 100 
431 2 5 4 5 3 


1,225 5 11 11 14 8 


2,357} 16 23 22 27 25 
3,399 | 22 40 40 39 34 


1,263} 18 | 21 | 23 | 15 | 28 
30| 1 t t oe 


293 
5 
1 


15 

1,483 | 15 | 
1,482} 15 | 100 | 100 | 100 : 
38 1 2 3 3 t 
104 5 4 7 t 
339 17 15 | 23 : 
t 
! 


1 
703 ° 46 46 47 
1 




















* U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1940. 
Tt Less than 1 per cent. 
t Percentage not computed; too few cases. 


was true for white boys, Negro girls 
were referred more frequently than 
white girls for stealing, acts of care- 
lessness or mischief, being ungovern- 
able, and for injury to persons. They 
were referred less frequently for tru- 
ancy, running away, and sex offenses 
than were white girls. 

The source® from which cases are 


6 Police, school department, probation officer, 
other court, social agency, parent or relative, in- 
dividual, other source. 


Detention care for delinquent cases 
does seem to be somewhat of a dif- 
ferent matter where Negro and white 
children are concerned. In Table IV, 
the place of detention for delinquency 
cases disposed of by 53 courts in 1937 
is shown by sex and race. From these 
data it is to be noted that detention 
care was used more frequently for 
cases of Negro than of white boys. 
There was not much difference in the 
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proportion of cases of Negro and white 
girls who were detained over-night or 
longer pending hearing or disposition 


IN DELINQUENCY Cases DisposEp oF BY 53 Courts IN 1937* 


TABLE III 
Reason FOR REFERENCE TO Court OF WHITE AND NEGRO Boys anp GiRis DEALT WITH 
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Negro boys tended to be cared for in 
detention homes in a larger proportion 
of cases than were white boys, and 











Reason for Reference 


Delinquency Cases 





























to Court, and Sex of Number Per cent Distribution 
1 
Total | White | Negro | Other | Total | White] Negro} Other 

Total cases.............-|45,683 |35,401 |10,203 79 -—— — — _— 
Bovyacadess.. 2... essed 38,985 (30,201 | 8,720 64 — — —— 
Reason for reference re- 

TAREE <3: (die son 00' osoeer 38,864 |30,133 | 8,668 | 63 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 

Se ee rae 20,664 |15,127 | 5,510 27 53 50 64 43 

Act of carelessness or 

mischief............ 7,954 | 6,386 | 1,565 3 20 21 18 + 
Traffic violation. ...... 2,390 {| 2,270 103 17 6 8 1 27 
| rs 1,791 | 1,578 214 4 5 5 3 6 
Running away........} 1,628 | 1,418 205 5 4 5 2 8 
Being ungovernable... .| 2,193 | 1,641 547 5 6 5 6 8 
Sex offense............ 929 759 170} — 2 3 2 === 
Injury to person....... 718 453 264 1 2 1 3 2 
Use,- possession, or sale 

of liquor or drugs....{ 210 189 20 1 1 1 t 2 
Other reason.......... 387 317 70 — 1 I 1 —_ 

Reason for reference not 

reported............ 121 68 52 1 —_ _ — ory 
Girls cases.............. 6,698 | 5,200 | 1,483 | 15 —_ == = aad 
Reason for reference re- 

TOBSOR I: 6c c ce v0. 6,598 | 5,152 | 1,431 15 100 100 100 t 
Serre rey 776 535 238 3 12 11 17 t 
Act of carelessness or 

Mischie®. ............ ++ 496 328 168 | — 7 6 12 t 
Traffic violation. ...... 121 120 1 — 2 2 t x 
10s eee 682 600 82 oa 10 12 6 t 
Running away........| 1,165 | 1,017 146 2 18 20 10 t 
Being ungovernable. ...| 1,867 | 1,354 507 6 28 26 36 t 
Sex offense............ 1,262 | 1,052{ 206{ 4 | 19 | 20 } 14 t 
Injury to person....... 110 35 75| — 2 1 5 t 
Use, possession, or sale 

of liquor or drugs.... 59 53 6 — 1 1 t t 
Other reason........;. 60 58 2};— 1 1 t t 

Reason for reference not 
Teported............ 100 48 562) — _ _ — — 





























* U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1940 
t Less than 1 per cent. 


t Not computed; number too small. 


of their cases. The types of detention 
facilities used for Negro children var- 


ied from those used for white children. 


Negro girls were less frequently cared 
for in these homes than were white 


girls, but were detained in “other 
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institutions.”? more often than were 
the latter. 
The disposition of the cases of Ne- 





formation. For instance, cases of Ne. 
gro boys were less frequently dis- 


missed than were white boys. Besides, 


TABLE IV 
Piace oF DETENTION CARE OF Waits AND Necro Boys anv Giris Deatr wirn 1 
Deuinquency Cases Disposep or BY 53 Courts IN 1937 











Delinquency Cases 





Place of Detention 
Care, and Sex of 
Child 


Number 


Per cent Distribution 





Total | White 


Negro | Other | Total | White|Negro | Other 




















Total cases.............|/45,683 |35,401 {10,203 79 — —_ — am 
oe ree 38,985 |30,201 | 8,720 64 _ _ — — 
Detention care reported. . ./38,979 |80,196 | 8,719 |} 64 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
No detention care..... 22,837 |18,725 | 4,081 | 31 59 62 47 48 
Detention care overnight 
or longer...........|16,142 |11,471 | 4,638 33 41 38 53 52 
Boarding home or other 
family home........| 371 305 64 2 1 1 1 3 
Detention home*....../11,946 | 8,341 | 3,578 27 31 28 41 42 
Other institution...... 2,432 | 1,805 626 1 6 6 rs 2 
Jail or police stationf...| 1,158 851 304 3 3 3 3 5 
Other place of caret.... 234 168 66} — (18) | (18) 1 _ 
Place of care not re- 
CS, a ee 1 1 — —_ (18) |} (18) |} — _ 
Detention care not reported 6 5 1 — en a. ese cee 
SRR GRMIE 5. s:x.55j0.0)cc0 20 6,698 | 5,200 | 1,483 15 —_ _ —_ _ 





Detention care reported...| 6,696 | 5,199 


1,482 15 100 100 {| 100 b 
































No detention care....... 3,549 | 2,757 790 2 53 53 53 b 
Detention care overnight 
BINT «5 6..0-5.5:0 019. 5 3,147 | 2,442 692 13 47 47 47 b 
Boarding home or other 
family home........ 107 92 13 2 2 2 1 b 
Detention home*...... 2,172 | 1,723 440 9 33 33 30 b 
Other institution...... 750 532 217 1 11 10 15° b 
Jail or police station... 82 65 16 1 1 1 1 5 
Other place of caret.... 36 30 6}; — 1 1 . » 
Place of care not re- 
PRNIENGS 55.5 ous cuss oysrs — = a _ oo oa _ _ 
Detention care not reported 2 1 1 — _ _ _ os 





* Includes cases of children cared for part of the time in detention homes and part of the time elsewhere, but 
excludes cases of children also held in jails or police stations. 

t Includes a few cases of children cared for part of the time in jails or police stations and part of the time elsewhere. 

} Includes a few cases of children held in more than one place of care, but in places other than detention homes, 


jails, or police stations. 
® Less than 1 per cent. 


b Percentages not computed because of small total number of cases. 


gro and white boys and girls dealt 
with by these same 53 courts in 1937 
reveals interesting and significant in- 


7™U.S. Department of Labor, Children in the 
Courts, Childrens Bureau Publication No. 250 
(1940), p. 28. 





they were committeed to an institu- 
tion or referred to an agency or indi- 
vidual much more frequently than 
were white boys. With the disposition 
of cases of Negro and white girls, the 
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differences are less marked.* 

Previous court experience was more 
common among boys than among girls, 
and more common among Negro than 
among White children, The relative 
proportions were somewhat as follows: 
47 per cent of the Negro boys and 21 
per cent of the Negro girls had had 
contact with the court on more than 
one occasion. The corresponding per- 
centages for the white children were 32 


and 20.° 


Some SoctaL Factors Back oF 
FIGURES 


The presentation of these data on 
the extent and nature of juvenile de- 
linquency among Negroes provides a 
statistical picture only. Nothing that 
bears upon causation is evident. Even 
the employment of the terms by which 
delinquency is designated—truancy, 
larceny, incorrigibility, breaking and 
entering, and so on—are mere de- 
scriptions of behavior, useful in a 
commonsense way, but not in the least 
indicative of what is expressed by the 
offender in the delinquent act. The 
employment of such labels are of 
course necessary and socially service- 
able so long as it is recognized that 
the naming of an offense contributes 
absolutely nothing to an understand- 
ing of the determinants of behavior. 
And it is these determinants that must 
be known and understood if anything 
is to be done that can be considered 
effective treatment. Take, for instance, 
three Negro boys, each of whom was 
referred on a day in mid-March, 1940, 
to the District of Columbia’s Juvenile 
Court, for larceny. We shall refer to 
them as Frank, Ted, and Luther. 
Careful social study of each of the 





SThid., p. 31, 
* Ibid., p. 37. 


boys revealed something of the follow- 
ing: Frank’s stealing was his response 
to his deep feeling of need for recog- 
nition. He did not really need or want 
the money. Nor had he ever stolen 
before. But here he was, an undersized, 
little person, placed in a position in 
which his group of playmates de- 
manded of him a demonstration or 
proof of the fact that he was a “regu- 
lar feller.” And he stole and proved 
it. On the other hand, Ted’s behavior 
seemed to have developed out of a 
strong antagonism to unwise parental 
authority and treatment dealt him in 
contradistinction to his two older and 
more attractive brothers. He stole to 
punish his parents—to wreak ven- 
geance so to speak. But Luther’s 
stealing was entirely different. His was 
of a compulsive nature, the delinquen- 
cy itself being rather obviously a neu- 
rotic symptom, which in a measure 
solved his unconscious conflict for him. 
Thus, these three boys had practically 
nothing in common except their racial 
identity, and identical reasons for ref- 
erence to court. 

Social factors that are operative in 
the causation of juvenile delinquency 
have been pointed out by various per- 
sons doing research in the field during 
the last few years.1° The incidence 
upon the Negroes has likewise been 
demonstrated. Frazier has shown that 
the disorganization of Negro family 
life in the urban environment, together 
with the absence of community con- 
trols are mainly responsible for high 
delinquency rates among Negro boys 
and girls.’ Huff, in a study of the 
Negro juvenile delinquent in a South- 

10 Clifford Robe Shaw, et al., Delinquency Areas, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

1. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in 
Chicago, 1932, Ch. IX; and The Negro Family in 


the United States, Ch. XVII, 1939. Both are Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press publications. 
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ern urban area, found a high percent- 
age of broken homes in the families 
represented.’ Lovejoy analyzed the 
problems of the Negro child in New 
York City, and concluded that the 
general trend of increase in number 
and rate of juvenile delinquency was 
due to inferior home conditions, dis- 
cipline, and social environment, es- 
pecially the lack of supervised recrea- 
tion.’ Bender, in a study of children 
with antisocial tendencies found that 
this behavior in Negro children is 
closely related to unsavory home con- 
ditions, especially to absolute rejec- 
tion of the child by the parents.** 

In 1937 the Research Bureau of the 
Welfare Council of New York City 
pointed out that the number of Ne- 
groes on work and home relief repre- 
sented some five times the proportion 
of the race in the total population, 
and emphasized the fact that the 
problem of juvenile delinquency went 
hand in hand with the problems of 
dependency and neglect.’® Bender, in 
her study of behavior problems in Ne- 
gro children,'* has emphasized the out- 
standing fact that much of juvenile 
delinquency may be accounted for on 
the basis of social and economic dis- 
advantage. That many of the delin- 
quencies and _ behavior problems 
studied stemmed directly from those 
unsuitable social and economic situa- 
tions associated with overcrowding, 

2 Mary LaVerta Huff, Juvenile Delinquency 
Among Negroes in Nashville, Nashville: Fisk Uni- 
ersity Press, 1933. 

1%3 Owen Reed Lovejoy, The Negro Child of New 
York, New York City Children’s Aid Society, 1932, 

1 Lauretta Bender, ‘‘The Case of a Child With 
Antisocial Tendencies,’ Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, 85:445-46, 1937. 

18 Research Bureau of Welfare Council, Memo- 
randum for the Presentation to Foundations Re- 
questing Funds for Placement and Study Bureau 
for Negro Children and Youth in New York City, 
Mimeographed Report, 1937. 

16The Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital 
has developed a service for the observation and 
treatment of behavior problems in children under 16 


years. Negro children represent 18 per cent of the 
total cases. 





poor recreational facilities and the 
like. Asocial and neurotic behavior 
problems seemed to arise from special 
family situations, which in turn were 
resultants of inferior social and eco- 
nomic background." 

By way of summary, then, the prob- 
lems of Negro youth may be stated 
briefly as these: extensive disorganiza- 
tion in his family life; absence of com- 
munity controls, which in the rural 
environment would tend to operate as 
preventatives for social misadventur- 
ing; absence of parental control, and 
inferior discipline, due to the frequent 
necessity of the mother’s working 
away from home; inferior and unsay- 
ory home conditions and social en- 
vironment; lack of supervised recrea- 
tion; and general social and economic 
disadvantage attendant upon his mi- 
nority status. His minimum needs are, 
broadly speaking, those services and 
measures that will correct all these 
things. 


Wuat Provisions ARE BEING AND 
SHOULD BE MADE 


There is already in existence, with 
some glaring exceptions, a sufficient 
number of agencies and institutions of 
various kinds and calibres to cope 
with the problems and needs of Negro 
youth much more effectively than is 
now true. Reshaping of policies and 
broadening of programs to include 
them is one practical thing that can 
and needs to be done. 

Juvenile courts are the agencies 
which deal most frequently with the 
delinquent Negro child. Generally 
speaking, they are poorly equipped for 
the task. There are some three thou- 
sand of them in the United States to- 


day, so far as legislation creates a 


17 Lauretta Bender, “Behavior Problems of Ne- 


gro Children,’ Psychiatry, 2:213-28, My 1939. 
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court. However, no two of them are 
exactly alike. They represent every 
conceivable stage of development. In 
1923, the Children’s Bureau, collabo- 
rating with the National Probation 
Association, attempted to approach 
this problem. As a result, a group of 
minimum juvenile court standards 
were drawn up. Mimeographed copies 
were sent to more than two hundred 
persons, including judges, probation 
officers, officers of other child caring 
agencies, and various other individ- 
uals interested in juvenile court work. 
The fundamental principles embodied 
in these standards may be summarized 
as follows: That the court dealing 
with children should be clothed with 
broad jurisdiction, embracing all clas- 
ses of cases in which the welfare of 
a child is in jeopardy. That the court 
should have a scientific understanding 
of each child. That the treatment car- 
ried out by the court should be 
adapted to the particular needs of 
each child dealt with. And that the 
presumption of the court should al- 
ways be in favor of keeping the child 
in his own home and neighborhood, 
unless it is clear that his best interest 
will not be served thereby. It is as- 
sumed that the entire personnel of the 
court will be professionally trained 
to render to each boy and girl such 


‘ individualized assistance as their per- 


sonalities show a need for. As a mat- 
ter of common occurrence, this is the 
situation that one is least apt to find. 
Overworked, insufficiently-trained pro- 
bation officers are rendering most of 
the services to these youngsters, many 
of whom are actually in great need of 
expert assistance. Added to this is the 
fact that the juvenile court itself, as it 
exists today in most communities, has 
never been, and is not now an agency 


equipped to render specialized service 
to children'® who come in contact with 
it. 

The Protective Services of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia represents one of 
the most advanced recent steps in the 
prevention and treatment of behavior 
problems in children. It was conducted 
for a period as a demonstration unit, 
and has recently been incorporated 
into the Board of Public Welfare. Its 
objective is to find and treat person- 
ality difficulties before they have be- 
come acute, and before they have 
found expression in antisocial be- 
havior. With a staff that is specially 
trained, it works very closely with the 
schools and the social agencies of the 
District. It would be well if more 
Negro children were reached through 
its program than is now the case. 

The St. Paul (Minnesota) Project 
in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency is another undertaking 
that will yield valuable information 
on the problem. It is known locally as 
the Community Service for Children. 
It was organized for the purpose of 
study, research, and demonstration of 
the methods and techniques than can 
be used effectively in preventing and 
treating delinquency. It operates under 
the auspices of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in cooperation with lo- 
cal agencies dealing with children. It 
works closely with the schools in hav- 
ing them refer to it children who have 
behavior and personality problems, 
but who are not yet considered de- 
linquent. One visiting teacher is pro- 
vided the project through a local char- 
ity. The staff includes a psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, and psychiatric social 


workers. 


8% Alice Scott Nutt, “The Future of the Juve- 
nile Court as a Case Work Agency,” The Child, 
4:17-22, Jl 1939. 
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Title V, part 3 of the Social Security 
Act includes provisions for services to 
children in predominantly rural areas, 
who are in danger of becoming delin- 
quent. However, many counties do not 
yet have Negro child welfare workers, 
and where they are found, they are 
frequently so overloaded with cases 
that the effectiveness of their services 
is diminished. 

All of the public and private child- 
caring agencies, child-guidance clinics, 
settlements and community centers 
and the like, have, through their pro- 
grams, functioned as aids in person- 
ality development. But the fact still 
remains that there are large numbers 
of Negro youth who are not reached 
by any of these organizations. 


Wuat May BE REASONABLY EXPECTED 
oF EDUCATION? 


Next to the parents themselves, 
teachers are probably the individuals 
who deal most closely with children. 
Therefore, they have unique oppor- 
tunities or observing personality 
growth and development, and of par- 
ticipating in the shaping of it too. 
They get the children at the age dur- 
ing which possibilities of detecting per- 
sonality defects should be easier, and 
assistance in correcting them most 
promising. Education has first of all 
a responsibility for providing teachers 
with a type of training that will enable 
them to meet this need. The ability to 
detect personality problems, and to 
deal effectively with incipient and 
simple cases is both feasible and essen- 
tial. 

There are those who are rightfully 
concerned about the question “How 
does educational practice today, at 
every level and for every type of 


training, measure up to what is known 
of mental hygiene?” Ryan’ at. 
tempted to find the answer during 
1935-36, when he travelled throughout 
the United States, visiting schools and 
clinics of various sorts. He found some 
schools for young children that were 
making a genuine contribution to 
mental health. However, in the ma- 
jority of cases he was certain that 
much improvement could be made in 
programs of education designed to 
meet fundamental human needs rather 
than mere academic traditions; in 
services directed toward a more intelli- 
gent study of problems of personality 
in terms of family and community life; 
and in concern for the physical, emo- 
tional and social needs of the whole 
child. One can hardly gainsay this ob- 
servation. And to it should be added 
that education ought to incorporate 
into its program, in a more extensive 
and effective manner than is now true, 
specialists who are sufficiently well- 
trained and large enough in number 
to provide individualized assistance 
for children who need it. The visiting 
teacher should be a more frequent 
part of the educational system. So 
should the psychiatrist. And some- 
where along the line the teacher should 
have an opportunity to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the functions and 
programs of those agencies that deal 
with children, particularly those that 
treat behavior and personality prob- 
lems. They should make it a rule to 
utilize these services to tlfe fullest pos- 
sible extent, especially for Negro chil- 
dren who are having a difficult time 
in charting for themselves lines of 
behavior that are both socially ad- 
vantageous and socially acceptable. 


1% W. Carson Ryan, Mental Health Through 
Education, New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1938. 
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CHAPTER V 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF NEGRO ADOLESCENT WORKERS 


Lester B. GRANGER 


Lack of work, part- and short-time 
employment, low-paid,  blind-alley 
jobs—these three are among the: un- 
lovely brotherhood lying in wait for 
young Negroes today, lurking just out- 
side the doors of high schools, voca- 
tional schools and colleges. That 
young worker is fortunate who does 
not find one of these, possibly all 
three, dogging his footsteps many a 
mile down the road that leads to 
steady employment, job experience 
and security. 

These hazards, of course, are by no 
means restricted to adolescent work- 
ers. The problems and needs of young 
Negro workers follow the same pattern 
as those of their seniors, differing 
chiefly in intensity of need and the 
degree of philosophical resignation 
with which problems are met. Young 
Negroes, to be both inclusive and spe- 
cific, need everything. They need 
jobs; they need training for jobs; they 
need courage to pursue training for 
jobs that might never appear; they 
need knowledge and intelligence to 
prevent their courage from lapsing 
into a blind and futile stubbornness. 

The fact that universal recognition 
is accorded the plight of young work- 
ers today is not necessarily a sign of 
early remedial action, for reactions to 
that recognition are as varied as the 
wisdom and instincts of the observers. 
To some, the destructive unemploy- 
ment among young Negro workers is 
only a symptom of general conditions 
keeping over four million young work- 
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ers of all races between the ages of 15 
and 24 out of school and out of jobs. 
To others, wide-spread joblessness 
among Negro youth is indicative of 
the hopelessly inadequate educational 
and training processes available to 
Negroes. To still others, lack of eco- 
nomic opportunity for Negroes is a 
sign of a sick national economy and of 
the need for revamping our political 
and economic systems. From all as- 
pects, however, agreement is common 
on this point—job opportunities for 
young Negro people must be improved 
in order to insure the security of the 
Negro population and beyond that, 
the stability of our national econ- 
omy. 

The trouble with these explanations 
is that they seem to assign blame for 
a specific, immediate condition to 
vague and intangible forces too power- 
ful for individuals to sway; forces that 
are open to successful attack only by 
highly organized groups, with success 
deferred until some unpredictable fu- 
ture. Such observers forget that al- 
though most social problems develop 
out of group conditions, they are im- 
portant in the last analysis only as 
they affect the individual. They over- 
look the fact that the individual him- 
self can be helped to withstand and 
repel hostile social forces by develop- 
ing sufficient strength within him and 
among sustaining influences in his 
community. These observers ignore the 
role of agencies in the community that 
are created to help the individual and 
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his group battle against destructive 
forces. 

Now admittedly there is some ex- 
cuse for pessimists to overlook the pos- 
sibility of aid from schools, social 
agencies, and other community or- 
ganizations interested in employment 
problems of Negro young people. It 
is true that many of these agencies 
in the past have glibly over-advertised 
both their functions and their powers. 
It is not very long, for instance, since 
educators were preaching that income 
problems of Negroes would be solved, 
unemployment wiped out, and eco- 
nomic enfranchisement accomplished 
by the simple process of sending out 
better-trained graduates from schools 
and colleges. Colleges and vocational 
schools have given expensive publicity 
to the job records of their graduates 
as compared with untrained men and 
women. They have neglected to ex- 
plain, or to discover, how much of the 
success of trained Negroes was 
achieved at the expense of their more 
poorly-trained fellows, and was there- 
fore an advance in status for the indi- 
vidual within the group, rather than 
for the racial group. In adopting this 
point of view, of course, Negro edu- 
cators were merely following the lead 
of their white colleagues, adopting the 
policy of the Confederate general who 
won his battles “by gittin’ the mostest 
men thar fustest.” It was a policy that 
fitted admirably our pre-depression 
worship of competitive enterprise, 
glorifying success of the individual 
without reference to its effect upon the 
general welfare. 

It is a mistake, however, to dwell so 
long on past errors of educational 
leadership as to overlook opportunities 
for action in the present. We do not 


need leave all of today’s problems to 
be solved by corrective powers of time. 
We need not argue over which, if any, 
of the analyses referred to in an earlier 
paragraph is accurate. We can afford 
to admit that considerable truth re- 
sides in each one. Admitted that the 
employment problems of young Ne- 
groes are inextricably tied up in the 
general employment problems of all 
youth; admitted that mass unemploy- 
ment will linger in the nation until 
there is a replanning of our economic 
resources and a redistribution of pur- 
chasing power, the fact still remains 
that there are over a half million 
young Negro workers between the ages 
of 15 and 25 who are out of school, 
seeking work, and unable to find it. 
If something is to be done to salvage 
this group and steer them from the 
economic rocks on which their seniors 
have already crashed, that something 
must be done by now-existing agencies 
with a special interest in the welfare 
of the community and its youth, A 
heavy responsibility for developing a 
constructive approach to present day 
problems and needs of Negro adoles- 
cents rests upon public and voluntary 
agencies offering training, guidance, 
and placement services. 
Development of such an approach 
demands wider knowledge of the prob- 
lems of Negro youth than those agen- 
cies generally possess. Emphasizing 
the rudderless drifting of hundreds of 
thousands of our young workers is the 
resentful conflict that frequently exists 
between them and the agencies that 
seek to serve them, as well as the atti- 
tudes of bewilderment with which 
many of their “advisers” discuss the 
problems faced by young people. The 
special problems of Negro adolescent 
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workers as distinguished from their 
white fellows seem to arise out of a 
greater intensity of economic need, a 
more sustained pressure of hostile dis- 
criminatory circumstances, and infer- 
jor standards of service from agencies 
established in their interest. Some of 
their problems arise out of inadequate 
preparation given them by their 
schools in skills, knowledge, and points 
of view; some arise from original home 
conditions over which the schools have 
had little or no control. 

The influence of home conditions 
has been revealed in studies of youth 
made in several American commun- 
ities, notably by the American Youth 
Commission.’ The Commission’s study 
of youth in Maryland, a typical Amer- 
ican state in many ways, emphasizes 
sharply how great a disparity in op- 
portunity exists between white and 
Negro youth, and how deeply early 
home environments make their im- 
press on the attitudes and abilities of 
young Negro people entering the job- 
seeking world. The Maryland study 
reveals 50 per cent of them coming 
from broken homes, as compared with 
30 per cent of their white fellows; 22.5 
per cent from homes with no modern 
conveniences, compared with 1.5 per 
cent of whites. Seventy-five per cent 
of Negro boys and 42 per cent of white 
boys have never had dental care. The 
Negro family is larger than the white 
by an average of 1.2 children; twice as 
many Negro youth as white youth 
come from 9-children homes. And the 
size of the family plays an important 
role in the economic future of its mem- 
bers, as shown in the fact that 54 per 
cent of Negro youth from 1-child fam- 

‘Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 


Washington: The American Youth Commission, 
1938, pp. 20, 24, 25, 30, 114, 146. 


ilies go past the 8th grade in school, 
but only 19 per cent of those from 
large families go so far. The hazards 
of stopping school and going to work 
before the age of 16 are twice as great 
for youth from large families as for 
those from 1-child families. 

Thus, the millstone of economic dis- 
advantage is placed about the neck 
of the average Negro youth, even at 
the moment of birth—with chances 
for successful adjustment in a highly 
competitive society being conditioned 
by the parents’ status in life, their so- 
cial wisdom and personal restraint, 
the dwelling in which they live, and 
their ability to impart to their child 
a stable personality and a determined 
will to succeed. The youth’s person- 
ality and determination are put to 
serious test in his first period of 
awareness of the working world about 
him. If he be a youth in this typical 
Maryland, he sees more than 30 per 
cent of Negro adolescent job eligibles 
totally unemployed, with more than 
half of them never having had jobs 
since leaving school. For those young 
Negroes who are employed he notes a 
median weekly working wage of $7.98, 
compared with a wage for white 
youths of $14.33. He discovers an 
average wage for young Negro domes- 
tic and personal service workers of 
$6.55, compared with $9.20 for whites. 
Semi-skilled young Negro workers re- 
ceive an average of $9.45 a week, 
while whites average $15.61. Skilled 
Negro workers average $15.00 a week 
as compared with $17.36 for whites; 
Negro professional and _ technical 
workers trail their white fellows with 
$18.64 as compared with $21.39. Of all 
employed Negro youth 66.5 per cent 
earn less than $10.00 a week, while 
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only 29.4 per cent of all employed 
white youth earn such low wages. 

If this Negro youth happens to be 
raised in a Northern city, say New 
York City, his condition is approxi- 
mately the same with reference to his 
white fellows. Here, too, he finds his 
opportunities largely restricted to 
service occupations and common la- 
bor. Here are the same part-time and 
short-time jobs, with long stretches of 
idleness between. In 1935 two-thirds 
of New York City’s Negro youth be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 years were 
either unemployed or out of school 
and seeking work. T'wo-thirds of those 
wishing work were unemployed, as 
compared with one-half of white job 
seekers. Half of the white workers had 
been employed at least two years; 
only one-third of the Negro youth 
had been employed as long. The 
median wage of Negroes was $12.29, 
less than three-fourths of the median 
wage for young white workers. Even 
the relative job opportunities for boys 
as compared with girls was weighted 
heavily against Negro boys. White 
boys found and held jobs more readily 
than girls, but only half as many 
Negro boys as girls had been continu- 
ously employed. Surely such figures as 
these indicate that escape for Negro 
youth in border or Southern states 
cannot be secured simply through the 
purchase of a railroad ticket North, 
as was once thought to be the case; 
nor, however, does escape lie in a 
back-to-the-farm movement, even 
though the rate of actual unemploy- 
ment is higher in Northern cities than 
in Southern rural districts. 

Three-fourths of Negro youth are 
now in the South and four-fifths of 
these are to be found in small towns 





and rural areas. Here is a section 
which has been sadly exploited, its 
natural resources recklessly wasted, 
and its wealth and income unable to 
maintain the 28 per cent of the na- 
tional population which live there. 
What hope is there of economic stabil- 
ity for a young Negro worker in a 
rural environment where 52 per cent 
of the families, Negro and white, are 
tenants with no land of their own, 
where the average tenant income on 
a cotton plantation is only $73.00 per 
person for a year’s work, and where 
the average annual wage in the indus- 
tries of adjacent cities is only $865 as 
compared with $1,219 in Northern 
cities.2 Add to these difficulties of in- 
come and economic resources the fact 
that the poll tax and the ever ready 
menace of mob law effectively prevent 
Negro workers and their white fellows 
from improving their status through 
organization and through power of the 
electorate—and we see a fading of any 
hope of using the present day farm as 
a way out for young Negro workers 
now in the cities. 

Thus, we return to our original the- 
sis, that if the problems of young Ne- 
gro workers are to be solved and their 
needs answered today, the solution 
must be offered by young people them- 
selves, supported by the agencies that 
assist and advise them. The “go West, 
young man” kind of advice was al- 
ways a form of escapism, an ingenious 
deferring of attack on economic prob- 
lems that have pressed against Ameri- 
can young people since the very earli- 
est days of the nation. Today that 
kind of advice is more than escapism; 


it is a particularly dangerous form of 


2. National Emergency Council, Report on the 
Economic Condition of the South, 1938, 
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defeatism. Intelligence and courage 
both demand that present-day guid- 
ance shall concentrate on the problems 
of young people in the environment 
where they find themselves, without 
casting wistful eyes over-long toward 
a promised land of unknown location. 

The responsibility for such action 
is distributed in three ways: on the 
adult Negro community as it strives 
for its very survival; on the educa- 
tional and social agencies that guide 
young people; and on the thoughtful 
and aggressive leadership among 
young people themselves. Regarding 
the adult community, it is sufficient to 
point out that the future opportunities 
of young Negro workers will depend 
largely upon the attitudes and rela- 
tionships existing between the white 
and Negro community. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that the job fu- 
ture for young Negroes seeking skilled 
and semi-skilled industrial employ- 
ment has been greatly improved by 
the new relationship of adult Negro 
workers to the labor movement and 
the new awareness among white work- 
ers of their kinship with Negro labor. 
So, also, will the coming generation 
receive dividends from the usually 
haphazard, but increasingly effective, 
campaigns in the larger cities for 
white-collar jobs for Negroes. A num- 
ber of jobs for Negroes in the newer 
types of public employment have al- 
ready been opened, but current drives 
for elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion in civil service are certain to pro- 
duce more jobs if sustained with 
enough persistence. 

It may actually be that the general 
Negro community has accepted and 
discharged its obligation to the com- 
ing generation more efficiently than a 


majority of our educational institu- 
tions. Even after finding excuses in 
the political and financial control of 
schools and in fear of public opinion, 
it must still be admitted that few 
schools and colleges give Negro stu- 
dents the kind of realistic training 
and guidance that their present-day 
problems demand. Some of these 
short-comings have recently been rec- 
ognized and a few educational institu- 
tions are honestly attempting to cor- 
rect them. Liberals in the teaching 
field now point out that young work- 
ers need, in addition to the individual 
skills and apprenticeship experience, 
an intelligent understanding of the 
major forees that shape the world 
from which they must derive employ- 
ment. Politics, for instance, has sud- 
denly emerged from the atmosphere of 
abstract classroom discussions and has 
become a potent force directly condi- 
tioning the worker’s job prospects. The 
New Deal is a political program that 
either produces or destroys employ- 
ment, that protects or ignores the job 
needs of Negroes, that should be sup- 
ported or defeated at the polls. Con- 
gressional deliberations provide for 
increased or reduced NYA appropri- 
ations, with correspondingly direct 
effect upon opportunities of Negro 
youth to remain in school through 
NYA help or to find part-time em- 
ployment after leaving school. Trade 
unions suddenly appear as more than 
an interesting development in Ameri- 
can social history; they have become a 
body of influence standing between 
the Negro worker and his employer, 
acting as a mediator and protector, or 
as a dangerous enemy to the Negro’s 
ambitions. Worker’s cooperatives no 
longer seem playthings for dreamy 
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idealists; they are now subjects for 
practical study by young people as a 
possible means of producing jobs and 
financial savings. 

These are only a few of the issues 
that must be faced by our youth im- 
mediately after graduation, but very 
few educational institutions are geared 
to prepare their students to make in- 
telligent decisions regarding them. It 
is hard to put a finger on the specific 
curriculum lacks. The courses that 
should include such studies are cer- 
tainly to be found in the catalogues. 
Here and there a daring faculty mem- 
ber has the experience and vision to 
draw his course up to the living level 
of his students’ present and future 
problems. Generally, however, faculty 
members tip-toe their classes past 
realistic and controversial issues as if 
they were sleeping dogs that must on 
no account be disturbed. 

Negro students preparing for sal- 
aried, white-collar occupations are 
particularly apt to suffer from such 
intangible faults of orientation. The 
traditional emphasis that guidance has 
placed on individual success does not, 
perhaps, too severely handicap the 
aspirant for a professional career. The 
professional person generally chooses 
his own location, sells his skills di- 
rectly to the public, sets his own fees, 
and generally regulates his own oc- 
cupational conditions. The salaried 
worker, however, is in quite different 
circumstances, for all of the unfortu- 
nate emphasis laid on purely academic 
studies and in spite of the fact that 
his undergraduate studies closely 
parallel those of the professional stu- 
dent. The white-collar worker holds 
closer kinship to the skilled factory 
mechanic than to the professional. 





Like the industrial worker, the sal- 
aried person peddles his skills to an 
employer, who in turn sells the prod- 
uct of those skills to the public. The 
wage level, working conditions and 
job security of a Negro white-collar 
worker depend on more than a market 
supply and demand; they depend also 
on the collective bargaining power of 
his occupation group, on the racial 
attitudes of employers and of those 
unions organized in his field of work. 

It is a serious fault of colleges train- 
ing Negro youth that they have not 
made clear this distinction between 
the salaried and the independent pro- 
fessional worker. It is probably this 
lack in their training, among other 
reasons, that has made so many Negro 
teachers uncomprehending of the eco- 
nomic factors that affect their own 
students’ lives so deeply. This initial 
lack in the college curriculum, ex- 
hibited in teachers who are graduates 
of these colleges, is perpetuated 
throughout the whole structure of 
Negro education from liberal arts col- 
leges down to industrial and agricul- 
tural schools. The agricultural institu- 
tions turn out their young Negro 
graduates with earnest exhortations to 
“till the soil and prosper,” but with 
few practical suggestions as to how 
prosperity might be achieved in the 
midst of an agricultural economy that 
is broken and dying. Young farmers 
break soil and raise crops with never 
an idea of the relationship between 
their local weather conditions, the 
New Orleans cotton market and the 
Chicago wheat market and their own 
farm income. Young Negroes clutching 
their diplomas from industrial and 
trade schools, seek employment in 
large cities, supported by a Horatio 
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Alger kind of optimism and com- 
pletely ignorant of the pitfalls into 
which even well-trained young work- 
ers may easily fall long before they 
approach jobs. The union closed-shop, 
the unholy alliance of politics in the 
building industry, the small union 
racket—these are vicious enemies 
standing squarely in the paths of 
young Negro workers, but seldom is 
there a counsellor in the school or col- 
lege class rooms able to advise on ef- 
fective opposition to them. It is not 
uncommon to find earnest and inno- 
cent instructors interpreting Henry 
Ford as the greatest living American 
and a proven benefactor to the Negro 
race, and the C.I.O. as a Moscow- 
devised plan to destroy free American 
enterprise. Only recently is there to 
be found that type of instructor, trade 
or academic, with sufficient experience 
and understanding to evaluate both 
the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the American competitive system and 
to point out the benefits and disadvan- 
tages to be found for Negroes in to- 
day’s unperiected labor movement. 
This faulty understanding of their 
economic environment handicaps 
young Negro workers from the very 
start of their working careers. It im- 
pels them toward objectives whose 
attainment is highly improbable; it 
discourages them from the most effec- 
tive methods of cooperative self-help; 
it induces among them an exaggerated 
distrust and a hasty disregard of op- 
portunities to gain the support of in- 
telligent whites who would join them 
in cooperative enterprise. 

The social agencies that guide and 
place Negro youth perhaps show a 
keener understanding of the problems 
faced by the young persons whom they 


advise. These agencies catch young 
people fresh and enthusiastic from 
graduation, or receive them on a sul- 
len rebound from unsatisfactory edu- 
cational experiences. Agency staffs 
must decide when to shave down 
square pegs to fit round holes, and 
when to try to reshape the holes so as 
to receive the pegs. They know from 
first-hand experience the psychologi- 
cal quirks of those employers who ask 
for “light colored girls” and “Negro 
college boys of neat appearance” to 
staff their kitchens and man their 
elevators. Within quite limited bounds 
these agencies carry on more or less 
creditable programs in guiding, inspir- 
ing, and placing Negro youth. Their 
weaknesses lie in the narrowness of 
their program limits. Few agencies, for 
instance, have anything like adequate 
personnel from the standpoint either 
of numbers or of training. Some jun- 
ior placement services attempt today’s 
hopelessly involved program with staff 
persons recruited in the “fabulous 
twenties” and without any profes- 
sional or specialized training. Some 
offices are staffed by “employment 
secretaries” who never make contact 
with employers except to receive their 
infrequent telephone orders for work- 
ers. Some agencies serving young peo- 
ple appoint to their employment offices 
secretaries originally engaged for quite 
different duties who “guide” and 
“place” young people in spare mo- 
ments, snatched from desk, dormi- 
tory, or gymnasium duties. Under 
such handicaps the average placement 
service is soon overcome by the mag- 
nitude of its task at finding job open- 
ings for young Negro workers. Too 
often they relapse into a grateful ac- 
ceptance of such job orders as miracu- 
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lously appear and bend their energies 
to persuade their young clients that 
wisdom impels their acceptance of 
these sub-standard job offers. 

In later years, certain encouraging 
improvements have become evident in 
agencies’ programs, especially in the 
guidance field. The pointlessly inspira- 
tional “go to high school, go to col- 
lege” campaigns of past years have 
given way to more thoughtfully- 
planned vocational guidance cam- 
paigns modeled after the annual ‘“op- 
portunity” week sponsored by the 
National Urban League. For the 
blandly encouraging talks of locally 
successful Negroes, there have been 
instituted interviews and conferences 
with experts in various occupational 
fields, including the advice of authori- 
ties in the sphere of educational and 
vocational guidance. The availability 
of trained guidance workers offered by 
the Work Projects Administration has 
enabled some agencies to plan guid- 
ance projects on a larger scale and 
with higher standards than have been 
possible with their former inadequate 
staffs. Some other agencies, such as 
Y.W.C.A.s, have instituted trade 
school departments, combining guid- 
ance, training and placement, and em- 
phasizing training in specific job fields 
where placement is probable and 
chances for advancement possible. 
Several Urban League branches have 
devoted considerable staff time to a 
year-round follow-up of the annual 
vocational opportunity campaign. 

Progress on the placement front is 
not so evident. Social agencies, as has 
been indicated, have admittedly be- 
come discouraged over prospects for 
placing Negroes in jobs that are not to 
be found even for white youth. As 


staff members make the rounds of em- 
ployers’ offices and are regularly 
turned away, they tend to shy from 
such unpromising contacts and turn 
to “public education” as a means of 
influencing employers’ attitudes. In 
some ways this shift of policy may be 
perfectly sound from the standpoint 
of long-time community planning. It 
is obviously, however, a stop-gap pol- 
icy on the part of agencies set up with 
an announced program of placing 
young people in jobs. It is really a 
confession of professional impotence 
that may indicate a changed réle for 
the voluntary placement agency—one 
in which the agency will concentrate 
on counselling and encouraging Negro 
youth, leaving the responsibility for 
mass placement to public agencies. 
Voluntary agencies will maintain 
placement activities only for the pur- 
pose of showing the public agencies 
that the job can be done and how it 
should be done. The state employment 
services, quite frankly have failed in 
their task of placing Negro youths 
from the standpoint both of number 
and type of jobs secured for them. 
Most state employment services refer 
Negro applicants to employers only 
when the employer definitely specifies 
“Negro” in his job order, and even 
then sly attempts are frequently made 
by staff persons to substitute whites 
for Negroes. The Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service is a shining excep- 
tion, in that interviewers are specifi- 
cally instructed not to bring up the 
question of racial preferences in dis- 
cussing job orders with employers. The 
New York State Employment Service, 
under pressure from its Advisory 
Committee, has become sufficiently 
concerned over its failure to place Ne- 
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gro workers as to discuss plans for an 
in-service training course to acquaint 
its interviewers with effective tech- 
niques in the placement of members 
of minority groups. 

Possibly the public agency most 
alert to its responsibility for Negro 
youth is the National Youth Admin- 
istration. And this is not strange, for 
the NYA was conceived and estab- 
lished through the operation of new 
concepts of governmental responsibil- 
ity to the young of the nation. The 
role of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, though comparatively new, 
has emphasized how essentially prac- 
tical are the suggestions that progres- 
sive educators have been making for a 
long time. Through its student-work 
program the NYA has provided young 
people with an opportunity to remain 
in school while engaged in useful, 
instructive, and remunerative tasks. 
Through its work projects, the NYA 
has made it possible for hundreds of 
thousands of youth in school to find 
part-time jobs that not only keep 
them supplied with some cash, but 
also give them the chance to acquire 
and maintain work skills to use when 
regular jobs appear. The placement 
work of NYA is by no means incon- 
siderable, and casual observation in a 
number of cities indicates a sustained 
concern for the placement of Negroes. 
Probably no other community-wide 
placement service, public or private, 
has been more scrupulously careful to 
insure that Negro young people have 
a fair degree of the job opportunities 
passing through its office. 

It is inspiring and significant, there- 
fore, to find the American Youth Com- 
mission, a private organization backed 
by some of the nation’s leading edu- 


cators, industrialists, and financiers, 
advocating that the government pro- 
vide jobs for all young people over 
16 years of age who are unable to find 
regular placement in business, agricul- 
ture, or industry. It is by no means a 
fantastic thought that the government 
will actually experiment with such a 
program, provided the 1940 elections 
consolidate the gains in governmental 
planning that have already been es- 
tablished by the New Deal. If insti- 
tuted, such a program would produce 
considerable benefit for Negro youth. 
It would do for them what the WPA 
program has already done to a limited 
extent for Negro adult workers, espe- 
cially in the skilled and white-collar 
occupations. It would equip them with 
some emotional and financial support 
to salvage their morale and provide 
them with some form of security. It 
would open up opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship training now withheld 
through the obstinacy of trade union 
policies and the prejudices of employ- 
ers. It would put in the hands of young 
Negroes the legal right to employment 
based upon need and ability that 
would go a long way toward breaking 
down the barriers now maintained in 
private employment. 

All of these trends point toward a 
brighter future for adolescent Negro 
workers, but they are trends that can 
be speeded by more active and intelli- 
gent participation by young people 
themselves, Adolescent Negro job 
seekers, without losing entirely their 
preoccupation with their own individ- 
ual chances in competition with their 
age group, can take action along many 
lines to improve the general job 
chances for the entire group. There 
are chances for self-education exist- 
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ing outside the school rooms that are 
utilized too seldom by Negro youth. 
They show a natural but fatal tend- 
ency to center their interests and 
activities within the Negro com- 
munity, forgetting that their work- 
world lies outside. Public meetings, 
lectures and forums, library files— 
these are only a few of the available 
resources which the larger community 
offers its Negroes, with other citizens, 
and which Negro youth are not dis- 
posed to use to a sufficient extent. 
Their knowledge of available jobs, 
their acquaintanceship with specific 
job skills, and consequently their am- 
bitions and plans for preparation, are 
too frequently limited to their area of 
acquaintanceship within thé~ Negro 
community. 

There are literally hundreds of jobs 
and occupations in any large city of 
which most Negro young people have 
never even heard. It is the unusual 
Negro lad who has had the enterprise 
to make a voyage of discovery about 
his community, who has visited the 
turbine room of a power plant, the 
molding floors of an iron foundry, the 
assembly department of an automo- 
bile plant, the hold or engine room of 
a great ship. It is the unusual Negro 
girl who has seen the food service de- 
partment of a large hotel, who has 
watched the operation of mammoth 
office equipment, who has heard the 
click of bookkeeping and filing ma- 
chines, who has envisioned the intri- 
cate details of a modern laundry sort- 
ing room. Yet, these are jobs for 
average youth, and jobs to which 
Negro youth in a large city can rea- 
sonably aspire. It is not necessary for 
young people to await the convenience 
of agency staff members or the 


routine plans of educators. They may, 
with sufficient ambition and initiative, 
organize their own trips of discovery 
and make their own contacts with the 
larger community of which they are a 
part. This can be done through extra- 
curricular interest groups that develop 
among students. 

There are other ways in which Ne- 
gro youth can break through the door 
that bars them from participating in 
the adult working world. Just as the 
workers’ cooperative movement gives 
the adult Negro community an op- 
portunity for mutual self-help in job- 
making and financial saving, so may 
the essentials of cooperative action be 
utilized by Negro young people to 
give them an apprenticeship experi- 
ence and a chance to learn the opera- 
tion of industry and business which 
employers are slow to offer. In New 
York City’s Harlem and in Pittsburgh 
there are groups of Negro boys and 
girls organized under the sponsorship 
of Junior Achievement, Inc. Each one 
of these groups is a miniature coopera- 
tive business enterprise through which 
the members learn to finance a cor- 
poration, manufacture a product, sell 
it to the community and divide the 
profits—all without any considerable 
expenditure, and all accomplished ac- 
cording to the strictest demands of 
modern big business. Though the Jun- 
ior Achievement program is in some 
respects unrealistic and is frankly 
aimed at making its members “big- 
business-conscious,” there is enough of 
sound good in its structure to be 
adopted usefully by Negro young peo- 
ple who are members of a working- 
class community and who wish to 
train themselves for effective partici- 
pation in a working man’s future. 
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And our young people have, them- 
selves, a responsibility for guiding and 
influencing the programs of schools 
and social agencies that serve them. 
Negro youth in educational institu- 
tions have demonstrated through stu- 
dent revolts and strikes that they have 
the courage to protest strenuously 
against campus conditions which be- 
come intolerable. Perhaps student 
strikes are to be deplored, but much 
more to be deplored is the fact that 
these strikes have been generally di- 
rected against a poor quality of food 
or athletic coaching rather than against 
a poor quality of training and guid- 
ance. The unwillingness of Negro 
youth in cities to join church organiza- 
tions and to resort to social agencies 
for help in time of need is no doubt 
occasioned by their feeling that these 
social institutions have little real prac- 
tical help to give them. A more con- 
structive reaction to such a feeling 
would be for young people to use these 


institutions more freely, while insist- 
ing more articulately that agency 
services be cut to fit the need of clients 
rather than the emergency demands of 
a financial budget. 

Problems and needs of Negro ado- 
lescent workers are far too deeply in- 
grained in the problems of our na- 
tional economy to respond to hasty 
methods of attack, to be solved by 
the incantations of neighborhood 
medicine men. On the other hand, 
these pressing problems are far too 
serious in the import they hold for 
young people and for the future of the 
Negro race in America to be dismissed 
with doleful hopes for their solution 
in the unpredictable future. They are 
problems which must be attacked on 
both a current and a long-time basis. 
They are needs which must be an- 
swered with regard to the demands of 
young people today who need jobs for 
themselves and their families of to- 
morrow. 








Cuapter VI 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND NEEDS OF NEGRO STUDENTS 


BENJAMIN E. Mays 


It must not be assumed that the 
religious life and needs of Negro stu- 
dents are necessarily different from 
those of other students. Religious re- 
search and experience seem to prove 
that the religious life and needs of 
white and Negro students are quite 
similar. This subject is appropriate, 
nevertheless, because it fits the pattern 
set for this issue of the JoURNAL. 


Tue Reuicious LIFE oF 
NEGRO STUDENTS 

Any discussion of the religious life 
of Negro students must include a 
statement as to the relation of these 
students to the church. It is safe to 
assume that a considerable majority 
of Negro students enrolled in high 
schools and colleges are members of 
some church. An analysis of the last 
Government Census of Religious Bod- 
ies reveals that 73 per cent of all 
Negro women living in the United 
States 13 years of age and over have 
their names on the rolls of the church 
and that 46 per cent of all Negro males 
within the same age range are mem- 
bers of the church. Since this issue in- 
cludes young people between the ages 
of 12 and 24, these percentages may 
be fairly applicable to the Negro stu- 
dents under discussion. If they should 
prove applicable, not less than 60 per 
cent of Negro students are church 
members. But student church mem- 
bership is in all probability much 
higher. 

During the past twelve years, the 
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writer has had wide contact with stu- 
dents in many colleges throughout the 
United States, serving as student sec- 
retary of the National Y.M.C.A., as 
leader in “Religious Emphasis Week,” 
and as college preacher. The convic- 
tion is that a vast majority of Negro 
students are church members—in some 
colleges over 90 per cent. Howard 
University may not be typical of Ne- 
gro students generally, but since it is 
not a church school and since the 
Howard students cover such a wide 
area geographically, it is hardly un- 
safe to contend that no Negro college 
would have a lower percentage than 
Howard University when it comes to 
the students’ church membership. An 
examination has just been made of the 
registration cards in the offices of the 
deans of men and women with a view 
of determining how many of the 1,271 
undergraduates registered during the 
second semester 1939-1940 are church 
members. There are two questions on 
the registration card having to do with 
religion. The first asks for church 
preference, and the second asks for 
church membership. Tabulation is 
divided into four sections: those who 
state specifically their church affilia- 
tion, those who state only their church 
preference, those who left blank both 


questions having to do with church . 


membership, and those who state 
specifically that they do not belong 
to the church. There were 1,167 of 
the 1,271 cards in the offices of the 
deans of men and women whose cards 
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were examined. Of the 1,167 under- 
graduates whose cards were examined, 
543, or 46.5 per cent, state definitely 
that they belong to the church; 362 
or 31 per cent state their church pref- 
erence only; 197, or 16.9 per cent, did 
not answer the question; and 65 or 
5.6 per cent admit frankly that they 
do not belong to any church. It is defi- 
nite that as many as 46.5 per cent of 
the Howard students are church mem- 
bers and as many as 5.6 per cent are 
not church members. One must assume 
that a considerable number of the 362 
who gave church preference only have 
church affiliations. Preference may 
mean “membership,” and it may mean 
“non-membership.” If the 362 who 
stated only their church preference 
are church members, a thing which is 
conceivable, then 905, or 77.5 per cent, 
of the Howard undergraduates are 
members of some church. It is not too 
much even to assume that many of 
the 197 who failed to answer both 
questions are members of some church. 
Certainly, many of the 104 students 
whose cards were not investigated are 
church members. A more accurate re- 
cording of data by the students of 
Howard University would show that 
considerably more than half, proba- 
bly over 80 per cent, of the 1,167 
undergraduates of Howard University 
are members of the church. 

During the present year, 610 stu- 
dents are enrolled in Miner Teachers 
College. Of this number 585, or 95.9 
per cent, are church members; 25 
or 4.1 per cent did not answer the 
question. Miner Teachers College 
compares favorably with Fisk Uni- 
versity. During the current year, Fisk 
has an enrollment of 461. Of that 
number, 431, or 93.5 per cent, are 


members of the church, leaving only 
30, or 6.5 per cent, who are non- 
members. Morgan College reports this 
year an enrollment of 754. Of this 
number, 731, or 97.2 per cent, claim 
to be church members, leaving only 
21, or 2.8 per cent, who are not mem- 
bers, Tuskegee Institute reported, as 
of October 15, 1939, an enrollment of 
1,201. Of that number, 1,095, or 91.1 
per cent, are church members; 106, or 
8.9 per cent, are either not members or 
do not indicate their membership. Lin- 
coln University (Pa.) reports an en- 
rollment, second semester 1939-1940, 
of 389 students. Of this number, 368, 
or 94.6 per cent, state that they belong 
to the church; 21, or 5.4 per cent, are 
not church members. Fisk, Miner, 
Morgan, Lincoln, and Tuskegee are 
close to data recently released by 
Bucknell University (white) showing 
that among 500 students investigated 
in that institution, approximately 97 
per cent are members of some church. 

These data tend to prove the asser- 
tion that a vast majority of Negro 
college students are affiliated with the 
church. Whatever accusation may be 
brought against the religious or ir- 
religious life of Negro students, they 
cannot be generally accused of being 
outside of the church. The large num- 
ber of students who are church mem- 
bers is probably due to the fact that 
most of the parents who send their 
children to college are affiliated with 
the church and the further fact that 
they encourage their children by pre- 
cept or example or both to join the 
church. 

The question of attendance or active 
participation may be another matter. 
Whether in the case of students or 
other adult members, attendance at 
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church is considerably below that of 
the membership. It has been reliably 
estimated that church attendance in 
the Negro race is 42.5 per cent of the 
total membership. Whether this would 
be the case for young people between 
the ages of 12 and 24, we have no 
reliable data to warrant a statement. 
It is a known fact, however, that stu- 
dents attend chapel in large numbers 
in most Negro colleges because it is 
compulsory. It is also a known fact 
that many students rebel against com- 
pulsory chapel. But there are some 
students who defend compulsory Sun- 
day chapel on the ground that stu- 
dents are not always in a position to 
know whether they should or should 
not attend chapel; especially is this 
true in the case of freshmen and 
sophomores who are extremely young. 
These students argue that frequently 
they are helped when they go to chapel 
even though they go against their will. 
Student opinion, therefore, on the 
question of compulsory religious serv- 
ices is divided, with probably the ma- 
jority in favor of non-compulsion. 
One fact is clear that cannot be de- 
nied: where there is no compulsion in 
chapel attendance, the number of stu- 
dents who attend chapel on Sunday 
is often reduced to a number so small 
that it is embarrassing to the faculty 
and administration. This fact cer- 
tainly reflects an attitude which is part 
and parcel of the religious life of the 
student. It may be that they do not 
feel a religious need, or if they do, 
they may feel that chapel attendance 
cannot supply the need. Then, too, it 
may be unconsciously due to the fact 
that they have never learned to ap- 
preciate religious values, owing to un- 
pleasant incidents experienced in their 
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homes or in their home churches. Or, 
they may feel the pressure of the need 
to study and conclude that study on 
Sunday morning is more urgent than 
worship. 

If Howard University may be used 
to set forth a disturbing point of view, 
the small number of students who at- 
tend the college or university church 
on a non-compulsory basis cannot be 
accounted for on the ground that the 
services are not good. Persons who 
have had wide contact with religious 
services in colleges and universities in 
the United States all agree that the 
eleven o’clock services at Howard 
University are among the best to be 
found anywhere in the country. As a 
rule, the speakers have something to 
say, and they say it well. The music 
is superb. The order of service is in- 
telligently planned. The services sel- 
dom go over one and one-half hours. 
Despite this fact, it would be generous 
to say that of the 500 people seated in 
the university chapel on a certain Sun- 
day morning hardly half of them are 
students. The other half are people 
from the city and faculty members. 
Excluding summer school, the enroll- 
ment at Howard University, second 
semester 1939-1940, in all schools is 
1,819. The number of students who 
attend chapel on any Sunday morn- 
ing would be approximately 14 per 
cent of the university enrollment. We 
have no data on how many attend 
church in the city. The conclusion to 
be drawn here is that although the 
college may increase student attend- 
ance by having an up-to-date service, 
it can hardly be made attractive 
enough for voluntary attendance to 
equal compulsory attendance. No mat- 
ter how good the services are, there 
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will be a large number of students 
who will not attend regularly. Re- 
ligious leaders and college administra- 
tors must face this fact realistically. 
It reveals an interesting phase of the 
religious life of students generally and 
of Negro students in particular. 

A study of Negro churches in the 
United States eight years ago revealed 
the fact that an appreciable number 
of high school and college students 
take active part in the work of the 
church, particularly in the church 
schools and in young people’s organi- 
zations. On a voluntary basis, students 
participate in the religious life on 
most campuses. Some colleges permit 
students to select speakers for reli- 
gious emphasis week, baccalaureate, 
Sunday chapel, and Sunday vespers. 
They participate largely in campus 
Sunday schools. Students of some col- 
leges work in the church schools of the 
city on a voluntary basis. Religious 
workers in schools where church is 
compulsory seem to agree that the 
tension created as a result of com- 
pulsory Sunday chapel is considerably 
lessened when students have a large 
share in planning and operating the 
program. 

The effectiveness of the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and that of the Y.W.C.A. 
has always varied from campus to 
campus due to the quality of student- 
faculty leadership and to the nature 
of the programs launched. Whereas 
the work of these organizations may 
be ineffective on one campus, on an- 
other the finest possible religious ex- 
perience for the student may be pro- 
vided. Sometimes it is a community 
service rendered under the auspices of 
the Christian Associations; sometimes 
it is the week of prayer; again it is the 


preparation of an Easter service which 
commands campus-wide respect and 
attendance. 

Close contact with Negro students 
almost incessantly during the past 
twelve years—as Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
as college preacher, as conductor of 
religious emphasis week, as religious 
counsellor to students on college cam- 
puses—leads to the conviction that the 
majority of Negro students are con- 
servative and traditional in their re- 
ligious views. When they are inclined 
to be ultra-critical in their religious 
thinking, their critical appraisal or 
radical departure from orthodoxy is 
not based upon any well-thought-out 
system of their own; not upon knowl- 
edge of the Bible; nor is it based upon 
factual data as to the historical de- 
velopment of the Christian faith. They 
are echoing what they have heard— 
often what a teacher whom they ad- 
mire has said. 

The vast majority, for example, are 
conservative in their beliefs about 
God, prayer, and the Bible. A mas- 
ter’s thesis in process of completion in 
the School of Religion of Howard Uni- 
versity by Mrs. Rena A. Brannon is 
based on a questionnaire filled out by 
500 students of all classes from How- 
ard University, Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, and George Washington Univer- 
sity. Excepting the 141 from George 
Washington University, the rest come 
from Howard and Miner Teachers 
College. In answer to the question, 
“What does God mean to you?” 279, 
or 55.8 per cent, state that God means 
a supernatural Being who guides the 
destinies of men in a way mysterious 
to man; 48, or 9.6 per cent, believe 
God is the Father of the universe; 46, 
or 9.2 per cent, consider God a Su- 
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preme Being who loves and cares for 
us but punishes us for wrongs com- 
mitted. The number who answered 
other than conservatively was small. 
The percentages for the 259 students 
from Howard University on “What 
does God mean to you?” is close to 
that of the whole 500. Of the 500 
students, 410, or 82 per cent, say they 
rely on God to help them get along 
in life; 393, or 78.6 per cent, say they 
pray; 389, or 77.8 per cent, believe 
God is Fatherly and kind. 

The vast majority of the students 
pray. Of the 500 students, 430, or 86.4 
per cent, say they pray; 416, or 83.2 
per cent, believe prayer helps them 
and that it gives them strength, cour- 
age and guidance; 369, or 73.8 per 
cent, believe prayer helps them to live 
better from day to day. Of the 259 
Howard students, 224, or 86.2 per 
cent, say they pray to God; 221, or 
85.5 per cent, believe prayer helps 
them to get along in life. The major- 
ity say they read the Bible. Of the 
500 students, 397, or 79.4 per cent, 
indicate that they read the Bible; 205, 
or 41 per cent, claim they read it 
regularly; 352, or 70.4 per cent, say 
they believe the Bible is an inspired 
Book; 105, or 21 per cent, say it is 
not inspired. Of the 259 Howard stu- 
dents, 200, or 78 per cent, say they 
read the Bible; 178, or 69.9 per cent, 
believe it is an inspired book. A good 
many did not answer the question. A 
few others gave answers resembling 
those already given. Untraditional or 
radical departures are less than 6 per 
cent. They take the nature of answers 
like these: “God means nothing to 
me”; “He is a force like evolution”; 
“T do not pray for I don’t believe it 
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helps”; “the effects of prayer are only 
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psychological”; “I do not read the 
Bible”; “it is not inspired.” This num- 
ber, 500, cannot be taken too seriously 
for it is too small. No dogmatic con- 
clusion can be drawn. But experience 
on college campuses leads one to be- 
lieve that considerable attention 
should be given to the points of view 
expressed here. 

Within recent years, religion, and 
organized religion in particular, has 
been heavily criticized because of 
what many people believe to be its 
conservative character. It is consid- 
ered quite the thing to do to criticize 
the church and religion for what they 
are not doing. Negro students, both 
the churched and the unchurched, 
share mightily in this criticism. It 
seems to be a sign of being modern 
and up-to-date not to have too much 
praise to give to the church. Among 
many Negro college students, even 
church members, when religion is 
pitched against science, religion usu- 
ally comes out behind. Students are 
quick to defend science but eager to 
condemn the church and religion. | 
find that some Negro students in theo- 
logical seminaries appear to be far 
more tolerant and sympathetic toward 
science when its limitations are 
pointed out than they are toward re- 
ligion and the church when their limi- 
tations are revealed. Many of our 
students lean over backward trying 
to be “scientific and modern” in their 
attitude toward the church and reli- 
gion. The unfortunate thing is that 
most of them know little science and 
less religion. Many of them are not 
even willing to concede that science 
has limitations. 

Many of these students have their 
own notion as to what the function of 
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the church should be. A goodly num- 
ber of them conceive that the sole 
function of the church is to change the 
social order. It must seek to abolish 
war, bring about justice in the eco- 
nomic order, fight for the political 
emancipation of the suppressed, and 
end forever racial discrimination 
wherever it lifts its head. They view 
the church primarily as an agency for 
social reform and if the church and 
its leaders generally do not cry out 
against all forms of maladjustment, 
the church has no right to exist. They 
have no sympathy for an _ other- 
worldly religion that promises reward 
in Heaven. The function of religion, as 
they see it, is to give material security 
here and now. If it does not strive to 
give that, it is no good. 

Negro students, as other students, 
see no conflict between their religion 
or church affiliation and their social 
life. They see no harm in dancing, 
card playing, and theatre-going. 
Many of them would rather give up 
the church than to give up these social 
activities. 

Many Negro students, as students 
generally, are confused in their reli- 
gious thinking. They have had poor 
backgrounds in religion. Most of them 
have never had a single course in reli- 
gion. They come to science with tradi- 
tional views of religion which do not 
harmonize with scientific data. This 
confusion is greatly increased by the 
attitude some professors take toward 
religion who themselves are not 
trained in it. This accounts in part 
for the supposedly radical attitudes 
some students take toward the church 
and religion. In rejecting the orthodox 
views under the influence of able 
teachers, they are not able to estab- 


lish for themselves a critical but se- 
cure religious position. Their teachers 
cannot help them. They can destroy, 
but they cannot build up. This con- 
fusion frequently leads students to be- 
lieve that there are no standards of 
reference in the area of ethics and 
morals. Right and wrong are wholly 
relative. The guide for conduct can 
be found neither in religion nor in the 
Bible. One must rely upon his own 
best judgment and that of the group. 

In concluding the first half of this 
article, it should be said that a goodly 
number of Negro students are reli- 
giously confused. Many of them are 
indifferent toward religion. There are 
others who look with critical eyes 
upon the way religion and the church 
perform. But, for the most part, they 
are not hostile to religion. The defi- 
nitely anti-religious group is small. 
Religious leaders generally concede the 
point that when religion is interpreted 
to Negro students honestly, fearlessly, 
and in an intellectually commanding 
manner, one may expect a sane re- 
sponse. They will keep a person who 
so presents religion busy for days at 
a time. They will come out to hear his 
messages and frequently without com- 
pulsion. They will interview him until 
the clock strikes midnight in quest 
of a meaning for religion that is perti- 
nent to their lives. 


Tue Reuicious NEEDS OF 
NEGRO STUDENTS 

On the basis of the analysis of the 
religious life of Negro students, we 
shall now attempt to set forth some 
of the fundamental religious needs of 
Negro students. We shall begin first 
with organized religion. 

1. Negro students need to develop a 
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critical but fair appreciation for the 
Negro church in particular and for the 
Church generally. It must be admitted 
by all fair-minded people that the Ne- 
gro church has many shortcomings. 
There are too many Negro churches. 
The leadership, both ministerial and 
lay, could be greatly improved. 
Frequently, the sermons are not rele- 
vant to everyday life. And there are 
many other adverse things that could 
be said. But to see these defects with- 
out properly evaluating the signifi- 
cance of this institution as to its role, 
past, present, and future, in American 
life would be just as unscientific as if 
one tried to make the Negro church 
a perfect institution. As I listen to 
Negro students in their adverse criti- 
cism of the Negro church, I usually 
find myself in agreement with many 
of the things they say. But I also find 
myself feeling that they do not fully 
appreciate nor do they understand 
what this institution has done and is 
doing. To criticize without under- 
standing and without appreciation is 
to be highly unscientific both in atti- 
tude and approach, 

There are certain facts about the 
Negro church which no one can truth- 
fully deny. With the exception of a 
few business concerns, the Negro 
church is the most completely-owned 
institution in the Negro race. Nowhere 
else, except in the home and in a few 
business enterprises, is the Negro’s 
word so final and conclusive. The 
church is the Negro’s very own. This 
cannot be said of his educational in- 
stitutions. The Negro church provides 
an opportunity for the common man 
to exercise leadership. It furnishes the 
masses freedom to relax after having 
been circumscribed and suppressed 


during the week. It has encouraged 
education and nurtured business. Ex- 
cept in a few instances where big 
business dominates the Negro church, 
it is a free institution. It bridges the 
gap between the “high” and the “low” 
in the Negro race. It is an institution 
that transcends race, denying freedom 
of worship to no man because of color. 
In the early period of the Negro’s 
freedom, it was the Negro minister 
who kept telling the members of his 
congregation that they were God’s 
children, made in His image, and that 
they were as good as any human being 
God has made. These historical truths 
must be known and appreciated by 
Negro students. They must under- 
stand that whatever they may say 
against this institution the church is 
probably here to stay, and it has great 
potentialities for good. They must see 
that their adverse criticism will hardly 
help constructively. Since the church 
is their very own and since it is here 
to stay, whether in its present form 
or in a modified form, it is their re- 
sponsibility to help make it more effi- 
cient by criticizing it constructively 
from the inside rather than hurling 
epithets at it from the outside. 

The same holds true for the church 
as a whole. It is not enough for one 
to point out the glaring failures and 
shortcomings of Christianity. It is a 
well-known fact that they are many. 
But to stop there would be to tell but 
half a truth. The highest ideals the 
world has ever known are those of 
Christianity. The Christian church is 
the only institution in the world whose 
sole function it is to strive to bring 
these ideals into realization. Of course, 
it falls short; but as long as it pro- 
nounces the ideals of Christ, it is 
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obligated to work for their realization. 
It is not enough for the Negro to 
parade the fact that Christianity was 
used by many to prove that slavery 
was ordained of God. As a fair critic, 
he must also make it plain that others 
used Christianity to prove that slav- 
ery was incompatible with the will 
of God. The searchlight of Christian- 
ity could not shine forever upon the 
institution of slavery without dissolv- 
ing it. The Negro would have been in 
asad plight after emancipation if the 
Christian church had not come to his 
rescue educationally and religiously. 
Christianity has been and still is one 
of the most powerful weapons the Ne- 
gro possesses with which to press his 
claims in American life. It cannot be 
denied, therefore, that the Negro’s 
heritage in America is a religious one. 
To understand this fact is necessary 
if the Negro student is going to be 
able to see clearly the significance of 
the church in American life. 

2. The second religious need of Ne- 
gro students is closely related to the 
first. He needs to have an intelligent 
understanding of the Bible and a fair 
knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment of the Christian religion. It is 
amazing how little American students, 
and particularly the Negro student, 
knows about the Bible. It is no credit 
to the student to have no knowledge 
of how the Bible came into existence. 
It is no credit to him not to know that 
the Book of Ruth is in the Old Testa- 
ment. It does not help him to be ig- 
norant of the contents of the Bible 
and to say that he seldom, if ever, 
reads it. There are certain facts about 
American history that an intelligent 
person ought to know. Likewise, there 
are certain things in the Bible with 


which high school or college men 
should be familiar. Certainly, it is 
nothing to be proud of if he has no 
understanding of this Book. Yet, there 
are many students who have no Bibli- 
cal knowledge and seem to be proud 
of the fact. A goodly number of them 
have radical ideas about the Bible. 
The only point that is being insisted 
upon here is that if a person takes 
radical views about the Bible he 
should know the Bible. Radicalism 
should be based on knowledge. If a 
student knows and understands the 
contents of the Bible, it does not mat- 
ter whether he comes out on the con- 
servative end or on the liberal end. 
But if he is radical about that of which 
he knows nothing, he makes himself 
ridiculous. 

It is not the Negro student’s fault 
that he is largely ignorant of the Bi- 
ble. College or university administra- 
tors and boards of trustees are to 
blame. In many of our colleges, there 
is no opportunity afforded the student 
to select courses in religion in the col- 
lege curricula. In other colleges, even 
if religion is taught, the teachers are 
too often less qualified than the teach- 
ers who teach in other areas of the 
college. 

The Negro student should also have 
some knowledge of the history of re- 
ligions and a clear idea of the develop- 
ment history of Christianity. When he 
studies these, he will find many things 
that are not complimentary but he 
will also see that the human spirit 
throughout all time has been reaching 
out toward something beyond itself. 
He will discover things beautiful, no- 
ble, and inspiring. He will understand 
that man is incurably religious. He 
will see that it is not a question as 
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to whether man is going to be reli- 
gious, but a question of what kind of 
religion he will embrace; not a ques- 
tion as to whether mankind is going to 
have a God—but a question of the 
kind of God. If man must give al- 
legiance to something other than him- 
self, he will understand that man must 
cling to some object that he considers 
worthy of supreme devotion. An un- 
derstanding such as this will give him 
a basis for formulating his philosophy 
of religion. Without such knowledge, 
he is likely to accept religion blindly 
without questioning or he is likely to 
branch off on a radical tangent re- 
jecting what he does not understand. 
Negro students, like all students, 
should have the right to be critical or 
even indifferent toward the church and 
religion. But when they reject these, 
they should know what they are re- 
jecting and why. Again, it does not 
matter whether he comes out a radical 
or a conservative. Whatever the posi- 
tion he arrives at, it should have a 
basis in knowledge and understanding. 

3. In the nature of things, the third 
religious need of Negro students 
grows out of the first two which is a 
responsibility of college administra- 
tors. There should be courses in reli- 
gion in the college curriculum. If the 
first two needs are valid, then the 
third is inescapable. If education is to 
deal with the whole of culture, with 
every aspect of the student’s life, the 
college can no more escape its respon- 
sibility in the area of religion than it 
can escape its responsibility in the 
area of literature and mathematics. 
These courses in religion should be 
manned by men who are just as able 
in the field of religion as is the chem- 
ist or the biologist in his chosen field. 


The men who teach religion in high 
school or in the undergraduate college 
must not only be good men, but they 
must be men who command respect 
academically as they move in and out 
among their colleagues. We have as- 
sumed too long that if a man is a good 
man it is all right for him to teach 
religion even though we know that he 
does not meet the intellectual qualities 
required of men in other fields. An 
able professor of religion, an author- 
ity in his field, will do much to offset 
the anti-religious attitude engendered 
in students by able professors in other 
fields who speak ex cathedra about 
religion when they are not trained in 
it. 

Since we must maintain academic 
freedom at all cost, the student is 
entitled to other points of view than 
those presented by men who are not 
authorities in religion and who have 
had no kind of religious experience 
that would enable them to approach 
religion with understanding and sym- 
pathy. If the student is to have an 
opportunity to be as intelligent in 
religion as he is in history or English, 
the high schools and colleges cannot 
escape their responsibilities. These 
courses in religion are all the more 
urgent because it will be a long time 
before the Negro church, or any 
church for that matter, will be in a 
position to provide the kind of re- 
ligious knowledge the students need. 
The work in the church schools is 
largely in the hands of non-profes- 
sionals. Even if the teachers in the 
church schools were highly qualified, 
there would still be the time element. 
The average church school gives less 
than thirty minutes a week to the 
actual teaching of the church Sunday 
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Schooi lesson. Then, too, the students 
who miss the church schools would 
still have an opportunity to become 


religiously intelligent when they reach 


college. 

4. The fourth need of Negro stu- 

dents, and all students, is contact with 
people who demonstrate in their per- 
son the fact that religion counts. Pro- 
fessor A. O. Steele of Johnson C. 
Smith University, who is making a 
study of religion in Presbyterian 
schools, feels very strongly about this. 
In discussing this question with him, 
he writes: 
An important religious need of Negro stu- 
dents is, I believe, contact with persons on 
and off the college campus who are living 
sincere and intelligent Christian lives. The 
Negro student is rather cynical about the 
real living of Christianity. He needs desper- 
ately to see in college life and life beyond 
the campus some representative Negro lead- 
ers who are actually striving to live the re- 
ligion of Jesus in an intelligent and sincere 
manner. The religion that can mean some- 
thing to the Negro student of today cannot 
be bottled up in certain exercises or organ- 
izations, or a department. It must be a liv- 
ing, driving force in the whole of college life 
and policy. The same would apply to Negro 
life beyond the campus. 


Professor Steele’s statement carries 
considerable weight. It means that the 
religion which students see demon- 
strated in the lives of teachers and 
administrators has more significance 
than all the preaching and compulsory 
chapel services combined. Teachers in 
their treatment of students should 
meet the test of high religion. Ad- 
ministrators in their dealings with stu- 
dents should also meet the test of 
high religion. After all, colleges and 
universities are run for students and 
students are not to be treated as things 
or machines but as personalities who 


are entitled to the highest respect and 
consideration. Every care should be 
taken to see to it that they, the stu- 
dents, are the ends and not the insti- 
tution. Religion at its best always 
makes persons ends and not means. 

5. Negro students need authority 
and this authority is to be found in 
religion. The old sanctions of religion 
have gone. There is no need to tell the 
student that if he does “this or that” 
he will go to hell or that he will not 
succeed in life. It is more than likely 
that he will not believe you. If he has 
a faint belief that you may be right, 
he is likely to do what he wants to do, 
hoping that the predictions you make 
will not come true. Many of them act 
on the theory that right and wrong are 
wholly relative terms. The Bible is no 
longer the authority it used to be. It 
seems that parental authority is not 
what it once was. Despite these facts, 
the student needs to understand that 
if he throws aside all external author- 
ity he or she must create an authority 
from within. Whatever students may 
think to the contrary, they, and no- 
body else, can afford to negate all au- 
thority. An individual, if he is to be 
a personality that counts, must keep 
forever the lines of his destiny in his 
own hands. And that means some kind 
of inner authority. At certain points, 
if the student or the individual is to 
maintain the integrity of his own self- 
hood, he or she must defy the mores, 
refuse to be used, whether by men or 
systems, and decide within himself or 
herself that. there are some things 
which he will not be brow-beaten into 
doing. Ethics and morals may be rela- 
tive terms. But the student, if he is to 
count, must build up for himself a 
system of ethics which for him is final 
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authority. And this system must be 
an ever-expanding system but always 
built up in the light of the highest and 
the best that he knows. Whether we 
like it or not, we cannot always do as 
we please. There are some things we 
cannot afford to do. Whether the physi- 
cian likes it or not, he cannot stay 
drunk half the time and expect people 
to trust him. Whether the teacher likes 
it or not, he cannot cut his classes half 
the time and expect students to like 
it. He cannot be a professional gam- 
bler and expect students to respect 
him. Whether right and wrong are 
relative or standardized, the individ- 
ual must have some kind of authority. 

6. Somehow, and I do not know how 
it is to be done, Negro students need a 
faith for their day equivalent to that 
of their enslaved ancestors. They had 
the religious faith that brought them 
through when times for them were far 
more precarious than the times are 
for us. They did not have the oppor- 
tunity to develop their minds as the 
modern students have. They were 
highly untrained and had no hope 
except that which they found in re- 
ligion. But they believed that some- 
how they were going to pull through. 
This faith in our day would need to be 
modified in the light of changed condi- 
tions and in the light of what science 
has revealed. But if the Negro stu- 
dent’s intellect could be saturated with 
a religious faith that could do for him 
what faith alone did for their an- 
cestors, it is difficult to image what 
could be accomplished. A_ religious 
faith coupled with brain and intelli- 
gence would go a long way to save 
Negro students from despair and 
cynicism. To state it another way, 
Negro students need a religion that 


will stand them in good stead when no 
security is at hand. Negro students, 
and Negro people generally, make 
mistake if they see religion only as 
something which guarantees them se- 
curity. Our ancestors were inclined 
to make it give security in another 
world. The modern person sees no 
value in it if it does not guarantee 
security here and now—social, politi- 
cal, and economic. It goes without 
saying that a religion which ignores 
social problems will in time be 
doomed. But to make this the sole 
function of religion is to misunder- 
stand the role of religion in history, 
This the Negro student needs to know, 
He needs to know that if there were 
no Heaven and if the Christian re- 
ligion offered no solution to social ills, 
it would still have a function. The 
offering of material security, whether 
here or in Heaven, has never been the 
sole function of religion. This religious 
leaders must help Negroes to under- 
stand. They must interpret religion to 
the Negro and to America so that 
religion will give direction to life—a 
direction that is neither communistic 
nor fascistic—not even the direction 
of a capitalistic individualism. It is 
an interpretation of religion that rec- 
ognizes the judgment of God in his- 
tory—a faith in God that would not 
be shaken even if economic structures 
collapsed altogether, if governments 
the world over were destroyed, and 
if ecclesiastical systems came to ruin 
one by one. The Negro should still be 
able to say: “Be still and know that 
I am God.” This is a faith based upon 
the conviction that men cannot build 
systems of governments nor systems 
of economics as they please—a faith 
anchored in the belief that when cer- 
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tain fundamental principles of justice 
are trampled under foot and respect 
for the sacredness of human person- 
ality are violated there will appear 
the judgment of God—a faith in God 
that understands that there may come 
a time in the history of a nation when 
its army, airplanes, submarines, and 
natural resources cannot save her; 
that an economic order can become so 
corrupt; a church can be so far re- 
moved from God that the inevitable 
result will be disaster. An interpreta- 
tion such as this will give poise and 


serenity in the midst of chaos and ruin. 
It will give one balance and direction 
however desperate the times. With 
such a conviction one will strive for 
the establishment of a righteous order; 
but he will understand that if the 
righteous order is not established; 
both the unrighteous and the more 
nearly righteous will suffer. And on 
the ruins of unrighteousness he will 
try again to build the City of God. 
This kind of religion, therefore, would 
give direction to Negro life—security 
in the midst of insecurity. 








Cuapter VII 


THE PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF THE NEGRO ADOLESCENT 
IN VIEW OF HIS MINORITY RACIAL STATUS: 


A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Cuar.es S. JOHNSON 


This chapter follows the critical 
evaluation by competent students of 
various social problems affecting Ne- 
gro youth, and thus it has both a 
general and a special function. For 
obviously if Negro adolescents have 
a minority racial status, the preceding 
discussions of specific aspects of their 
lives cannot be viewed apart from this 
minority racial role. At the same time, 
it is conceivable that this status may 
engender a quality and style of life 
which not only regulate the impact of 
common social problems but confer a 
certain cultural uniqueness to the 
group. It seems appropriate to divide 
the present summary of the problems 
and needs of Negro adolescents into 
(a) those common to all youth in 
about the same degree; (b) those 
exaggerated in their social effects be- 
cause of this minority status; and (c) 
those inherent in the minority status 
itself. 

One of the most commonly stressed 
of the problems is that of poverty. 
Three-fourths of these youth live in 
the South where there are the lowest 
income and living levels in the United 
States. However, low incomes neither 
determine minorities nor mark the 
clear distinction between families of 
white and Negro youth, for both are 
affected. Reid refers to economic levels 
in terms of comparisons of proportions 
chiefly. Fifty-seven and five-tenths 
per cent of the Negro sharecropping 
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families, for example, have incomes of 
less than five hundred dollars a year. 
This is also true of 29.6 per cent of 
the white sharecropping families, 
Granger notes that “the destructive 
unemployment among young Negro 
workers is only a symptom of general 
conditions keeping over four million 
young workers of all races between the 
ages of 15 and 24 out of school.” 
There are, however, in this factor 
of low economic family status two 
powerfully conditioning circumstances 
which make this status significant for 
the Negro racial minority. It affects 
a majority of the Negro families as 
contrasted with a minority of the 
American families; and it is an aggra- 
vant of other social ills, with the result 
that these disabilities take on the as- 
pect of racial characteristics. More- 
over, it is not uncommon that they are 
rationalized in terms of race quite 
apart from their economic significance. 
Dr. Virginia Alexander’s figures on 
excessive mortality are an example in 
point. Tuberculosis ranks fifth in the 
list of causes of death among white 
youth and first among Negro youth. 
Pellagra and dermatoses are from 3.9 
to 5 times as frequent among Negroes 
as among whites in the South. These 
are diseases associated with low living 
standards, inadequate diet, bad hous- 
ing, overcrowding, lack of appropriate 
health education, and medical care; 
and all of these factors in turn are a 
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reflection of low economic status. This 
excessive mortality from tuberculosis 
has been explained in terms of some 
special racial susceptibility to the dis- 
ease, and not so very long ago it was 
more or less blandly taken for granted 
that the steady decimation of the 
group from the ravages of this disease 
would eventually bring about total 
extinction. 

No less significant, in this respect, is 
certain of the material presented by 
Mrs. Diggs on delinquency and crime. 
The features in American culture 
which predispose to delinquency, and 
especially in the case of the Negro 
child, are noted as undesirable com- 
munity surroundings and lack of com- 
munity resources such as would assist 
the child in working out for himself 
compensatory satisfactions that are 
socially acceptable. Inferior home con- 
ditions, lack of supervised recreation 
and general social and economic dis- 
advantage are given an important 
place among the causes of delin- 
quency. Even certain neurotic behav- 
ior problems in the family situation 
are attributed to the inferior social 
and economic background. 

A significant key to the interpreta- 
tion of the total data is provided in 
Frazier’s suggestion of a regional and 
class framework. The regional differ- 
entiation is an index not only to differ- 
ences in the total social background, 
but to mobility which, in turn, is an 
objective manifestation of vital cul- 
tural shifts. Again, the gradual evolu- 
tion of a class structure within the 
Negro group is more than economic 
change; it is an aspect of the process 
of acculturation through which the 
American Negro minority is being 
incorporated into the American culture 
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and, in turn, taking over the standards 
and values of this society. 

The rural South, for the Negro 
youth, is not merely an American agri- 
cultural economy and a rural way of 
life. It is the matrix of the Negro folk 
culture which is neither American nor 
African, but a compound of social 
expediencies for survival in an unique 
status. The Negro emerged from slav- 
ery with an imperfect grasp of the 
European culture to which he had 
been casually exposed. But he had de- 
veloped, within his own social world, 
a set of values adjusted to his essential 
ways of life. They were sufficient, even 
if somewhat different from those of 
the dominant society, to provide a 
measure of social cohesion and control. 
The geographical as well as cultural 
isolation helped to preserve these ways 
and the sanctions that supported them. 
With the breakdown of this isolation 
—through the slow penetration of edu- 
cation and literacy, the growth of 
highways and automobiles, the col- 
lapse of the plantation structure, the 
ravages of pests, the national shock 
and confusion of war, the insidious 
penetrations of machinery into these 
deep rural areas—the families came to 
town, as one way of living, when their 
isolation had failed them. And al- 
though there have always been some 
Negro city dwellers of long tradition 
whose standards were more akin to 
those of the dominant society, the mi- 
gration to cities of the past generation 
has become one of the most important 
crises in the career of this group. 

It is against the background of this 
conception of the changing role of the 
Negro in America that the problems 
and needs of Negro adolescents can 
best be studied in terms of their minor- 
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ity racial status. The Negro family is 
perhaps the most important institution 
in the shaping of the personality of 
Negro youth. Not only is it important 
in determining the economic founda- 
tion against which this personality 
projects itself, but it is the matrix of 
the emotional tensions concerning race, 
class, and general social security which 
so often warp and dwarf these person- 
alities before they are fully aware of 
themselves as persons. 

Although change in basic standards 
and values occurs over years, it will, 
perhaps, make clearer the central 
theme of this chapter if we note the 
readjustments involved in a shift from 
the rural South to the urban North or 
South. 

Disorganization frequently accom- 
panies change. A personality that is 
reasonably well organized in one en- 
vironment with habits and expecta- 
tions set may experience serious mal- 
adjustments and disorganization when 
suddenly transplanted to a situation 
calling for new adjustments for which 
responses have not been developed. 
This is the broad theme of this pres- 
entation. 

Transplantation from a relatively 
simple social setting to one of consid- 
erable complexity and strangeness re- 
quires not only finding a place in new 
social groups and in an economic or- 
ganization with whose characteristics 
one is unfamiliar, but it means gain- 
ing comprehension of groups with 
which there has hitherto been no ex- 
perience. Years were required to con- 
dition an adult to his native setting. 
The person who is uprooted from a 
community in which his status in 
spontaneous groups is understood, and 


his réle in interest-conscious groups 
well defined, meets serious problems 
when a new definition of his position 
in a complex system of social relations 
must be made in a short period. There 
will be consciousness of inadequate 
experience for participation in recog. 
nized groups, and this self-conscious- 
ness itself can induce maladjustments 
which militate further against admis- 
sion to socially-approved group rela- 
tionships in the new environment. 

Behavior which had been natural 
and easy on the farm or in the rural 
South may be actually anti-social by 
redefinition in terms of the urban cul- 
ture pattern. The social complex is 
different; customary behavior is no 
longer acceptable; and previous habits 
of thought render conscious and ra- 
tional action extremely difficult. Only 
through acquaintance with the new 
community will its ways and the 
meanings inherent in the behavior 
required there become known. 

Orientation in a community in 
which the satisfaction of wants is not 
to be realized in a few trade institu- 
tions but through knowledge of a va- 
riety of specialized trade institutions 
is not an easy process. The initial 
experience of the rural dweller in the 
city is a period of discovery in which 
the extent and boundaries of the new 
community are determined. A not in- 
frequent circumstance is the limiting 
of oneself to a very small spatial area 
within which one attempts to establish 
all of the relationships essential to 
satisfactory living. Such restriction re- 
tards the acculturation process if the 
newcomer reproduces circumstances of 
living closely approximating those 
with which he is familiar. 
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Race and class assume meanings 
different from those in the simple 
society to which the migrant belonged. 
Racial identification carries with it an 
etiquette governing the use of insti- 
tutions serving both races, This eti- 
quette prescribes conduct which makes 
the race contacts relatively simple and 
it is sufficiently entrenched in the 
thinking of Negroes to become a part 
of the folkways. In the city the Negro 
finds new things which he may or may 
not do and different approved ways of 
doing them. Altering of the pattern of 
race relations and procedures in race 
contacts often produces conflict situa- 
tions. 

Class consciousness becomes intensi- 
fied in the urban setting where a more 
elaborate stratification is encountered. 
A highly stratified Negro population 
with variant economic positions and 
living standards serves to bring class 
position into sharper focus. In a com- 
munity in which upper-class position 
has been conceived of as a white status, 
resentments, inferiority feelings, and 
compensatory behavior were not com- 
plicated by consciousness of class, but 
developed as a reaction to the restric- 
tive color line. The impoverished un- 
initiated migrant to the city reacts 
to the areas of Negro living from 
which he is excluded as well as to the 
color bar. 

Maladjustments are not uncommon 
in the pursuit of the economic interest. 
Following an occupation presents 
problems in the city which were not 
present in an economic association in 
which employer-employee _ relation- 
ships were determined by tradition, in 
which skills had been developed in a 
long-term apprenticeship, and occupa- 


tional habits were almost personal 
habits. Limited as they may appear, 
occupational opportunities for Negroes 
in cities are more varied than in rural 
areas. The great majority of urban 
Negro workers are found in a few 
occupational classes within which, 
however, variations as to nature of 
work, skills required and income have 
real meaning for the people engaged 
in them. 

Occupations in urban communities 
differ radically from tenant farming. 
The place of work is not the home- 
stead, hours of work are shorter, with 
a consequent problem of the use of 
leisure; wages are paid weekly instead 
of by an annual settlement; and the 
worker is subject to the control of the 
employer on the job only. These facts 
indicate some of the conditions to 
which an ex-tenant farmer must ad- 
just himself. In addition, he discovers 
new occupational conditions and prob- 
lems with which he had not hitherto 
been confronted; as for example, the 
decision as to whether amicable em- 
ployer-employee relations make for 
greater security than employee soli- 
darity, unionism, and minor occupa- 
tional factors about which he must 
make decisions if he is to secure a com- 
fortable economic adjustment. Fre- 
quently maladjustment arises from 
loss of the meager security which ten- 
ant farming afforded and inability to 
find a job in the city, or from taking 
a job which is without the boundaries 
of legal and moral sanctions. 

One of the more easily observable 
phenomena in which change is ac- 
companied by disorganization is the 
inefficiency of the family as an inter- 
est conscious association when trans- 
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planted to the city. The rural family 
in the city must make an adjustment 
to serve an urban function or undergo 
the disorganization so frequently ob- 
served. 

Within the city we are able to clas- 
sify Negro families according to eco- 
nomic status and culture planes, de- 
scribing a vertical stratification. At 
the bottom is the population referred 
to above—the recent arrivals in the 
city, performing unskilled work, re- 
ceiving a subsistence wage that crowds 
them together in the slums where they 
maintain a precarious existence. The 
folk-Negroes, who are represented in 
those families who come into the city 
from isolated areas of the South and 
find employment in unskilled work or 
domestic service, are most likely to 
continue a measure of this cultural 
isolation in the city and lead lives not 
greatly different from those to which 
they have been accustomed. Just as 
their ways of life and standards of 
living are altered little by moving to 
the ‘city, so are their habits of thought 
and ideas relatively unaffected. The 
parents and children making up such 
families often come to be regarded as 
problems because they ignore the legal 
and conventional demands of the ur- 
ban community. They retain as far as 
possible the controls which governed 
them in the rural areas and small 
towns. They have ambitions for their 


children limited by their vision and by | 


their limited incomes. In reality, they 
are not appreciably different in char- 
acter from other first generation im- 
migrants who, bewildered by the city, 
seek to retain organized personalities 
by recreating in “pockets” of the city 
the associations, institutions and cus- 
toms with which they have been 


familiar. They become an educational 
problem requiring direction in a new 
culture. 

It is often difficult for the casual 
observer to distinguish between the 
folk and the underworld. Careful ob- 
servation is necessary to know one js 
organized in a fashion that does not fit 
the urban way of life, while the other 
is disorganized and has adopted a code 
contrary to that of the folk as well as 
the urban community generally. Dis- 
tinctions must be drawn between a 
stable common-law family arrange- 
ment and prostitution, between rural 
folk habits and original practices. 
s. several frequently observed charac- 
teristics of disorganization of the fam- 
ily in urban areas are to be seen in 
the atrophy of functions it can no 
longer perform. One important co- 
hesive factor in the rural family is 
its function as an economic unit in 
which the labor of all its members con- 
tributes to their collective mainte- 
nance. In the city wages earned by 
individual members of the family may 
contribute to the independence of the 
wage earners, and a feeling that money 
earned should be used for their per- 
sonal needs and not shared with those 
who cannot or do not earn. Attempts 
by parents to appropriate for common 
maintenance of the household the 
money earned by children may be 
resented and ultimately lead to the 
separation of the family. 

Another problem arising out of eco- 
nomic situations is that. occupations 
in the city do not permit the constant 
association of parents and children, 
as was true on the farm. Occupations 
which take both parents out of the 
home for long periods in the day leave 
the children to their own devices, 
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which may easily involve into-social 
behavior. The small wages parents 
earn may be insufficient and children 
may be encouraged to secure jobs in 
order to supplement the family income. 
These jobs take the children into sit- 
uations beyond the reach of parental 
control and, incidentally, keep them 
outof school. 

he prestige and influence of par- 
ents are often undermined by the 
child’s awareness that he is more con- 
versant with city ways than are the 
parents. The persons who influence his 
opinions are those who are able to ex- 
plain the city and its life to him and 
acquaint him with new behavior pat- 
terns and advanced ideas. These may 
be of doubtful value, but in his at- 
tempt to make an adjustment—even 
a bad one—the child has moved be- 
yond the parents whose “fogey” ideas 
and crude behavior certainly belong 
on the farm rather than on the city 
streets. Parents who are unable to 
interpret the standards and values of 
the city lose prestige in the eyes of the 
children, and their influence on the 
behavior of the children is gradually 
or rapidly lost“ It is not uncommon for 
the parents themselves to make eval- 
uations and accept standards they re- 
gard as urban but which represent 
slum or underworld values. 
‘Disorganization of the family, oc- 
curring with the failure of the family 
to serve its essential functions, 
achieves its significance because of 
concomitant disorganization and de- 
moralization of the personalities of its 
members. In a well-ordered family 
standards exist which command re- 
spect and a family pride which impels 
its members to acquit themselves cred- 
itably in all situations met in the com- 


munity. When the family becomes dis- 
organized and releases its members 
from obligation to respect its values, 
and when the esprit de corps no longer 
exerts control over their conduct, be- 
havior may become aimless if not 
downright anti-social. The individual 
person shows the effects of family dis- 
organization in his behavior in other 
associations. The breakdown of family 
control is reflected in the choice he 
makes of associates in the effort to 
realize fundamental interests, and in 
maladjustment in associations consid- 
ered as desirable organizations for the 
realization of special interests. 

The role of persons in interest-con- 
scious associations may be found to be 
determined by the existence of certain 
special circumstances. The school is an 
institution which may serve admirably 
as an illustration. Personal maladjust- 
ment in the school may be evidenced 
by a variety of violations of the ex- 
pected behavior for an acceptable stu- 
dent. Truancy is behavior legally de- 
fined in most urban communities by 
school attendance laws. In a society 
where regular school attendance of 
children of stated ages is a legal stipu- 
lation truancy expresses maladjust- 
ment. The children regarded as fully 
adjusted spend a much longer period 
of time in school than that legally pre- 
scribed. Truancy is not itself a malad- 
justment but an index to maladjust- 
ment, the nature of which may be 
attributed to singular or multiple 
causes, any of which express conflict 
with the accepted standards of the 
society. The child may absent himself 
to work where children in his age 
group are not expected to work. The 
truant may lack the clothing he re- 
gards as necessary. The school rou- 
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tine may be irksome to a child who has 
no habits of regularity or of discipline 
in the family. The child may have 
come quite recently from a society in 
which school attendance is not com- 
pulsory, and in fact is often discour- 
aged. 

Truants are not the only children 
considered as maladjusted in the edu- 
cational associations—city schools. 
Various types of problem children are 
“present” every day. Those lacking in 
intelligence and original endowment 
are immediately excluded from our 
discussion. Retardation due to experi- 
ence comes within our province. Boys 
and girls whose chronological ages and 
physical development are in advance 
of their school achievement are misfits 
in more ways than being crowded into 
seats too small for them. Self-con- 
sciousness, embarrassment, and trou- 
blesomeness often result. 

Compensatory actions may consti- 
tute behavior which frequently is con- 
sidered as indicating limited intelli- 
gence when it is a status phenomenon 
and, thus, very largely social. Another 
type of problem child is one whose 
early moral restraints have been de- 
stroyed without adequate replacement. 
This is the intelligent child who 
makes teachers gray early. Some call 
him “mischievous”; others, “a devil.” 
He learns his lessons easily—if he 
wants to; he can also devise more 
bizarre and ingenious disruptions of 
classroom decorum than adult imag- 
ination can anticipate. More often 
than not he is at war with smoothly- 
operating orders in which some cir- 
cumstance precludes his occupying a 
status to which his abilities entitle 
him. The only means by which he can 
achieve recognition and play a role 


he feels worthy of him is by throwing 
the machine out of gear. 

Among other types of problem chil. 
dren might be suggested the child 
whose parents believe education is un- 
important and that it erects a barrier 
between the child and his parents who 
“are not good enough.” His anti-social 
behavior may assume any one of sey- 
eral forms expressing the conflict be- 
tween the values he and society regard 
as important and those of the parents, 
Status is not determined by any single 
attribute, and the rdéle of the individ- 
ual in any one association reflects his 
role in others. The financially dis- 
advantaged, “socially” disapproved 
person very rarely occupies a position 
of preeminence in an approved inter- 
est-conscious group. 

Acute problems of this Negro mi- 
nority group center in areas of the 
community where survivals of the 
rural South retard incorporation into 
the life of the city, and in areas in 
which there is an anti-social organiza- 
tion we know familiarly as the under- 
world. In the first area the problem 
is one of orientation. Its solution re- 
quires broad and intensive education. 
People living there are “respectable 
and God-fearing” in a world in which 
their gods are strange and their re- 
spectability incongruous. The inhabit- 
ants of such an area have moved spa- 
tially, but geographic mobility was not 
sufficient to dispose of an awkward 
baggage of behavior patterns, ideas 
and values from the old setting. They 
come into new areas as families and 
when that association disintegrates, 
disorganization of their world is com- 
plete. Adjustment of some sort must 
be made in order that satisfaction of 
desires may be achieved. Usually they 
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wish for incorporation in well-organ- 
ized and adjusted groups, but the ob- 
stacles to their entering them are 
sufficiently great to convince them of 
the futility of the desire. Poverty is 
one of the obstructions to incorpora- 
tion into groups they respect. Class 
consciousness, ignorance, and awk- 
ward manners are others. The slow 
process of overcoming these may slow- 
ly lift them from one plane of living 
to another. Frustration may bring an 
anti-social organization. In that case, 
the individual descends and finds him- 
self among the demoralized in the un- 
derworld. 

Demoralized personalities present 
another problem because these person- 
alities are in organized conflict with 
the dominant standards and modes of 
behavior in the community. They have 
achieved integration of personality 
through incorporation into groups 
where every basic desire is fulfilled 
in an unwholesome manner. They pur- 
sue the economic interest through 
theft, prostitution, and bar no activity 
that will supply the requisites for their 
maintenance. The wish for response 
finds satisfaction in household groups, 
sometimes temporary and frequently 
changing, where sex expression and 
companionship are realized without 
benefit of legal sanction, religious 
blessing, or public approval. Recrea- 
tional interests are allowed in taverns 
and “dives,” where unrestrained im- 
pulsive behavior has free rein. Youth 
growing up in such social groups pre- 
sent a most serious problem because 
they are in the process of acquiring 
a set of perverted standards and val- 
ues. 

Inability to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment to urban life is expressed in 


those youth who do not have sufficient 
means to supply their physical wants; 
who experience frustrations which pro- 
duce personality disorders; and who 
come into the toils of the law. Too fre- 
quently these people are considered 
superficially as being in conflict with 
society because of a perverted will to 
be. They are not in conflict with so- 
ciety; the broad social organization in 
which they move is so ordered that 
these are the positions which they un- 
fortunately occupy. The réles they 
play are socially determined and re- 
flect the wide disparities in American 
culture, the unevenness of the opera- 
tion of the acculturation process, the 
differences in economic opportunity, 
and the casual provisions for the train- 
ing of youth. 

I have been discussing, for the most 
part, internal problems resulting from 
the necessarily racial status of Negro 
adolescents. It is well to keep in mind 
that this minority status is largely 
defined by the “high visibility” of the 
Negro and by the unfavorable con- 
notations given to physical difference. 
It is the dynamic character of the race 
relations that make for conflict situa- 
tions, and the conflict element gives 
sociological significance to minority 
status. If the members of the minority 
group were content to remain in the 
role traditionally assigned to them 
there would be less conflict, and no 
doubt less essential disturbances for 
the adolescents of this group. 

Race prejudice and discrimination, 
which are important elements in the 
emotional problems of Negro adoles- 
cents, and particularly among those of 
wider social orientation, prompt be- 
havior of a destructive sort. The psy- 
chological phenomena of avoidance, 
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open or covert hostility, displaced ag- 
gression, and frustration become asso- 
ciated with this status. It is significant 
that of 2,250 Southern rural Negro 
youth recently studied 74 per cent of 
the girls and 77 per cent of the boys 
wanted to leave the South; practically 
all of them were race conscious but 
few had what is usually described as 
“race pride.” 

Specific needs of Negro adolescents 
have been discussed with some thor- 
oughness in the various papers of this 
section. One summary suggestion only 
will be noted for its bearing upon mi- 
nority status itself. This suggestion is 
in substance a point of view regarding 
the education of minority children. We 
often speak of education as if it were 
a mechanical system which is more or 
less self-contained. The assumption is 
that children will be introduced to it 
early and take it on in about the way 
they learn a system of philosophy. It 
has its internal consistency, supported 
by rigid curricula, a system of pro- 
gression, symbols of attainment in de- 
grees, and procedures which are per- 
petuated by courses of instruction in 
method itself. The sociologist is inter- 
ested in all of this; but also in the 
relationship of all this to the normal 
routine of living. Education, to the 
sociologist, is less a matter of drawing 
something out of an individual—as the 
root of the word suggests—than of 
socializing an individual, of passing 
along the best of the culture. That is 
to say, it is concerned with giving to 
each new generation the technical and 
social and intellectual tools needed for 
mastering his environment. 

In our impatience to keep pace with 
a rapidly expanding physical world, 
it is to be feared that the greater em- 


phasis has been placed upon the way 
in which knowledge is automatically 
transferred than in the knowledge it- 
self. This is not alone a fault of Negro 
education. It is a weakness and danger 
of education generally in this country, 
But the problem carries a very special 
meaning for Negro education for sey- 
eral reasons. 

First, this American culture is a 
body of technics, institutions, ideas, 
and philosophies which, in themselves, 
embody limited objectives for the race, 
It embodies further the implication of 
limited contributions of the race to the 
American cultural stream. 

Second, the American Negro is actu- 
ally in process of acculturation, and 
differences within the group in levels 
of theoretical learning amount almost 
to differences in cultural levels at the 
same time that the race is sociologi- 
cally a single group. 

Third, for American Negroes, who 
are without deep roots in either the 
European or African traditions, for- 
malized and standardized educational 
procedures based on the assumption 
that all students are culturally alike 
can become highly artificial and de- 
tached from the special, even if tempo- 
rary and transitory, problems of sta- 
tus. 

It will, no doubt, be observed by 
some that an effort is being made to 
formulate some special kind of Negro 
education which denies their demo- 
cratic rights and seeks to adjust the 
cap of learning to less capable intelli- 
gences. On the contrary, these observa- 
tions are quite different in character; 
they are quite realistic. Our present 
standardized educational system, the 
ultimate logic which is the college, has 
done a good job, in the traditional 
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framework, for a fraction of one per- 
cent of the Negro population who are 
able to make their own society, such 
as represent the upper-middle and 
upper class, but is leaving larger and 
larger proportions of the total group 
incompetent in terms of their ability 
to match wits with life. 

Now, this is a situation for which 
the continuing economic dislocation is 
by no means wholly responsible. We 
are turning out about 2,500 new Negro 
college graduates each year, and a con- 
siderable number of masters and doc- 
tors. About 65 per cent of them go into 
the profession of teaching, thus to per- 
petuate, for good or ill, their manual 
emancipation in about the same man- 
ner in which they acquired it. But 
what is disturbing about this picture 
is the decline of stability in the basic 


skills, and the lag of those manifesta- 
tions of creativeness, of social skills 
which make for growth, and an ab- 
sence of an urgent sense of a commun- 
ity of interests in an expanding world. 

A re-conception and re-direction of 
the educational experience is necessary 
if present maladjustments are to be 
in any major way corrected. Such 
re-direction will take more realisti- 
cally into account the social process 
itself by which these youth get their 
definition of status, human relation- 
ships in terms of their own rather 
than other people’s experiences, occu- 
pational efficiency in terms of occupa- 
tional conditions rather than mere 
escape, and a re-conception of them- 
selves in terms of a possible and honor- 
able and inspiring career as a minority 
group, and as individuals. 





Cuapter VIII 





NEGRO YOUTH AND THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


CampseLL C. JOHNSON 


For ninety-six years the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has pro- 
moted a youth program. The out- 
standing characteristic of this pro- 
gram has been its adaptability. When 
the Association was organized in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
it was recognized that an important 
need of young men in the rapidly 
growing urban centers of England and 
America was for a medium through 
which they might get the strength 
which comes from association to help 
them continue their religious life 
amidst the distracting and unChristian 
influences which surrounded them. Just 
how real was this need is clearly indi- 
cated by the rapid growth of the 
Movement, Founded by twelve young 
clerks of drapers’ establishments in 
London in 1844, these associations 
spread rapidly over England and just 
eight years later the first Y.M.C.A.s 
were organized in the United States. 
What is probably more remarkable is 
the fact that it was only nine years 
after the founding of the Y.M.C.A. in 
London, England, that the first 
Y.M.C.A. to serve Negro men and 
boys was organized by Negroes in 
Washington, D.C.* 

The principal emphasis in the pro- 
gram of the Y.M.C.A. during these 
early years was very definitely on 
evangelism. It had no other purpose 
than to serve the religious life of young 


1 George R. Arthur, Life on ihe mente Frontier, 
New York: Association Press, 1934 
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men. Bible classes, prayer meetings, 
and religious services encompassed the 
entire scope of its program. Shortly, 
however, it began to show the quality 
which has enabled it to survive and 
grow stronger through years of pros- 
perity and depression, war and peace, 
and radically changing religious and 
social concepts. It began to evolve into 
an organization to build evenly- 
developed men according to what was 
called a four-fold program. While 
diversification of program had begun 
before the primary emphasis of the 
Y.M.C.A. shifted from individual and 
mass evangelism, its purpose continued 
unchanged and these new activities 
were used to increase the number of 
persons brought into relationship with 
the Association for the purpose of 
evangelization.” 

Gradually the four-fold idea became 
dominant. The Y.M.C.A. program 
was planned, promoted, and staffed to 
serve the physical, intellectual, social, 
and religious life of young men. 
Evangelism became just one of four 
objectives, This new philosophy of the 
Movement took strong hold on the 
Association. Departments stressing 
physical activities, adult education, 
social programs, and religious work 
became a part of every well-organized 


association. Each of these departments 


was developed intensively by men who 


2 Owen E. Pence, ‘Professional Competence To- 
day and Tomorrow,” Proceedings Eastern General 
Program Secretaries, Conference, New York: 
1940, pp. 2-4 
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became experts and authorities in their 
fields. 

The first Y.M.C.A.s were clearly 
what the name implied, associations of 
young men. There was no thought of 
doing work with boys. Gradually, 
however, there was recognition of the 
fact that the responsibility of the 
Association toward young men was 
not fully met unless an effort was 
made to save boys. In 1866, the first 
religious meetings for boys were re- 
ported from Richmond and Baltimore. 
The Fall River Association reported 
in 1869 that it had “demonstrated the 
fact that boys from eight to sixteen 
can be reached by this work.” The first 
formally-organized “Boys Depart- 
ment” was reported at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1869. The acceptance of 
the idea that the Y.M.C.A. should do 
work with boys was gradual but by 
1886 associations reporting such work 
numbered 148.2 It was not clear at 
first whether boys’ work was to be 
considered an integral part of the as- 
sociation, The question continued to 
be raised as late as 1901. As boys’ 
work came to be an important part of 
the Y.M.C.A. program it had the effect 
of taking the principal emphasis away 
from work with young men. This trend 
remains a matter of great concern with 
association leaders. 

At the close of the First World War 
leaders of the Y.M.C.A. began to dis- 
cuss it as a Christian educational 
movement. A commission upon what is 
involved in the Christian educational 
point of view of our program in its in- 
tellectual, social, health and spiritual 
aspects, reported to the Employed Of- 
fices’ Conference of the Y.M.C.A. in 


_ "Owen E. Pence, The ¥.M.C0.A. and Social 
Need, New York: Association Press, 1939, pp. 68- 


1927.* In its report the commission 
stated that it had “made wide inquiry 
to gather nominations of unusually 
significant activities which are out- 
standing examples of the work of the 
Association as a Christian Educa- 
tional Movement.” Modern education- 
al principles were adopted in relation 
to the work with boys and gradually 
were accepted by leaders in the other 
program areas. Activities began to be 
developed on a basis of individual 
interests and the value of group ex- 
perience. 

Still more recently the Y.M.C.A. 
has laid great stress on “group work” 
as a method of carrying out its pur- 
poses. As each of the other concepts 
in its time seemed to be the answer to 
the Association’s continuous search for 
the ideal approach to the problem of 
serving young men and boys in their 
areas of greatest need, the group-work 
plan seems now to be the most effec- 
tive procedure. Along with the devel- 
opment of group work and group- 
work techniques is being carried 
forward an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the individual. Professional 
and volunteer workers in the Y.M.C.A. 
are being constantly cautioned against 
too much emphasis on the group as 
such and too little consideration of 
the man and boy. Its national leaders 
believe that the greater ability the 
Y.M.C.A. shows in being able to meet 
the particular needs of the individuals 
in its membership, the more effective 
will be its program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM OF 


Necro Y.M.C.A.s 
This brief resume of the evolution 


4*The Young Men’s Christian Association as a 
Christian Educational Movement, Chicago: The 
Young Men’s Christian Association College, 1927. 
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of the program of the Y.M.C.A. has 
had reference to the general move- 
ment. Y.M.C.A. work among Negro 
youth has a similar history although 
the time periods have not altogether 
coincided. While the first Association 
organized to serve Negro youth was 
established in 1853, in the same decade 
with the founding of the Movement, 
there was no appreciable shift from 
the evangelical emphasis until 1912. 
During the entire period from 1853 to 
1888 all of the local Association work 
for Negro youth was under volunteer 
leadership which carried out the pur- 
poses of the Y.M.C.A., as it under- 
stood these purposes, through Bible 
classes, prayer meetings, and evangeli- 
cal services. 

The first Negro paid secretary was 
employed in 1888 and another fol- 
lowed in 1891, but there is no indica- 
tion that they made any attempt to 
change the programs of the Associa- 
tion under their charge to an appre- 
ciable acceptance of the four-fold idea, 
which had long since made consider- 
able headway in being adopted by 
Associations serving white men and 
boys. One reason was the lack of 
buildings built for a four-fold program 
and another, the absence of a staff 
trained to give leadership to the di- 
versified activities involved. The evan- 
gelical era continued in Negro Asso- 
ciations until 1912 when modern 
Y.M.C.A, buildings began to be built 
for Negroes. 

These buildings were constructed 
to house the four-fold program. More 
secretaries were employed. Instead of 
one secretary who performed all du- 
ties, Negro Associations began the em- 
ployment of staffs. These additional 
secretaries, as far as it was possible 
to secure them, were men specially- 


trained in their fields. Among these 
specialists were physical directors who 
came into the work to promote gym- 
nasium activities. Their departments 
very quickly became the principal at- 
traction for youth. Instead of the 
Y.M.C.A. being known primarily for 
its religious activities, it was popular- 
ized by its teams, gymnasium classes, 
swimming pools, and the other oppor- 
tunities it offered for physical recrea- 
tion. Boys’ departments increased their 
prestige by developing programs for 
youth which made a strong appeal to 
communities where practically nothing 
was being done for Negro boys. Free 
employment bureaus were established 
as part of the service program of some 
Associations. Educational classes were 
organized and attracted a large num- 
ber of young men who had had to 
discontinue their formal education in 
the regular schools. Bible classes and 
religious meetings continued but they 
no longer dominated the program. 
They were grouped along with other 
religious activities and became one of 
the departments of the Association. 
And so, about fifty years later than 
the Movement as a whole adopted this 
new trend, Negro Y.M.C.A.s became 
proponents of the four-fold philoso- 
phy. 

When the next shift in Association 
philosophy took place, the Negro As- 
sociations moved forward with the rest 
of the Movement. The pioneer Inter- 
national Y.M.C.A. secretaries, Wil- 
liam A. Hunton and Jesse E. Moor- 
land, with a well-trained group of 
young men whom they had brought on 
the staff of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. as their asso- 
ciates, had developed the thinking as 
well as the program of the Association 
work among Negro youth abreast with 
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the general Movement. This result had 
been aided by the modern buildings 
which had been erected in many cities 
but even in cities where there were no 
buildings, secretaries had modernized 
their programs to meet the needs of 
the youth of their communities. 

Negro secretaries during the past 
quarter of a century have made their 
contributions to the constructive 
thought of the Movement and gone 
forward in building an adequate pro- 
gram to meet the changing needs of 
Negro youth. Forty-six city Asso- 
ciations serving Negro youth in 1938 
reported 16,624 boys under 18 years 
of age and 5,657 young men between 
18 and 24 years in groups with definite 
enrollment. This terminology is used 
to distinguish these groups from ac- 
tivities in the Y.M.C.A. program such 
as open forums, religious meetings, 
father and son banquets, entertain- 
ments, social gatherings, and concerts 
which are open to the general member- 
ship and to the public. These boys 
were in 1,520 different groups. The 18 
to 24 years old youth were enrolled 
in 653 groups.® 


Types or Necro Ciry AssocIaATIONS 

There are two distinct types of 
Y.M.C.A.s serving Negro youth. One 
type is housed in buildings built for 
Y.M.C.A. purposes. These buildings 
have dormitories, gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, class and club rooms, game 
rooms, restaurants, auditoriums, and 
social halls and are generally adapted 
toa diversified activities program. The 
work of these Associations is definitely 
building centered. More will be said 
about them later. The other type is 
known as the non-equipment Associa- 
tion. In some cases this latter type of 





5Y.M.C.4. Year Book, 1938, N : As- 
intelli Cove. thee ook, » New York: As 


Association has a building in which 
the executive has his office and from 
which the program emanates. It is 
usually a small building which was 
erected for some other purpose. It does 
not contain a gymnasium, swimming 
pool or other features necessary for 
the development of an adequate build- 
ing program. Except for the possibility 
of its use for committee meetings and 
for restricted social activities, it can- 
not be depended upon for program 
work. Another type of non-equipment 
Y.M.C.A. is one which is an extension 
of the program of an Association 
housed in a modern building. A ma- 
jority of Negro Y.M.C.A.s are of the 
non-equipment type. 

These non-equipment Y.M.C.A.s 
operating with little in the way of 
building facilities are conducting some 
of the most valuable association pro- 
grams. They are usually significant 
factors in the life of their communities 
and have a real appreciation for their 
position as an interdenominational 
youth movement whose proper func- 
tion is to supplement and reinforce the 
fundamental agencies of the commu- 
nity such as the home, the church, the 
school and the municipality. They do 
not attempt to promote activities 
which can be better conducted by the 
basic community agencies and are 
alert to make wise use of existing com- 
munity resources. The emphasis of 
these Y.M.C.A.s, which operate large- 
ly through volunteer leadership except 
for the executive secretary, is placed 
upon social correlation and coopera- 
tion.® 

Frequently, these non-equipment 
Y.M.C.A.s are able to render out- 
standing community service. A typical 

6 J, T. Harris, “The Negro Y.M.C.A. in Non- 


Equipment Centers,” Report of Secretaries’ Study 
Institute, Bordentown, N.J., 1938. 
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example is found in the program of one 
such Association in a southern city.’ 
This Association organized a project 
in adult education. The purpose of the 
project was expressed as being “to give 
practical vocational training to young 
men in order to increase their employ- 
ability.” The Y.M.C.A. had been im- 
pressed with the number of young men 
employed as janitors and porters in 
the downtown area of the city. After 
interviewing building superintendents, 
owners, and chief janitors, it was ap- 
parent that additional training would 
give these young men more security 
in their jobs and eventually make it 
possible for some of them to obtain 
promotions to chief janitors or build- 
ing superintendents. Consequently, a 
building maintenance course was 
planned, the teacher secured, and an 
enrollment campaign begun. The com- 
munity suddenly protested this effort 
“to train their sons to be janitors.” 
The class never started. It was evident 
that the community needed more edu- 
cation on the value of a practical vo- 
cational education program. 

The next effort in this same city was 
made the following year. This time it 
was a Class in automobile maintenance 
and repair for chaffeurs and truck 
drivers with owners eligible for enroll- 
ment. The inclusion of owners was 
probably the factor which induced the 
community to give its support. The 
class was a success from the beginning. 
Then classes in practical electricity, 
shorthand and typewriting, and public 
speaking were inaugurated. All of 
these classes were well received by the 
community. The state supervisor of 
the Smith-Hughes Fund paid two- 
thirds of the salaries of the teachers. 

1 Ibid, 


Encouraged by its success, the 
Y.M.C.A. then decided to broaden the 
field of adult education in the com- 
munity. Attention of the public school 
authorities was directed to the fact 
that the high school manual training 
equipment was not being used ag a 
part of the evening school program, 
The superintendent of schools was in- 
terviewed on the matter but was quite 
sure that Negro young men could not 
be enrolled in sufficient numbers to 
justify adding such a course to eve- 
ning school work. The Y.M.C.A. sec- 
retary’s persistence that it could be 
done resulted finally in permission 
being given for use of the room, equip- 
ment, and the regular manual training 
teacher, provided the Y.M.C.A. would 
accept full responsibility for enroll- 
ing students, paying the teacher, and 
replacing any damaged equipment. 
The responsibility was accepted. The 
class started with 28 students. The 
state supervisor of the Smith-Hughes 
Fund again agreed to help by paying 
two-thirds of the teacher’s salary. 
When this manual training class had 
been in operation one month, it was 
taken over by the school board and is 
still being conducted by the school 
authorities, 

This non-equipment Y.M.C.A. the 
next year continued its work of 
strengthening the educational program 
of the community for Negro youth. 
The school authorities were ap- 
proached again, this time their atten- 
tion being called to the fact that there 
were no high school subjects being 
taught in the evening school. After 
several conferences the superintendent 
of schools agreed to put the high 
school subjects in the evening school 
work, provided the Y.M.C.A. would 
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enroll a class of 20 students within ten 
days. The class started on schedule 
with 25 students enrolled and remains 
one of the best-attended classes in the 
evening school. Other classes were es- 
tablished in shop science and shop 
mathematics and first aid to the in- 
jured for industrial workers, home hy- 
giene and care of the sick. In addition 
to these formal classes a public affairs 
forum has been conducted under com- 
petent leadership. 

Another small city with a non- 
equipment Y.M.C.A. started a craft 
school for boys as a summer vacation 
project. It has completed four seasons 
and demonstrated its value as an edu- 
cational experience. The purpose of 
the school as stated by the executive 
secretary was to “provide an interest- 
ing and attractive program for boys 
during vacation season, and to help 
utilize the spare time of boys and 
teach them to use their hands to ad- 
vantage as well as to engage in those 
things boys like to do.” The plan was 
to give instruction to boys in the crafts 
in which they were most interested. 
Each boy was given a check list of 
crafts to indicate his choices. It was 
decided that at least eight boys must 
want a craft before it would be in- 
cluded in the schedule. Instruction was 
to be given by volunteers. The group 
of volunteers who gave their services 
in this program last year included a 
part-time industrial worker, a WPA 
worker, an insurance agent, a city li- 
brarian, a Hi-Y member, a school 
teacher, and a Y.M.C.A. secretary. 

Classes were held each day from 
10:00 am. to 1:00 p.m., Monday 
through Thursday. Last year the fol- 
lowing crafts were taught: chair can- 
ing, basketry, airplane modeling, 


leather craft, furniture making, wood 
etching, tin can work, and (for girls) 
crocheting and knitting. This craft 
school has served as a splendid medi- 
um for keeping boys well occupied 
during the summer months. It has 
also brought about closer cooperation 
between parents and the Y.M.C.A. 
The boys and girls enrolled in this 
school learned skills which they have 
put to good used in improving their 
homes. The city probation officer 
states that there has been a decline 
in juvenile delinquency during sum- 
mer months since the craft school has 
been in operation. 

Other Associations operating non- 
equipment programs report such other 
activities of definite educational value 
as a Negro history club, religious lec- 
tures, health lectures, social dancing, 
social teas and picnics, daily vacation 
Bible schools, dramatics, glee clubs, 
art groups, clay modeling and cer- 
amics, annual flower garden contests, 
bands, orchestras, older boys’ confer- 
ences, exchange of fellowship with 
youth of other races, and a large va- 
riety of coeducational activities. 

Another type of non-equipment pro- 
gram is conducted by the Y.M.C.A. 
among Negro youth in connection with 
the extension work of Associations 
with modern buildings. This phase of 
the non-equipment service of the 
Y.M.C.A. is particularly important 
because in many cities where Negro 
Y.M.C.A. buildings are located, there 
are communities of Negroes too far 
removed to be touched effectively by 
the building program of the Associa- 
tion. Usually these communities are 
areas of desperate social need. Most 
of these extension programs are great- 
ly handicapped by lack of funds and 
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admittedly still in the experimental 
stage. The type of activities conducted 
are very similar to those in cities hav- 
ing non-equipment Y.M.C.A.s_ with 
the advantage, however, of the use of 
the Y.M.C.A. building for special 
events. 

It is interesting to note why these 
extension programs were started. In 
one city the program is said to have 
“started as a neighborhood group and 
expanded.” Another “started because 
of juvenile delinquency.” Another 
“grew out of requests from interested 
persons.” One Association reported 
that “a survey was made in five 
outlying districts to discover interests 
and needs.” In this case, where a study 
of community needs preceded the es- 
tablishment of the extension work, a 
more diversified program is in opera- 
tion, lay leadership is more effective 
and a larger number of youth are be- 
ing served than by Associations ad- 
mittedly engaged in service to other 
communities in their metropolitan 
area but which conducted no study 
before setting up their work. 

This extension service is usually 
financed from the building budget 
which, except in cities where the 
Y.M.C.A. is in the Community Chest, 
may be expected to be raised largely 
in the community served by the build- 
ing. While it is often necessary to 
finance the extension program in this 
manner in its experimental stage, best 
results are not obtained so long as the 
community served does not have a 
share in carrying the expense of the 
service rendered. Lack of funds will 
probably prevent many Associations 
from launching effective extension pro- 
grams for some years. 

There is very little difference basic- 


ally in the programs of Y.M.C.A.s oc- 
cupying modern buildings and those 
in non-equipment centers. Programs 
may be carried out more completely 
in well-planned buildings but on anal- 
ysis they are found to be essentially 
the same as those being developed 
where no adequate building exists, 
Buildings, however, permit the con- 
duct of activities with minimum need 
for the use of outside community fa- 
cilities. They also permit the Associa- 
tion in some instances to conduct ac- 
tivities for which suitable facilities 
are not available in other community 
buildings. For example, the Y.M.C.A. 
gymnasium is often the only one which 
may be used by Negroes outside of 
the public schools and the swimming 
pool the only opportunity for all year 
swimming activities. 

The youth program of the Y.M.C.A. 
in the larger Negro communities where 
building facilities are available con- 
sists of such activities as public for- 
ums, discussion groups, choirs, glee 
clubs, orchestras, hobby and interest 
clubs, educational tours, arts and 
crafts, Bible classes, religious meet- 
ings, dramatic clubs, bridge instruc- 
tion, employment and guidance serv- 
ice, camping, hiking, mixed social and 
educational activities, luncheon clubs, 
committee service, and a full recrea- 
tional and physical education pro- 
gram. 

This is a composite picture. Look- 
ing at these Associations singly it is 
easy to discover serious lack both in 
staff and equipment, with resulting 
inability of the program to meet satis- 
factorily urgent needs of Negro youth. 

Buildings with few exceptions need 
modernization as well as renovation. 
The strain on Negro communities to 
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maintain their buildings while carry- 
ing somewhat adequate programs has 
been too great. The next phase in the 
development of the Y.M.C.A. among 
Negroes will probably include finan- 
cial efforts to renovate, modernize and 
improve the equipment of these build- 
ings. Where buildings are already ob- 
solete, replacement programs must be 
undertaken. 

The educational value of summer 
camping has now received general 
recognition. The Negro Y.M.C.A. is 
rapidly incorporating this activity in 
its program.* During the summer of 
1938, twenty-one Associations pro- 
vided camping opportunities to 2,000 
boys. Not all of these Associations 
own their camps. Some conduct joint 
camps with other nearby Associations. 
At least one Y.M.C.A. leases its camp 
from the federal government. With 
the efforts of the American Camping 
Association to improve standards and 
practices in camping beginning to 
achieve results in the reduction of the 
amount of poor camping being done, 
this activity is now looked upon as one 
of the great opportunities for health 
and character education. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase of interest in 
camping it will not be long before 
camping will be part of the program of 
practically every Y.M.C.A. Few ac- 
tivities offer more in the way of train- 
ing for effective living. 

In addition to its activities-program 
the Negro Y.M.C.A. has shown con- 
sistent interest in community condi- 
tions affecting youth. It is one of the 
challenges given the lay leadership of 
the Association that it must be con- 





* Ralph W. Bullock, A Survey of the Work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations Among 
Colored Men and Boys, New York: National Coun- 
cil, Y.M.C.A., 1938 


cerned with every community factor 
which affects youth. Among the com- 
munity activities in which the 
Y.M.C.A. has been represented by its 
lay as well as its professional leader- 
ship are (1) the organization of other 
community agencies serving youth 
such as settlement houses, community 
houses, boy scouts, girl scouts, urban 
leagues and boys clubs; (2) the con- 
struction of playgrounds and outdoor 
swimming pools; (3) the provision of 
adequately supervised recreational fa- 
cilities by public recreation author- 
ities; (4) cooperation with churches, 
schools, fraternal orders, and social 
agencies to develop community leisure 
time programs for Negro youth; and 
(5) service on committees and boards 
of councils of social agencies and com- 
munity chests. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


The real significance of the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. lies not so much in the 
astonishing variety of the activities 
included in its program as in the fact 
that through them the Y.M.C.A. is 
helping youth grow to the full meas- 
ure of their possibilities. A recent 
Y.M.C.A. conference drafted what is 
considered to be the purposes of 
Y.M.C.A. work with young people.’ 
They were: 


1. To help meet the universal human 
need for fellowship—the sense of being 
“aecepted” in some group. 

2. To help young people understand the 
world in which they live—its work op- 
portunities, cultural resources, emerg- 
ing forces, social problems, the ma- 
chinery of control. 

3. To help them understand themselves 
and plan sensibly for their own lives. 

® Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meeting, Pacific 


Southwest Area Council, National Council Bulletin, 
14:1, Mr-Ap 1940. 
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Abilities, capacities, interests—health, 
sex, job, free time, emotional stability. 

. To help them combine their educa- 
tion and fit it to their evolving needs. 
Marriage and home making; the arts 
(Appreciative and perhaps creative) ; 
maintenance of health; vocational ad- 
vancement; civic responsibility. 

. To help them to play, and to learn 
how, as adults to play. Active sports; 
creative arts; social relations. Em- 
phasis upon skill and the amateur 
spirit. 

6. To help them develop a Christian out- 
look on life. Values. Religious experi- 
ences. The Christian faith and the 
Church. 

. To offer them opportunities to do 
something concrete to help make a 
better world. 


The National Council Bulletin in 
publishing these purposes added this 
note. “These are not the reasons why 
most young men join the Y.M.C.A., 
except perhaps the first (and the 
others sometimes, of course). They 
are the things the “Y” at its best seeks 
to accomplish with young people 


— 


or 


~JI 


through the total impact of its leader- 
ship and whatever activities are uti- 
lized.” 

This is a good statement of the ob- 
jectives of the Negro Y.M.C.A. Its 
program is weak at present in some 
respects, particularly as to its work 
with youth between the ages of 18 and 
24 years. But every resource of ex- 
perience and training is being used 
to improve the service to this group 
whose problems are probably the most 
difficult of all. The Y.M.C.A., with 
almost a century of experience deal- 
ing with young men, will undoubt- 
edly be able to make a contribution 
in this area of opportunity valuable 
to all agencies dealing with young 
men. The Negro Y.M.C.A. also has 
a serious gap in its program as regards 
the South where large Negro com- 
munities are without Associations. A 
nation-wide financial effort is being 
made at this time to extend the work 
of the Association in this section. 





( 
' 














Cuaprer IX 


NEGRO YOUTH AND THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF THE Y.W.C.A. 


Marion CUTHBERT 


Tue PuRPOSE OF THE Y.W.C.A. 


The purpose of most Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations as stated 
in the national constitution is: “To 
build a fellowship of women and girls 
devoted to the task of realizing in our 
common life those ideals of personal 
and social living to which we are com- 
mitted by our faith as Christians. In 
this endeavor we seek to understand 
Jesus, to share His love for all people, 
and to grow in the knowledge and 
love of God.” A major fulfilling of this 
purpose comes in the developing of a 
program’ based upon the needs and 
interests of girls and young women 
and diverse groups within its constitu- 
ency; the developing of such self- 
conscious groups as the needs of the 
time require; the helping to interpret 
the various groups of the constituency 
to each other and the working toward 
the goal of integration of diverse ele- 
ments into one “fellowship” or asso- 
ciation. 

Negro girls and young women are 
an accepted part? of this constituency. 
From the beginning of the century 
when the Y.W.C.A. was pioneering® 
in interracial work to the present time 
there has been the idea of ‘together- 

1 Report of the National Board for the Bien- 
National Board ot the Yeast Womeche Ghehatins 
Associations of the United States < America to 
the Sixteenth National Convention, p. 34 (cited 
— as the National Board Report 1938- 

2 [bid., 


* Codella ‘Winn, Work with Negroes in Ho 
es ig }.A., Report to the National Board, 1938 
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ness* in all that was done. Partly 
because of the fact that some work 
was already organized® for Negroes 
by Negroes under the name of the 
Y.W.C.A.; partly because of the be- 
lief of the Association in natural 
groupings°—occupational, racial, na- 
tionality; and, particularly in the 
early years of the Association, partly 
because of the uncritical following of 
existing American folkways, there does 
today exist in the Y.W.C.A. a good 
deal of work with Negroes in separate 
units—branches, and Negro clubs. 

In addition to the 76 Negro units 
of the Y.W.C.A. in the United States, 
63 of which are branches, there are 
186 Y.W.C.A.s with Girl Reserve, 
business and professional and indus- 
trial clubs with Negro girls. These 
are exclusive of club groups which are 
interracial in their membership.’ But 
all of the work is functionally as well 
as constitutionally and organization- 
ally related to the whole, and while 
there are degrees of difference in the 
success to which this functioning as a 
whole is carried out in the many com- 
munities, the concept of unity is an 
accepted one. 

In stating, therefore, the objectives 
of the work of the Y.W.C.A. for Ne- 


4 Tbid., 

5 Farly a. of the Y.W.0.A.’s Work with 
Negroes, undated report from the files of Mrs. 
Cordella’ A, Winn, p. 1. 

6 The Standards Study, 1936-1938, part of the 
Report of the National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations of the United States 
of America to the Fifteenth National Convention, 
pp. 64-65. 

™ National Board Report 1938-1940, p. 66. 
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gro young people, the objectives will 
be those for all young people of the 
Association. At the recent conference 
for secretaries working with younger 
girls these objectives were stated 
again:® the Association is attempting, 
first, to help girls and young women 
find inner security through religion. 
The second objective is to help them 


have some genuine experience in par- 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO YOUTH IN 
THE Y.W.C.A. 

In presenting the picture of Negro 
young people in the Association it 
must be kept in mind that. present 
figures are incomplete for two reasons: 
first, while there is a high percentage 
of returns of the statistical report sent 
out by the National Board to local 
associations each year, it is not one 


TABLE I 


Nearo Constituency in Youtu Groups or THE Y.W.C.A.: EDUCATIONAL AND 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
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l l - | | | 
Bus. | % of | %ot by % of | N % of Health | % of % of 
& |Grand| nee Grand Younger! and| a Grand} Educa- Gat, Total | Grand 
Prof. | Total | Total Total | “pack Total| tion | Total Total 
| | Ploy 
50 
Eastern region. . 448 | 26.0 | 1,383 | 29.2 | 4,822 | 21.9 | 288 | 25.6 | 1,761 | 34.1 | 8,702 | 25.0 
East Central re- 
SR 6cescens 213 | 12.3 563 | 11.9 | 3,157 | 14.3 4 .4 544 } 10.5 | 4,481 } 12.9 
194 
Southern region. 467 | 27.0 | 1,396 | 29.4 | 6,513 | 29.6 454 | 48.9 | 1,857 | 36.0 |10,881 | 31.2 
Central region... 309 | 17.9 956 | 20.2 | 5,236 | 23.9] 169 | 18.2 726 | 14.1 | 7,396 | 21.2 
Southwestern re- 

MS. 6 a 146 8.5 249 §.2 882 4.0 —_ 0 — 1,277 3.7 
Western region. . 131 7.6 151 3.2 | 1,103 5.0 64 6.9 234 4.5 | 1,683 4.9 
Northwestern re- 

oO er 12 PY 47 9 302} 1.3 —|0 38 8 | 399] 11 

Grand total...} 1,726 }100 | 4,745 |100 \22,015 |100 | 929 \100 | 5,160 |100 34,819 |100 





ticipation and some conviction about 
the form of society which is best for 
humans to live under. The third ob- 
jective is for them to have understand- 
ing and conviction about relationships, 
beginning with personal and family 
life and extending to people of the 
entire world. The fourth objective is 
for them to have an understanding 
about work and its relation to the kind 
of civilization that we desire. The fifth 
objective is to have them understand 
that we are creative creatures and to 
help them seek outlets for this gift in 
the world of work and the world of 
art. And sixth, for all of this, is 
stressed the importance of physical 
and mental health. 

8 Marion Cuthbert, The Objectives of Our Work 


with Younger Girls, ‘“‘The Womans Press,’’ April, 


1940, pp, 170-71. 


hundred per cent; and, secondly, in 
the returns some groups and clubs 
which are interracial in character do 
not list Negro members by race. The 
following figures and tables are com- 
piled from the reports® from local As- 
sociations for 1938. 

For the Community Associations the 
total number of young people in the 
age group 12-24 in the educational and 
recreational program is 266, 812. Of 
this number 34,819 are Negro. Table 
I shows their program classification 
and the distribution by region. 

The total number of young people 
in the age group 12-24 in the service 
program is 72,852. Of this number 
93,315 are Negro, with the classifica- 

9 Statistical Report for the Year 1988 to the 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. 
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TABLE ITI 
Nearo ConsTITUENCY IN YouTH GROUPS OF THE Y.W.C.A.: 
Service PRoGRAM PARTICIPANTS 
| Employ- 

% of f of 
Campers Grand hel Pr oat Total Pr boa 

Total Rid Total Total 

Eastern region..........| 1,008 23.9 4,291 22.5 5,399 23.2 
East central region....... 678 16.0 1,236 6.5 1,914 8.3 
Southern region.......-- 588 13.9 6, 625 34.8 7,213 30.9 
Central region........... 1,434 33.9 2,972 15.6 4,406 18.9 
Southwestern region...... 221 5.4 2,535 13.6 2,756 11.8 
Western region.......... 280 6.6 942 5.0 1,222 5.2 
Northwestern region. .... 15 a 390 2.0 405 V7 

Geek Datel... 25+... 4,224 | 100 | 18,991 | 100 | 23,315 | 100 








tion and distribution indicated in 


Table II. 

The total number of young people 
who are members of the association 
(participation in activities is not nec- 
essarily synonymous with membership 
in the organization) is 105,181; of this 
number 17,291 are Negro. Table III 
indicates the number of members by 
geographical regions. 

For the student Y.W.C.A.s"° there 
are for all regions a total of 582 stu- 
dent associations; of these 75 are Ne- 
gro. The distribution of educational 
institutions open to women (exclusive 
the ‘Hepert of the Notional Boeck’ of the eune 
Women’s Christian Associations of the United 


States of America to the Sixteenth National Con- 
vention, p. 14. 


of Catholic and Jewish institutions) 
having student associations are as fol- 

















lows: 
Region Negro Schools 
In With 
region Y.W.C.A. 
ABNOMASE: & «os 0 kckus — — 
Oe ee 1 1 
Middle Atlantic. ... 11 9 
New England...... — — 
New York State.... — _ 
Rocky Mountain... a 
SeaheGke. occ ccccs a — 
Southern.......... 73 49 
Southwest......... 21 16 
106 75 





This picture of Negro participation 
in the student movement of the 

















TABLE III 
Nrea@ro MEMBERS IN YOUTH GROUPS OF THE Y.W.C.A. 

By % ot | ByGirl| %of | Total ax 

fee Total | Reserve | Total Total 

Eastern region..........| 1,718 63.7 2,839 19.5 4,552 26.3 
East Central region. ..... 253 9.4 1,976 12.6 2,229 12.9 
Southern region......... 128 4.8 5,204 35.7 5,332 30.8 
Central region........... 440 16.3 2,894 19.8 3,334 19.3 
Southwestern region. .... 101 3.8 871 6.0 972 5.6 
Western region.......... 54 2.0 575 3.7 629 3.6 
243 br 243 1.5 

Grand Total.......... 2,689 | 100 14, 602 100 17,291 100 
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Y.W.C.A. is incomplete, for Negroes 
are members of student associations 
of the non-segregated institutions. 

Youth leadership for all the work 
with young people, except that with 
school girls, has regional and national 
organization. On the National Indus- 
trial Council out of 14 girls, 2 are Ne- 
gro; one is Southern Area representa- 
tive for Negro Branches and one is 
chairman of the Central Area (both 
Negro and white) on the Council. 
There are 28 members of the National 
Business and Professional Council and 
of these 3 are Negro, coming from the 
Western, the Central and the Eastern 
Regions. On the Southern Division 
of the National Student Council, of 
the 10 members, 4 are Negro. While 
the work with younger girls (Girl Re- 
serves) does not have regional and 
national councils of girls, there are 
many Negro girls serving on the large 
number of inter-club councils of the 
community associations. All of this 
leadership from the younger mem- 
bers"! of the Association is part of the 
significant group of Negro volunteers 
in the whole Association.”? 


PROGRAM EMPHASES AND METHODS 


The majority of girls in the age 


In the statistical reports for 1938 Negro 
leadership in the age group 12-24 is not separated 
out from the total for this age range. 

122'The total Negro volunteer leadership in the 
statistical reports for 1938 is 8,291. By regions: 


Eastern 1,917 23.2% 
East Central 1,067 12.9 
Southern 2,149 25.9 
Central 1,686 20.3 
Southwestern 807 9.7 
Western 454 5.5 
Northwestern 211 2.5 


8,291 100.0% 


(Statistical Report for the Year 1988 to the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. ) 

Five members of the National Board are Ne- 
groes. This is the only race other than the white 
race represented on the board. 

There are five Negro national staff members. 
This is the only race other than the white race 
ma on the staff. (Standards Study, 1938- 
1940. 


group 12-17 are school girls, although 
some of the out-of-school and not-yet- 
employed fall in this group. In the 
16-24 group, of the approximately 
ten million urban and ten million rural 
youth, 12.2 per cent are Negro.’* Ne- 
gro youth constitute 20 per cent of the 
total Negro population, a higher ratio 
for their age than holds in the white 
population (16.4%). This makes a pe- 
culiarly difficult employment situa- 
tion for Negro youth. One million of 
the Negro youth are urban and nearly 
two million rural (mostly in the 
South). 

For all of the 20 million young 
people experience in and out of the 
Y.W.C.A. provides ample ground for 
listing the problems they face: first, 
economic insecurity; second, lack of 
educational opportunities; third, rec- 
reational needs; fourth, a growing in- 
dividualism coming out of long and 
continued insecurity. 

The general objectives of the 
Y.W.C.A. in its work with young peo- 
ple have already been stated, but the 
several categories of young people in 
the Association put their immediate 
program objectives even more con- 
cretely. The Industrial Assembly lists 
among the most important elements of 
the program? with industrial girls the 
problems of: civil liberties, race an- 
tagonisms, health, trade unions, edu- 
cation for citizenship, refugees, hous- 
ing, socialized medicine, jobs and the 
war boom, relating Y.W.C.A. indus- 
trial workers in America to workers 
in other countries. 

The Business and Professional As- 


18 Who Are Youth 16-24, prepared by Elizabeth 
Herring for the Committee on the Report of the 
National Board, March 13, 1940, p. 1 (cited here- 
after as Who Are Youth 16-24). 

14 Tbid., p. 8. : 

13 Bulletin No. 2, Y.W.C.A.’s of the U.S.A, 
16th National Convention, p. 6. 
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sembly recommend three emphases to 
their constituency :?° Vitalize Democ- 
racy; Raise Standards of Living; At- 
tain a Philosophy for Creative Living. 
Listed in more detail under these are, 
respectively, such practical problems 
as: oppose restrictions on women’s 
working, insure equal opportunity for 
minority groups, support social legis- 
lation, promote improved health, hous- 
ing and working conditions, encourage 
study of labor organization for white- 
collar workers; civil liberties, rights 
of minorities, labor’s rights and _ re- 
sponsibilities, workers’ education; 
spiritual development, constructive 
use of leisure, social relations—family, 
friends and preparation for marriage. 

The students raised questions con- 
cerning the special contribution of stu- 
dent associations to community asso- 
ciations,’” and the ways of conserving 
student leadership developed in college 
for community association work. 
Problems of local campuses as they 
appear in summer conferences'® in- 
clude concern for a sense of commun- 
ity; for a growing unity in Christen- 
dom; for economic, peace, racial, 
political and campus problems with 
special emphasis on social action in 
the area of public affairs. 

The National Conference for Girl 
Reserve Secretaries meeting at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, December 29, 1939- 
January 5, 1940, listed the following 
program emphases for study and dis- 
cussion at the conference: vocations, 
personal and family relations, minor- 
ity groups, international problems, 
community conditions, religion, civil 
liberties, and health. 


%Thid., pp, 10-11. 

" Ibid., p, 4. 

* National Student Staff Annual Report, 1938- 
ag Reuthere Division, National Student Coun- 
iu, p. 13, 


The Public Affairs Program, on 
which all groups in the Y.W.C.A. 
work, has for its emphases for the 
coming biennium:’® civil liberties, in- 
ternational relations, economic wel- 
fare, minority groups (the Negro, the 
foreign-born, the Indian), education, 
public health, and special problems of 
youth. 

What Negro young people in the 
Y.W.C.A. are doing about these many 
program emphases can be learned from 
the 1939 narrative reports sent in by 
local Associations :*° 


Religion From Winston-Salem: 
“The World Fellowship experience 
was the most spiritual, most sincere, 
the most daring step ever made in this 
direction. It definitely placed a seal 
of Christ-like approval on all the ef- 
forts and struggles that Winston- 
Salem’s Y.W.C.A. has had to face.” 
New Orleans: “The devotions in the 
clubs have been interesting and have 
been prepared by the girls beforehand. 
This increased interest in devotions 
has been gratifying.” 
Form of society Pittsburgh: “The 
carrying of leadership responsibility in 
a club group where a few are duly 
elected to represent many is experi- 
enced in the club life of the industrial 
girls... . A girl learns to represent a 
group that is absent and to speak dis- 
criminatingly for the group that has 
elected her. In this way, girls of differ- 
ent nationalities, races, and creeds 
learn to ‘give and take,’ and proceed 
democratically by putting democracy 
into practical application.” 
Omaha: “A public meeting in the 
form of a panel was held during Negro 
History Week on ‘Minority Groups in 
a Democracy’—the panel was made 
up of Jewish, Catholic, Negro and 
Mexican young people.” 
Relationships—Chicago: “Industrial 
19 National Board Report 1938-1940, pp. 108- 





"20 Descriptive Report of the Local Association 
to the National Board, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, for the Year 1939. 
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girl leaders have been members of the 
branch public affairs committee, the 
industrial committee, and have served 
on the metropolitan industrial com- 
mittee and the metropolitan public 
affairs committee. They have coop- 
erated with the Youth Council of the 
NAACP, with the Urban League 
Inter-club Council, with the American 
Youth Congress and other groups in 
the community where they have been 
asked to participate.” 

Seattle: “Recreation activities in- 
clude... a game night for boys and 
girls each Friday evening.” 
Work.—Los Angeles: “The House- 
hold Employees Conference in Pasa- 
dena gave impetus to the club’s 
|industrial] interest in the legislation 
before the Assembly for a Household 
Employees’ Bill. One club member 
suggested the dramatization of the 
stories about ‘Sophie Jackson, Domes- 
tic’ which was adapted from the Pic- 
torial Review... . They were invited 
to the Baptist Church in Long Beach, 
where they had the opportunity to in- 
terpret the problems of household em- 
ployees to a group of church people.” 
Nashville: “The Business and Profes- 
sional Club studied the ‘Report on 
Economic Conditions of the South.’ ” 
Hartford: “One unique service has 
been provided by the Y.W.C.A. to the 
Negro groups in the way of vocational 
guidance. Our schools do not seem to 
be equipped to give adequate voca- 
tional advice to Negroes, so that much 
has to be done by the Y.W.C.A. in 
advising girls about schools, scholar- 
ships, and what vocational opportuni- 
ties are open to them.” 

Atlanta: “The Industrial Committee 
has just published 300 pamphlets on 
‘Domestic and Personal Servants in 
Atlanta.’ No pamphlet will be 
given a group without the material 
being carefully explained.” 

The Arts—Chicago: “In the Work- 
shop instruction was given in knitting, 
sewing, papercraft, woodcraft, bead- 
work, leathercraft, ete—profitable 
employment for leisure hours.” 


Pittsburgh: “A Dramatic Class was 
held under the guidance of a trained 
instructor obtained through the coop- 
eration of WPA.” 


Health—New Orleans: “Each year 
at a certain time special emphasis js 
placed on health.” 

Macon: “Programs and a play during 
National Health Week.” 

Chicago: “Health Service arranges 
for health examinations, nutrition 
guidance, cooking demonstrations, 
tours to food centers (factories) 
dietary care of skin and hair.” 


Colleges.—“The Gaines case, in which 
Mr. Gaines, a Negro student, sued the 
University of Missouri for admission 
to the law school, attracted consid- 
erable interest on the part of stu- 
dents.’’ 

“Tn racial problems we considered 
largely the Negro question” as being 
more common to most of us. As a 
means of bringing better inter-racial 
cooperation we decided that exhibits 
of Negro art (which may be rented 
from the Harmon Foundation), Negro 
scientific work (the George Washing- 
ton Carver Exhibit from Tuskegee In- 
stitute), and Negro literature, both as 
library displays and as organization 
programs, can be easy beginnings.” 


Many additions to the above pro- 
gram emphases and many variations 
in working out programs are found in 
the community and student Associa- 
tions all over the country. 

Testimony as to the value of these 
programs comes from both girls and 
adult leaders: club girls?® say they 
have had a good time, they have 
made friends, they have learned some- 
thing new, they have discovered dif- 
ferent places to go, they have learned 


Annual Report, 1938-1939, Southwest Re- 
gion, National Student Council of the Y.W.C.A., 
I-1 Development in the Southwest in the realms of 
economics, race, education, religion, etc. 

22 The Atom for ’39, Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Hollister, Mo., June 1-11, 1939, p. 7. 

% Annual Report of Junior Activities Depart- 
ment 1939, West 137th Street Branch Y.W.C.A., 
New York, N.Y., p. 5. 
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how to do things, they have developed 
desirable ways of acting. Leaders say: 
clubs have helped girls to get along 
with other people, share responsibility, 
develop an appreciation of people, 
develop a Christian philosophy of life, 
use their leisure time creatively, and 
develop leadership qualities. 

The adult leadership of the Associa- 
tion, both professional and volunteer, 
believe that the best possibilities for 
realizing the aims and objectives of 
this work with young people are to 
be found in the acceptance of social 
group work principles and methods 
of work. Both from the motivation 
and guide for the work found in the 
Christian religion, and from the phi- 
losophy of social group work, the pri- 
mary concern is with the development 
of the individual. Such development, 
to be adequate for the individual, must 
take place in a social setting and make 
deliberate use of that setting. This 
cultivation of the individual in the 
midst of and through the social setting 
requires a leadership that respects per- 
sonality, that is capable of making 
good use of experience and environ- 
ment and enhancing both, that fosters 
self-directing and the taking of re- 
sponsibility, and has social vision. One 
of the most distinguishing character- 
istics of the Y.W.C.A. is that over the 
years it has developed the understand- 
ing and the techniques by which youth 
and maturity work fruitfully together. 


Y.W.C.A. Concern For SPECIAL Pros- 
LEMS OF Necro YOUTH 


Both from without and within the 
Association come clear statements of 
the problems and desires of Negro 
youth today. “Greatly improved edu- 
cation, decent housing, economic se- 


curity, opportunity for recreation, rec- 
ognition, and community leadership— 
these are what Negro youth want.”** 
And to the research in the field of their 
problems Negro young people add 
their own words: “As we gather for 
the Fourth All-Southern® Negro 
Youth Conference the world is shaken 
by wars in both Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. In the South lynchings 
still occur. We are still deprived of 
our right of franchise. Three-quarters 
of a million of us are out of school 
and unemployed. Many of us in rural 
communities face the poverty and 
bondage of sharecroppers’ lives.” 

In reviewing the work of the past 
two years the Y.W.C.A. reports: “In 
relation to the Negro,”® progress has 
been made during the biennium in in- 
ter-racial understanding and in the ac- 
ceptance of the basic rights of Negroes 
in a variety of ways. The Public Af- 
fairs Committee has given leadership 
to the movement in pushing forward 
the ‘four areas of concern’ accepted 
by the last convention. These had to 
do with inter-racial cooperation rather 
than separation, with economic oppor- 
tunities for Negroes, with the support 
of Negroes in the exercise of their 
basic civil rights, and support of anti- 
lynching legislation.” 

The program of the Association 
squares with the needs of Negro young 
people as expressed by themselves and 
their adult leadership. 

There are five guarantees that the 
work of the Y.W.C.A. will continue to 
deal creatively and constructively with 
the problems of Negro young people: 





24 Floyd W. Reeves and Robert L. Sutherland, 
“Special Problems of Negro Youth,” Opportunity, 
47:68-71, Mr 1940. 

% Cast Your Vote for Youth in 1940, Fourth 
All-Southern Negro Youth Conference, New Or- 
leans, La., April 18-21, 1940. 

26 National Board Report 1938-1940, p. 15. 
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First, the problems of Negro young 
people are the concern of the total As- 
sociation. “Because of its Christian 
purpose and its slowly but consistently 
developed philosophy of democracy, it 
has chosen to work at such problems 
first of all by taking them into itself, 
that is, by including at the center and 
heart of the fellowship and throughout 
its membership, individuals of widely 
differing experience who in many in- 
stances have experienced in their own 
lives the very social ills that Christian 
Society must struggle with and de- 
feat.”27 

“Concern for the rights of minority 
groups is characteristic of democracy. 
The Association has within its own 
membership a significant number of 
Negroes, a foreign-born and Indian 
young women, a fact that challenges it 
to extend its program of social educa- 
tion and social responsibility.’’* 

... “That in the next biennium the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
continue to work toward a more effec- 
tive democratic life within the Asso- 
ciation itself, recognizing that the di- 
versity of economic, racial and 
religious backgrounds provides an un- 
usual opportunity for experience in and 
demonstration of real democracy.’”® 

Second, the Association has a long 
history of working for and with youth 
on the problems of youth. “The 
Y.W.C.A. has a contribution®® and 
special responsibility at this time, for 
no other one organization is in touch 
with so many girls of this age group 
from so many different backgrounds. 


27 Future Emphases and Some Questions of 
Policy Confronting the Y.W.C.A., Part III of the 
Report of the National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations of the United States of 
America to the Sixteenth National Convention, p. 
15 (cited hereafter as Future Emphases). 

*% National Board Report 1938-1940, p, 15. 

% Futwre Emphases, pp. 5-6. 

% Tbid., pp. 9-10. 


From its earliest days the Association 
has been concerned with the problems 
faced by girls in seeking employment, 
and has helped them to find jobs and 
to understand the social and economic 
problems of workers; it has provided 
opportunities for education and whole- 
some recreation; it has furnished the 
setting for rewarding human contacts 
and that life of the individual within 
the group which develops a sense of 
personal dignity and usefulness.” 

The Association has, third, consider- 
able assurance in its methods. “The 
patient facing of one situation after 
another, whether it be in race rela- 
tions, in labor problems, in interna- 
tional questions, has brought those 
who represented diverging interests to- 
gether, as people and ways of work 
have been found and lines of progress 
have been opened, not perfect by any 
means, but real.’”’%? 

“No longer need the practical work- 
er in the area of race relations move 
on intuition and personal feeling; she 
can reinforce her equipment by the 
findings of scientific study. Specific 
studies of the problems of the South 
and the Negro, the life and problems 
of Negro working people, of the Negro 
family, of Negro immigrants, have 
been recently completed or are in proc- 
ess at the present time.”*? 

The Association has, fourth, a num- 
ber of recent accomplishments to give 
it the kind of stimulus that can come 
with achievement: “Business and in- 
dustrial girls have scrutinized, in sum- 
mer and week-end conferences and in 
local programs, their own practices in 
relation to opportunities afforded Ne- 
groes for full participation in Associa- 


31 Jbid., p. 16. ate 
82 National Board Report 1938-1940, pp. 50-51. 
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tion activities. The National Regional 
Conference Committee, with this same 
objective in mind, prepared and issued 
a statement of inter-racial policy for 
the conduct of regional conferences: 
_,. ‘Full participation (without dis- 
crimination) for members of minority 
groups is our goal’.’”** 

“The student Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, pioneering val- 
jantly in the realm of inter-racial co- 
operation,** have directed a large part 
of their effort toward furthering a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement and a social 
order that provide for every individ- 
ual, regardless of race, the opportunity 
to participate and share alike in all 
the relationships of life, recognizing 
that such a policy consistently and 
progressively maintained would re- 
quire the ultimate elimination of all 
segregation and discrimination.” 

“Again, with the biennium effort has 
been made to give assistance and a 
right inter-racial slant to some of our 
administrative policies.”** 

“There is now direct representation 
on boards in all northern and bor- 
derline communities having Negro 





3 Thid., p. 
* Thid., p. 
% Tbid., p. 
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16 


52, 


branches and in several instances in 
southern communities as well.”** 

“Tn many communities the Y.W.C.A. 
has been instrumental in aiding Ne- 
groes to share in federal and state 
measures and has given support to the 
group in its struggle to obtain civic 
justice.’’*” 

But over and above all is the con- 
viction of the Association that the 
peoples of the earth are of one blood; 
that human personality is of all things 
most precious; the “Association idea” 
is rooted in these two beliefs. 

“Our progress®* in the Association 
must be measured in terms of depth 
and quality and sincerity of effort in 
the lives of the girls and women who 
make up our fellowship. .. . 

“The task is to recognize the fact 
that the differences within the Asso- 
ciation which lead to conflict, the com- 
pulsion to take corporate action in 
conflict situations in society, and what 
might be called the steady program, 
are all parts of one whole, aspects of 
the same effort toward fullness of life 
—no part to be avoided and no part 


to be excluded.” 


3% Thid., p. 66. 
37 Tbid., p. 67. 
8 Future Emphases, pp. 16-17. 
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Boy Scouts 

“A SCOUT! What fun he finds in 
hiking into the woods! He tells North 
from South by the moss on the trees, 
or East from West by the shadows. He 
van talk to a brother Scout across a 
river by signaling him. He knows the 
principal trees and birds and animals 
that he meets, he knows which are 
poisonous weeds or reptiles, he can 
find his way by the stars as did the 
Indians and pioneers before him. 

“Tf matches are forgotten, he laughs 
and proceeds to kindle fire by rubbing 
sticks together or by striking steel on 
flint. The fire once started, what good 
things he can cook out there in the 
open! He keeps himself physically fit, 
he avoids poisons of alcohol or tobac- 
co; he guards his tongue from loose 
speech or boasting or sacrilege. When 
he speaks of anyone, he tries to speak 
well of him. His Scout ‘Good Turns’ 
to someone each day make him many 
friends—for the way to have friends 
is to first BE one. His motto is ‘Be 
Prepared,’ especially prepared to help 
those in trouble, and he thinks through 
in advance what he would do in fire or 
storm. When someone is injured, he is 
‘ready’ to help him with his First Aid 
knowledge. 

“He always tries to be a useful citi- 
zen. He helps in his community. 

“Scouting is a program of interest- 


ing, useful things for boys to do in 
their leisure time, learning the mys- 
teries of Woodcraft, of First Aid, 
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JUTING, A CHARACTER 
PROGRAM 


. Harris 


Swimming and Life Saving, of Out- 
door Cooking and Camping, of Signal- 
ing, Map Making, Hiking and Citizen- 
ship. The Scoutmasters are picked lo- 
cal men, who give their time without 
pay because of their interest in the 
boys of America. 

“Scouting gives boys a chance to 
serve their community. Its activities 
not only give pleasure and knowledge, 
but they prepare to meet community 
emergencies. When tornado struck 
Omaha or Southern Illinois—when 
flood swept on  Louisville—when 
earthquake and fire hit California— 
the Scouts proved at once their readi- 
ness to serve, they were prepared. 

“Scouting is neither military nor 
anti-military. It carefully avoids po- 
litical or commercial entanglements. 
Scouting knows no race or creed or 
class. Troops are found among In- 
dians, Negroes, Japanese and every 
other racial or national group in Amer- 
ica. The Program is sponsored alike 
by Catholic Parish, Jewish Synagogue 
and Protestant Church. It is available 
alike to farm and city. It is found in 
the schools. It serves the rich as it 
serves the poor. Its aim is to help each 
of these boys become the best citizen 
that he can make of himself.” 

During 1939, 1,449,103 boys be- 
longed to Boy Seout Troops and Cub 
Packs. About 50,000 of these were Ne- 
gro boys. 

Just what is Scouting? Somebody 
said, “Scouting is a man’s program cut 
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down to a boy’s size,” but the defini- 
tion I like most, is the definition given 
by a fourteen year old Boy Scout. 
“Scouting is a spirit which entering 
into a fellow, creates a desire for self 
improvement, elevating his thoughts, 
purifying his purposes and ennobling 
him with the inspiration of service 
to others,” and truly the important 
part about Scouting is the spirit of 


It. 

Scouting is one of the few educa- 
tional programs definitely planned to 
bring about proper character attitudes. 
It is developed on the idea that char- 
acter is the result of four things. First, 
a standard to which you attempt to 
live, and the standard of a Boy Scout 
is: 

On my honor I will do my best— 

To do my duty to God and my coun- 

try, and to obey the Scout Law. 

To help other people at all times. 

To keep myself physically strong, men- 

tally awake, and morally straight. 

A Scout Is Trustworthy —A Scout’s honor 
is to be trusted. If he were to violate his 
honor by telling a lie, or by cheating, or by 
not doing exactly a given task, when trusted 
on his honor, he may be directed to hand 
over his Scout Badge. 

A Scout Is Loyal—He is loyal to all to 
whom loyalty is due, his Scout leader, his 
home, and parents and country. 

A Scout Is Helpful—He must be pre- 
pared at any time to save life, help injured 
persons, and share the home duties. He 
must do at least one “Good Turn” to some- 
body every day. 

A Scout Is Friendly —He is a friend to all 
and a brother to every other Scout. 

A Scout Is Courteous—He is polite to all, 
especially to women, children, old people 
and the weak and helpless. He must not take 
pay for being helpful or courteous. 

A Scout Is Kind—He is a friend to ani- 
mals. He will not kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, but will strive to save 
and protect all harmless life. 

A Scout Is Obedient—He obeys his 


parents, Scoutmaster, Patrol Leader, and all 
other duly constituted authorities. 

A Scout Is Cheerful—He smiles whenever 
he can. His obedience to orders is prompt 
and cheery. He never shirks nor grumbles 
at hardships. 

A Scout Is Thrifty—He does not wanton- 
ly destroy property. He works faithfully, 
wastes nothing, and makes the best of his 
opportunities. He saves his money so that 
he may pay his own way, be generous to 
those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. 
He may work for pay, but must not receive 
tips for courtesies or “Good Turns.” 

A Scout Is Brave—He has the courage to 
face danger in spite of fear, and to stand 
up for the right against the coaxings of 
friends or the jeers or threats of enemies, 
and defeat does not down him. 

A Scout Is Clean—He keeps clean in 
body and thought, stands for clean speech, 
clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a 
clean crowd. 

A Scout Is Reverent.—He is reverent to- 
ward God. He is faithful in his religious 
duties, and respects the convictions of others 
in matters of custom and religion. 


If a boy does his best to live up 
to that standard, certainly we ought 
to get a high type boy, and just the 
habit of doing your best is of tremen- 
dous importance in character educa- 
tion, but the father of the Scout pro- 
gram said that character is the result 
of four things: This standard to which 
we attempt to live; Second, a habit of 
living, and in order to develop this 
proper habit of living, he made it nec- 
essary for each Boy Scout to do at 
least one good turn every day, and a 
very important part of the Scout Oath 
is, “On my honor I’will do my best to 
help other people at all times.” The 
third requirement for character is a 
spiritual up-lift. For this reason, a 
large proportion of the Troops have 
always been developed in Churches, 
the “Great Spiritual Up-Lifters,” but 
said the Founder, “Every time a boy 
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does a service for somebody else, he 
gets a spiritual up-lift and so, with 
each good turn, there is a spiritual 
elevation and eventually the Scout 
comes naturally to live in this upper 
spiritual atmosphere.” Fourth, living 
in this spiritual atmosphere, he 
catches character from the men he is 
associated with, his Scoutmaster or 
other officers of his Troop or Council. 
Character in the individual is the only 
antidote for crime. The tremendous 
cost of crime in America makes any 
character education program 
important. 

The Boy Scout program is now de- 
veloped for Negro boys in all Councils 
in the country and the extent to which 
it is used is now dependent quite en- 
tirely upon the leadership which the 
Negro people are willing to give it. 
Troops are developed in more than five 
hundred different Southern villages 
and a few of the cities have developed 
a very extensive program, Chicago, 
Illinois, and Louisville, Kentucky, 
each having more than a thousand 
Scouts among Negro boys; Memphis, 
Tennessee, nearly a thousand, and 
many others in similar proportion. 

The great needs of Scouting for Ne- 
gro boys might be listed as follows: 


most 


(1) A much more aggressive interest 
on the part of Negro leaders, es- 
pecially ministers and teachers. 
Scouting has been adopted by 
practically all of the great Negro 
churches as their official program, 
but it needs a continued interest 
on the part of the local ministers 
to make its use effective. The Na- 
tional Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion enthusiastically endorsed the 
Scout Program, but it needs more 
aggressive interest on the part of 
the local organization in the 


school. 
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(2) Training and more training for 
the leaders, especially in the 
fundamentals of scouting and in 
troop program building. 

More attractive activities: troop, 

district, council, state activities; 

service projects, camporees, cir- 
cuses, adequate camping oppor- 
tunities. 

(4) Field Executives on the local 
council staff concentrating on 
Negro work. About 25 cities have 
men so employed. There are prob- 
ably as many as 75 additional 
cities which ought to have men. 
In other councils, more active 
committees and commissioners. 

(5) An intelligent plan of organiza- 
tion and extension adopted in 
every local council. 

(6) Parents interested and intelligent 
about scouting. Parents’ meetings 
should be held before a troop is 
organized and the church and 
school ought to be sure that the 
parents are urged to attend the 
meeting before a troop is organ- 
ized in their institution. 

Finally, a little more money in 

the budgets of local councils. 

Practically every council needs 

some appropriation for work with 

Negroes and these 75 cities need 

enough to make the employment 

of a special man possible. An 
adequate program would mean 

150,000 to 200,000 Negro boys 


active in scouting. 


(3 


— 


(7 


_— 


Boy Scout troops are organized with 
eight or more boys and at least four 
men, but a single boy may be a Lone 
Scout with a man for friend and ad- 
viser. Each registered Scout pays only 
fifty cents a year membership dues. 


ScouTING PRoGRAM FoR NEGRO Boys 

Perhaps the greatest advantage in 
developing the Scout program among 
Negro youth is that intangible and 
unseen something in Scouting which 
brings about in the mind of the boy, 
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the right attitude toward life, toward 
others and toward America and its 
ideals. There are, however, a great 
many very tangible advantages. 

First, the church today, undoubt- 
edly needs an attractive program to 
hold its youth. Scouting is an attrac- 
tive program, In many schoo) surveys, 
a full 100 per cent of the boys have 
expressed a desire to become a scout, 
and in practically every school survey, 
80 per cent or more have expressed 
such a desire. The church needs a 
program definite enough so that lead- 
ers without a great deal of technical 
training, but with the right character 
attitudes, may render the maximum 
amount of service. Scouting is just 
that kind of a program and it helps 
the church to help its own boys. If 
boys can be held through the critical 
teen age period, loyal to the church, 
their usefulness to the church as adults 
is assured. Scouting not only helps the 
church to help its own boys, but helps 
it to attract the non-church boy, and 
far too large a proportion of American 
boys today, might be classed as non- 
church. 

In addition to that, Scouting helps 
the church to train its boys for leader- 
ship in the church tomorrow. The 
church must have its ministers, of 
course, but to be effective, must have 
many lay workers. In addition to 
these three very useful things, the Scout 
troops give to the minister an organized 
group of men and boys capable of doing 
many things for the church. If rightly 
organized and led, scouting may be a 
great asset to the church. 

Second, the cost of crime in America 
is tremendous. The Negro people have 
borne their full part of the sorrows 
of crime, for the heartaches are more 


important than the material costs of 
crime. Character in the individual is 
the safest antidote for crime. If the 
right kind of character and the proper 
attitude toward America and others 
ean be developed in youth, crime 
would be greatly lessened. Any pro- 
gram that will reduce crime among 
Negroes is an asset, not only to the 
individual) and his immediate family, 
but to the whole race, for every Negro 
pays a part of the penalty when a 
crime is committeed by a member of 
his race, Scouting is a scientific process 
of character education. 

Third, there are great opportunities 
opening up in America for Negro 
people, but they must have very wise 
and very capable leadership, a leader- 
ship not only of ability, but of charac- 
ter, for there are many rough places 
in the upper trail. Scouting is a scien- 
tific process of leadership education, 
emphasizing the idea that there is a 
germ of leadership born in all of us. 
It grows only by exercise. The Scout 
troop with its patrol leaders, assistant 
patrol leaders, senior patrol leaders 
and leaders of different patrol activi- 
ties, makes it almost necessary for an 
active Scout to develop this native 
leadership ability. The Negro race has 
made remarkable progress in the last 
seventy-five years in developing lead- 
ership under great difficulties, but if 
they are to grasp the opportunities 
ahead of them, they must have even 
more and better leadership. 

Fourth, all of America would be 
tremendously helped by a saner atti- 
tude of one group toward the other. “A 
Scout is a friend to all and a brother 
to every other Scout,” is a sacred part 
of the Scout Law. As boys grow up in 
a community, Negro boys and white 
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boys in Scouting, each conscious of the 
fact that he is a friend to all and a 
brother to every other Scout, how can 
they when they come to manhood have 
the un-Christian, un-Scout-like atti- 
tude, often felt today, toward some 
other person, because there happens to 
be a difference in the shade of their 
skin. The development of operating 
committees among Negroes and the in- 
terest by Scout councils in Negro 
work, already has made a tremendous 
improvement in attitude upon a great 
many leaders, both white and Negro. 
Scouting has undoubtedly already 
made a great contribution toward a 
better racial understanding. 

Lastly, one of the great handicaps 
of the Negro boy is lack of an ade- 
quate expectancy on the part of the 
community, sometimes on the part of 
his own parents—and rarely does a 
boy rise to a higher standard than that 
which is expected of him; but, people 
do expect a great deal of Scouts and 
when it becomes evident that the Ne- 
gro boy lives up to the spirit of Scout- 
ing, quickly people begin to expect 
more of the boy and he rises to meet 
the expectation. 

Some years ago, a lady in Ft. Worth, 
Texas, lost her pocketbook with a 
great deal of money in it—that is, a 
great deal of money for her. It was 
the money that she and her husband 
had saved for years to buy their home 
and that night they were going to 
complete the trade and make the first 
payment. Naturally, she was excited 
when she arrived home and found the 
pocketbook gone. She called the police, 
but they could not materially assist 
her. About that time, there was a 
knock at the door and when she an- 
swered it it, there stood a little Negro 


boy in ragged overalls, for the pocket- 
book had had a card in it, as well as 
the money, and when he asked her if 
she had lost a pocketbook and then 
heard her description of it, he brought 
it from behind his back and handed it 
to her. She said she literally snatched 
it from him, first counted the money 
and found that the $470.00 which she 
had drawn from the bank that day was 
still there. She questioned the boy 
about his finding the handbag, decided 
he had found it in a perfectly honor- 
able way, took a $20.00 bill from her 
pocketbook and asked him to take it 
as a reward, But, he straightened him- 
self up and said, “I thank you, Ma’am, 
but I am a Boy Scout and a Scout does 
not take money for doing his duty!!” 
She had never heard of a Negro Boy 
Scout, but she called the Boy Scout 
office and told them the story, and 
asked if there were Negro Scouts and 
if there was anything in their Scout 
training that would make a Negro boy 
bring her pocketbook home. 

A newspaper reporter thought it was 
a good story, found the Negro boy, and 
put his picture in the paper. The story 
was copied by other papers and thou- 
sands of people in Texas realized that 
a Negro boy, not only was capable, 
but would live up to the ideals of 
Scouting as well as anybody else. 
Texas became the first State in the 
South to make Scouting available in 
every council. 

We need to expect more of youth, to 
make them conscious that we have 
confidence in them and they will rise 
to meet the challenge! 


GirL Scouts 


The girl scout program is almost 
identical in its ideals and aims with 
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the Boy Scouts. “Girl Scouting is a 
leisure-time, character-building move- 
ment for girls seven to eighteen years 
of age, which, in common with other 
group work movements, has a close 
affinity with the fields of recreation 
and education. The girl herself, 
whether she be seven, seventeen, or 
in between, joins the organization for 
purposes more specific than those 
often expressed by the adults spon- 
soring the movement. She may say 
she wants to cook out of doors, learn 
to weave, decorate her room, learn 
about birds. An older girl may be in- 
terested in the club activities with 
other girls; she may have been in- 
trigued by the week-end camping 
trips of the Senior Troops; or perhaps 
their project for helping and providing 
safe play areas for small children has 
caught her interest. 

“Any part of the wide field of ac- 
tivities, carried on by small groups of 
Scouts may have appealed to an in- 
dividual girl, whereas the idea in the 
minds of those leaders and other 
adults who make the activities possi- 
ble, reaches much further than any 
specific program or activity. To the 
adult, Scouting is a process of devel- 
oping the right kind of character, the 
right attitudes toward life, training 
for citizenship and leadership, but to 
the boy or girl, it is an opportunity to 
have some fun, to satisfy some par- 
ticular appeal.” 

While the Boy Scout program is now 
open to Negro boys in every council 
in the United States and the entire 
country is organized into councils, the 
Girl Scout program is available to Ne- 
gro girls in only parts of the South 
and no troops for Negro girls are or- 
ganized except in territory where they 


have local Girl Scout councils. “The 
organization and development of 
Scouting for Negro girls has proceeded 
carefully in order to assure a fine type 
of program with adequate leadership 
and community backing. The same 
high standards for meeting places, 
leadership and training of adults as 
are required for all groups also apply 
to the Negro organization. Leaders 
who have qualified in their standards 
of education, experience, love of chil- 
dren, and willingness to learn have 
contributed much in forwarding the 
movement among their own race.” 
Many local councils throughout the 
country are developing the Program 
for Negro girls. Norfolk, Virginia, has 
three troops for Negro girls, 11 Negro 
leaders and 31 troop committee mem- 
bers; New York City has 20 troops 
for Negro girls, 24 leaders, 11 troop 
committee members; Cleveland, Ohio 
has 6 Negro troops, 24 leaders, 44 
troop committee members; and Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has 13 Negro troops, 
41 leaders and 65 troop committee 
members. 


Camp Fire GIRLS 


Even in a little more limited way, 
the Camp Fire Girls have begun to 
develop a pleasure program among 
Negro girls. The Camp Fire Program 
is more definitely related to home 
craft which comes first now, as it has 
from the inception of the program. It 
is especially designed for teen-age 
girls. Without leaving their homes, 
girls earn Camp Fire honors for per- 
forming faithfully and well the rou- 
tine home duties. 

“The teen-age girls today, will be 
making the homes of tomorrow. Plan- 
ning meals, budgeting, marketing, 
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cooking, hospitality, entertaining 
younger children, baby craft, first aid, 
room decoration and gardening are a 
few of the special activities which in- 
crease a girl’s interest in her home and 
her capacity as a homemaker. Parties 
for both boys and girls, hikes, handi- 
craft, swimming, camping, nature 
study, dramatics, singing, sewing, and 
service to others are among the other 
activities which Camp Fire Girls en- 
joy.” 

The girls form into groups of from 
six to twenty members, with an older 
friend as a leader. They plan their 


own programs and in many cases earn 
the money for their dues, good times, 
and service projects. Progress in the 
four ranks of Camp Fire is a challenge 
to the girls’ natural delight in achieve- 
ment. Dues are $1.00 a year. 

Finally, the great need in all these 
programs is for consecrated men and 
women who are interested in boys and 
girls, who will fully inform themselves 
about these recreational, character 
building programs, and then devote a 
small amount of their time to its lead- 
ership. 
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Cuapter XI 


YOUTH PROGRAMS OF NEGRO IMPROVEMENT GROUPS 


JoHN LovELL, JR. 


Tue First Necro YoutH Move- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


In “Young America,” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson summed up and ignored the 
spirit of American Negro youth. He 
captured their spirit as one of the 
strands in the brilliant movement of 
American youth generally, as seen in 
their subjection of the frontier, in their 
cooperation with nature to insure 
prosperity, and in their filling the raw 
American ideal with blood and sand. 
This union of youth was the only hope 
for America, since the ideal of a land 
of promise and opportunity sprung 
from a youthful, not an adult, dream, 
and could be accomplished only if 
youthful America stood by his dream. 
But Emerson did not mention the 
peculiar drive American Negro youth 
were obliged to make in addition to 
their all-American contribution. 

He did not explore an American 
oddity—the youth movement that had 
been going on among Negroes for 
many years before he wrote this re- 
vealing essay in 1841. He did not 
speak of zts possibilities. If “Ameri- 
can” was to mean the democratic 
struggle against insuperable odds, then 
this was more “American” than any- 
thing in Emerson’s believe-it-or-not 
world. This was a movement of slaves, 
with the hearts of freemen, and free 
men. This was the quintessence of 
Joseph Conrad’s: “O youth! The 
strength of it, the faith of it, the 
imagination of it!” This was literal 
do or die. 


379 


In America, from the eighteenth 
century on, thousands of black slaves 
dreamed, dug, thought, and plotted 
freedom. The uprisings of the spirit in 
the British West Indies and Haiti 
were duplicated in the United States 
of America hundreds of times in the 
last two centuries of slavery. That 
they were partially successful in the 
former, and much less so in the latter, 
instance is no test of their quality. 
They welded thousands of slaves into 
an unbreakable union. They drove the 
slave masters to distraction. They in- 
spired and aroused the abolitionist 
sentiment in North and South. By 
generating self-manumitted leaders 
and by calling the nation to arms, 
they became, quite definitely, the ma- 
jor factor in the dissolution of the 
slave power in America. 

The above paragraph may seem ex- 
travagant until it is placed beside the 
life stories of Frederick Douglass, 
Harriet Tubman, William Wells 
Brown, Denmark Vesey, Nat Turner, 
and dozens of people like them.’ Ac- 
cording to their evidence, supple- 
mented by that of the historians— 
even pro-Southern historians like Ul- 
rich B. Phillips—this gigantic move- 
ment was sponsored and _ pushed 
by young people. In 1860, almost 50 
per cent of the American slaves were 
between the ages of 10 and 30, and 
85 per cent of them were under 40. 

1The Moorland Library at Howard University 
contains more than sixty such stories and hundreds 
of isolated sketches, whose completeness of demon- 


strable detail belie the charge that they were 
imaginative concoctions of the white abolitionists. 
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“Uncle Tom” was by no means the 
typical slave. As a general rule, old 
slaves were next to worthless anyhow. 

Southern Congressmen complained 
that the fugitive exodus meant a loss 
to them and their constituents of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually. Read the advertising columns 
of the Richmond, Raleigh, and 
Charleston dailies and you will find 
that their claims were not idle, and 
further that most runaways, male and 
female, were between 20 and 30. The 
facility with which these escapes were 
executed proves that Negro com- 
munities were quite conversant with 
the merits and techniques of freedom. 
Douglass escaped finally and _ irre- 
vocably when he was 21. Harriet 
Tubman had “walked off” twice, and 
had talked and sung freedom over two 
plantations before she made use of 
the friendly North Star at the age of 
28. What happened during the next 16 
years when she freed too many slaves 
to count is a sample of the educa- 
tional methods this earliest of Negro 
youth movements employed. In every 
section of the South, slaves, not know- 
ing where Moses would strike next, 
made themselves ready to fly on a mo- 
ment’s notice. The slave got little book 
learning; but as this youth crusade 
widened and deepened, he learned 
much of the true ideals of American 
freedom. 


Necro YoutH MOoOvEMENTS, 
1865 TO THE PRESENT 


Once free, the American Negro, a 
peasant without land or money, was 
under the necessity of overtaking the 
American civilization. Four million 
ex-slaves joined with 600,000 black 
freemen because the barrier of color 


threw them together. Naturally, it fell 
to the Negro youth of this time to 
lead in the contest. In many respects, 
this new fight was more precarious 
than the old. Slavery was full of mis- 
takes which left it open to attack. As 
long as slavery lasted, the enterprising 
Negro youth, bond and free, had a 
host of allies. Only a few years after 
emancipation, he found himself shorn 
of allies and actually joining battle 
and competition with his erstwhile 
supporters. Except for a few philan- 
thropists and missionaries to the 
South, the American Northerner was 
the avowed or indifferent enemy of 
Negro youth, in politics, in labor, in 
economic and social living, in the field 
of education and culture—less than 
one generation after Lincoln’s procla- 
mation. 

The answer of the Negro youth 
movement of the time was hard, hard 
work. They went to school. They 
learned trades. They established busi- 
nesses. They studied farming, city life, 
social living, political devices. They 
built churches, lodges, literary socie- 
ties. They mastered the arts. As far 
back as 1848 and 1853, in convention 
assembled, the National Convention 
of Colored Freemen had made plans 
on the basis of committee reports on 
“Social Relations and Polity,” “The 
Importance of Colored Persons En- 
gaging in Commercial Pursuits,” and 
(the establishment of) “A Manual 
Labor School.” In 1881, Booker T. 
Washington picked up this last idea 
and gave it a vast currency among 
Negro young people. 

This is not to deprive Negro elders 
of their rightful glory in the three 
generations after 1865. This is to re- 
call the strength and imagination and 
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faith of Negro young people who sup- 
plied most of the energy. The succes- 
sive issues of Who’s Who in Negro 
America in the past 25 years have re- 
corded, chiefly in an autobiographic 
manner, the steps that distinguished 
Negroes took to surmount the unsur- 
mountable during the periods of their 
adolescence. They testify that they 
looked around them, while still in the 
bloom of youth, saw the terrors of 
their condition, answered the chal- 
lenge, and began struggling. Their 
later lives were but the natural out- 
come. And their diagnoses, methods, 
slogans and ideals were too nearly 
identical for the historian to hesitate 
in calling them a movement. 

The progress of this movement is 
measured by the rapid rise of this ill- 
equipped peasant people. An interest- 
ing yardstick is that of “Negro firsts.” 
Negro journalists are still enamored 
of the phrase: “He is the first Negro 
to buy a house in that neighborhood.” 
In the Negro Year Book, you can 
trace the first Negro college graduate, 
the first Negro doctor of philosophy, 
the first Negro member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Following these firsts—like 
the substantial shower after the big 
raindrops—are the growing company 
of Negro capitalists, architects, engi- 
heers, inventors, authors, musicians, 
painters, scientists. The great majority 
of them began to reach their distinc- 
tion in their twenties. It is, of course, 
no great praise to the Negro race in 
America that it required 50 to 75 
years for some one Negro, any one 
Negro, to scale a certain height of 
American civilization. But it is a sign 
that the gap left by slavery is being 
closed; and usually by the climbing 
of Negro youth. 


The New Negro of the late 1920’s 
was not the superman he was adver- 
tised as being. He was a kind of 
World’s Fair of the Negro Youth 
movement, demonstrating particular 
phases that had long ago become a 
part of American life. Perhaps most 
of all he was part of the great Ameri- 
can boom of the two-chickens-in- 
every-pot era, sponsored as he was by 
white impresarios to glorify and per- 
petuate Coolidge prosperity. What he 
wrote and said and did was, to be 
sure, interesting and significant; but 
we have been more dazzled than 
lifted by him. He brought no fiction 
to equal Chestnut, no music to rival 
the spirituals or older blues, no pro- 
gressive thinking to touch Douglass at 
any point. When Hughes wrote: 

Tomorrow 

T’ll sit at the table 

When company comes 

Nobody’ll dare 

Say to me, 

“Eat in the kitchen” 

Then. 
he was less concerned with force of 
idea than with cleverness of phrase 
and poetic symbolism. 


PRESENT PROGRAMS FOR NEGRO YOUTH 


The general excitement over the 
neglect of young people in the face of 
the dangerous problems of the 
twentieth century caused American 
leaders and organizations to search 
around for “youth programs.” As far 
back as 1909, Jane Addams wrote:? 
We may listen to the young voices rising 
clear above the roar of industrialism and the 
prudent councils of commerce, or we may 
become hypnotized by the sudden new em- 
phasis placed upon wealth and power, and 


2 The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1930, pp. 161-62. 
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forget the supremacy of spiritual forces 
in men’s affairs... . We may either smother 
the divine fire of youth or we may feed it. 
We may either stand stupidly staring as it 
sinks into a murky fire of crime and flares 
into the intermittent blaze of folly or we 
may tend it into a lambent flame with 
power to make clean and bright our dingy 
city streets. 
Adults decided that the education, 
health, occupational status, leisure- 
time activities, sexual life and reli- 
gious and political careers of their 
youth were serious problems in the 
light of America’s new prosperity and 
its accompanying pitfalls.® 

The efforts of religious and com- 
munity organizations among Negroes 
are reviewed elsewhere in this section 
of the Yearbook. Our primary con- 
cern here is with those groups who 
avow a struggle for rights. America 
has many such among her minorities, 
and the Negro improvement assoccia- 
tions are little different in general 
structure from the rest. The two or- 
ganizations which have set up regular 
youth movements are the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the National Ne- 
gro Congress. In general, both these 
organizations are committed to estab- 
lishing the Negro as an American citi- 
zen in the fullest sense, and both em- 
ploy a militant attitude. The first was 
organized in 1909, primarily as a re- 
sult of recurring race riots; the second 
in 1936, primarily as a result of eco- 
nomic depression. The Congress em- 
phasizes the Negro’s position in the 
class struggle, whereas the N.A.A.C.P. 
does most of its work in the field of 
PO nig Saad ea net gp Bee — > 
and M. M. Chambers, American Youth: An An- 
notated Bibliography, published for the American 


Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education. Washington, 1938. 


legal and constitutional rights. The 
National Urban League, founded to 
get jobs for Negroes, has done ex- 
tensive youth work* but has no per- 
manent youth organization. 


YoutH Work oF N.A.A.C.P. 


In the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
first junior auxiliary dates back al- 
most thirty years. There have been 
regular junior auxiliaries in many 
chapters since 1920. In 1934, the year 
which saw the organization of the 
American Youth Congress and the year 
before the founding of the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the 
N.A.A.C.P. appointed Miss Juanita 
Jackson of Baltimore to survey the 
youth field, looking forward to the 
establishment of a youth movement. 
Miss Jackson became special assist- 
ant to the Executive Secretary of 
N.A.A.C.P. 

A word about 1934. Miss Addams’s 
warning was based upon the dangers 
created by the growth of industrial 
capitalism, as seen specifically in the 
rise of the city and its sociological as- 
pects. From the early years of the 
twentieth century, this outlook got 
darker and darker for youth. The 
darkness was sketched in American 
literature: for the first decade by such 
youth leaders as Jack London and 
Upton Sinclair, and for the second 
decade in the writings of men like 
John Dos Passos and James T. Far- 
rell.> The war added its characteristic 


4For samples of this work, see back and cur- 
rent issues of Opportunity: A Journal of Negro 
Life and a book entitled They Crashed the Color 
Line, both published by the League, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City, ’ 

5 See Dos Passos, Manhattan Transfer, and his 
trilogy, USA; see Farrell’s trilogy, Studs Loni- 
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blackness. But youth was deluded in 
the twenties into believing that the 
glitter of “prosperity” was genuinely 
promising. When the glitter had been 
analyzed, and when a gigantic depres- 
sion had made things look blacker 
than ever, youth began to see that. it 
would have to make for itself what- 
ever security it was going to have. 
The era of Hoover saw the beginning 
of youth rumblings to this end, but 
youth suspended judgment to give the 
medicine men a chance. When to grow- 
ing economic complications were 
added unprecedented political blun- 
derings, youth began to make its de- 
mands. Thus, 1934 saw a great pres- 
sure exerted upon adult movements 
by and on behalf of the youth with- 
in, as well as a great surge of inde- 
pendent youth. 

As the Baltimore Conference of 
N.A.A.C.P. in 1936, the Youth Coun- 
cil was officially christened. Since that 
time, delegates from local youth coun- 
cils have sat in the national conven- 
tion with full voting power. The pow- 
ers and duties of the special assistant 
expanded in line with an enthusiastic 
response from youth in cities through- 
out the nation. Upon the resignation 
of Miss Jackson in 1938, Rev. James 
Robinson of New York was appointed 
Acting Youth Director, on a part-time 
basis. The plans and energies of 
American Negro young people, who 
want to have a share in guaranteeing 
to Negroes the full rights of citizen- 
ship, have exhausted the part-time ad- 
ministration and set forth an insistent 
demand for a full-fledged youth or- 
ganization. 

There are now in N.A.A.C.P. 132 





gan, his A World I Never Made, and his No Star 
Ts Lost. 


youth councils and 48 college chapters, 
covering 132 cities and 32 states. The 
Detroit Central Youth Council Com- 
mittee has five branches in the city 
and more than two thousand members. 
It sent 55 of its members to the 
Richmond Convention in 1939, and 
meanwhile sponsored them in a tour of 
the East. The College Chapter of Vir- 
ginia Union University, under the 
leadership of Miss Bathrus Bailey, in 
March 1940 acted as host to the First 
Annual Student Conference, attended 
by 143 delegates from 24 schools, 
white and black. Here many pressing 
problems of the American college stu- 
dent were attacked with a remarkable 
vigor.® 

In Cleveland, the Youth Council 
handles all publicity for the Branch. 
The Boston Youth Council conducts a 
cultural program which the whole 
community finds highly educational. 
In Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Tulsa, 
and Houston, Youth Councils have 
conducted successful job-getting cam- 
paigns, demanded and got sanitary 
conditions in theatres where Negroes 
attend, eliminated segregation on pub- 
lie recreational projects, and prose- 
cuted policemen for brutality against 
Negro girls. Perhaps the crowning 
achievement of a youth council in 
the main line of N.A.A.C.P. activities 
was in Greenville, South Carolina. Un- 
der the leadership of William Ander- 
son, age 19, Negroes were aroused to 
exercise their voting prerogatives in 
the general elections of June 1939. The 
youth in this movement moved for- 
ward despite threats of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the open hostility of the 
mond. Virenia, Gailie, March 29-317 1940. the 


Negro weeklies of April 4-6, and the May Orisis, 
passim, 
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police department. Anderson was 
beaten, jailed for thirty days, and 
fined $100.00. But he kept his or- 
ganization together with the slogan: 
“T will never surrender.” 

Though these are hopeful sparks of 
a Negro youth movement, N.A.A.C.P. 
must revamp its program if it is to 
hold the worthwhile elements of this 
enthusiastic support. N.A.A.C.P. has 
been wise in telling young Negroes 
that they have two wars to fight— 
the war, with all other American 
youth, for security of true American 
principles to the next generation; and 
the temporary war against race preju- 
dice and its damning effects, to be 
waged defensively so that millions of 
Negroes may not suffocate meanwhile. 
It has been wise in training its youth 
for leadership in its minority tactic, 
against lynching and peonage, for full 
vocational and educational opportu- 
nity, and for full appreciation of Ne- 
gro history and tradition, not in the 
sense of chauvinism but in the under- 
standing of the Negro’s true social 
position. But adult N.A.A.C.P. must 
realize that the present-day American 
youth will not tolerate undue pater- 
nalism and neglect. He will have his 
dream and his movement, in or out of 
N.A.A.C.P. He is well aware of his 
problems. Most important of all, he 
knows from hundreds of years of fight 
against oppression that he can put his 
oppressors to rout. 

Youth are in fact the most prom- 
ising thing in N.A.A.C.P. They pos- 
sess a vaster knowledge of the eco- 
nomic underground of all racial 
problems than their elders. They are 
more willing to use summary methods. 
They are less beguiled by racial pride, 
less humble and conciliatory toward 


the white philanthropist, who, usually 
conservative, has sapped the strength 
from the Negro’s fundamental under- 
standing of his problem as a class 
problem, not a race problem. Their 
insistence upon united action with 
young whites is a sign of farewell to 
the policy of racial determinism.’ But 
so far they have been stymied by the 
cautious, traditionally Negroid policy- 
making of their adults. 


Tue SoutHerN Necro Youtru 
CONGRESS 


There is more hope in the present 
organization of the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress, founded in 1936 by 
the National Negro Congress, but 
there are disquieting aspects here also. 
The program of the youth body is so 
nearly that of the parent that one 
wonders where the glowing initiative 
and rebellious spirit of youth have 
gone, One wonders more about the 
wisdom of parent bodies “setting off” 
youth groups. 

This commentary takes nothing 
from S.N.Y.C. for its vigorous and 
driving march during the four short 
years of its existence. In 1937 at Rich- 
mond, in 1938 at Chattanooga, in 1939 
at Birmingham, and in 1940 at New 
Orleans, it waved brave banners and 
backed up its slogans. It hammered 
hard at the knotty problems of Ameri- 
can economic possibilities for the Ne- 
gro, the changing life in the South, 
the international scene, the farming 
and rural question, and school and 
culture opportunities. Right in New 
Orleans, an old stronghold of racial 


7At the Virginia Union Student Conference, 
there were active delegates from the following 
schools, in addition to Negro delegates: Union 
Theological Seminary, Hunter College, Rutgers 
University, University of Richmond, William and 
Mary College, University of Virginia, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 
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discrimination, it challenged the right 
of white people to speak of American 
democracy when they themselves were 
undermining it by their treatment of 
the Negro. 

Like the Youth Council of 
N.A.A.C.P., the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress pays attention to the devel- 
opment of specific cultural advantages 
to keep pace with its program for en- 
larged economic and social advan- 
tages. In New Orleans, it sponsored 
the People’s Community Theatre, 
where the status of the Negro in 
America is dramatized. More than 
N.A.A.C.P., it visualizes an interna- 
tional, inter-racial, inter-faith group 
of youth. It is, furthermore, correcting 
an evil of the Negro youth movement 
of the days just after emancipation. 
As Negroes gained distinction in 
American life, there was too much 
emphasis placed on individual glory. 
The “first”? in any given line became 
a hero to his community and to him- 
self, and assumed an upper-class bear- 
ing on the strength of his heroism. 
Thus, the idea grew that the victory 
of these Negroes was personal and 
that they had little or no obligation to 
pull up their brothers after them. 

These two youth groups, and espe- 
cially the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, are changing all that. Thev 
are making young Negroes realize that 
since no Negro, however fine, is free 
from racial insults and discriminations 
in America, then no Negro has grounds 
for feeling secure until all Negroes are 
secure; and that all Negroes will never 
be secure until the ciass to which 
nearly all of them belong is secure. 
They are molding a mass movement 
which will burn away the pride in 
rugged individualism which Negroes, 


enroute upward, borrowed from their 
white neighbors, and which has done 
them no good. They are enlisting the 
support of American white youth to 
this end. 

These efforts will, in a few years, 
bring the S.N.Y.C. to ask itself if it 
can remain a Negro youth congress. 
The Negro leaders of the past, though 
performing a necessary job of founda- 
tion-building, kept to the racial 
scheme of things because in that 
scheme they could be bosses just as 
their white prototypes were bosses in 
theirs. The Negro leader between 1865 
and the 1920’s did not follow a lower- 
class model, in line with the lower- 
class identification of his group. As a 
result, emphasis on race has been 
middle-class; and wherever there were 
movements on behalf of the masses, 
racial considerations have tended to 
disappear. Will the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress renounce the example 
of middle-class leadership among Ne- 
groes? If it does, it will dissolve itself 
as a race body and join the youth 
movement throughout the world, 
pledged to the correction of root fac- 
tors, which will eliminate racial and 
youth discriminations in one sweeping 
blow. 


MovEMENTS CONTROLLED BY YOUTH 


Though there are some other youth 
programs among national Negro soci- 
eties—for example, the social con- 
sciousness units of the college frater- 
nities and the educational divisions of 
fraternal groups, such as the Elks— 
the promise of a movement most 
beneficial to young Negroes lies in 
those organizations almost exclusively 
controlled by youth. Thomas Neblett, 
writing in 1937 on “Youth Move- 
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ments in the United States’”® defined 
youth movement as 
organized effort on the part of youth itself 
directed toward a goal identified with the 
interests of young people and with the gen- 
eral welfare of society; youth in pursuit 
of a dominant ideal or a new adventure, a 
major cause in which youth can lose itself, 
or a break from the stuffy bounds of narrow 
living? 
He lists the National Student Fed- 
eration of America, the American Stu- 
dent Union and the American Youth 
Congress as authentic youth move- 
ments on a national scale. In all of 
these organizations, Negroes have 
played an important part. In the “Mr. 
Youth Goes to Washington” demon- 
stration of the American Youth Con- 
gress during February 1940, a Negro 
girl from the sharecroppers and a Ne- 
gro boy from the packing house work- 
ers occupied places of prominence and 
were loudly cheered. No one achieve- 
ment of these organizations is so 
spectacular and so significant as their 
abolition of racial segregations and 
restrictions, even in the deep South. 
American youth, North and South, 
have decided through their self-con- 
trolled movements—compare Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A., Boy and Girl Scouts, 
church and government and other 
adult-controlled groups—that  dis- 
crimination based on race, creed, or 
political faith is a stumblingblock to 
democracy, and that it must go. 
Negroes—for example, Thelma Dale 
of Washington and Ed Strong of New 
York—are on the executive board of 
the American Youth Congress, and 
help to decide its policy. They confer 
with Mrs. Roosevelt in her White 


5 Annals of the Ame a8 an Academy a Political 
and. Social Science, 194:141-51, 19 
® Thid., p. 142, 


House conferences on youth. They 
help to intensify the slogans of Jobs, 
Civil Liberties, Peace. They join in 
the political pressures for the passage 
of the American Youth Act, which 
would invest $500,000,000 in a job- 
making, vocational guidance, voca- 
tional education program, under the 
control of a democratic board, made 
up partly of young people. Through 
the Congress, they supply needed in- 
formation and hints to the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. The 
Congress is protected from brass hat 
domination, white or Negro, by the 
fact that at age 30, a youth leader or 
worker ceases to be a regular affiliate. 


OUTLOOK 


If the youth movement among Ne- 
groes is to succeed as a force for social 
and cultural enlightenment: 

1. The 3,000,000 Negroes eligible 
for participation in a Negro youth 
movement, 90 per cent unaffiliated 
with any of these organizations, must 
be organized by one great campaign. 
Many of these unaffiliated Negro 
youth belong to social clubs, literary 
societies, church and community 
groups. Many are entirely unaffiliated. 
The campaign—and there are glim- 
merings of its approach in such pro- 
grams as that of the Negro Youth 
Federation of Washington, D.C.— 
must bring all these individuals and 
units into one vast youth union. 

2. All parent organizations which 
have sponsored a youth section must 
surrender their control and hereafter 
act in a purely advisory capacity. 
There must be an amalgamation of 
such bodies as the Youth Council of 
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N.A.A.C.P. and the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress. The peculiar nature 
of youth’s position, possessing as he 
does few of the controlling devices of 
civilization and many of the disabili- 
ties, prohibits for him the luxury of 
particularism. If he is to make the 
world see his point and feel his power, 
he must act as a unit. And this means 
the complete merging of all Negro 
bodies into a structure like the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress. There may re- 
main a few units for purely organiza- 
tional purposes, but all central bodies 
must disregard superficial lines. 
Negro youth must fight as American 
youth, as they did 100 years ago. Let 
them never forget that the youth 
movement of slavery times was dedi- 


cated to the democratic principles 
which the people of that time espoused. 
It was not a movement clamoring for 
narrowly racial objectives. If Ameri- 
can Negro youth of today are to be as 
courageous and intelligent as their 
elders, they will take their places in 
the struggle for today’s democracy— 
the rights of the masses of people in 
an industrialist world. They will be 
as cunning and rebellious as the fugi- 
tive or resisting slave. 

It is a happy sign that other Ameri- 
can youth, seeing the size of the 
dragon to be fought, are welcoming 
the Negro into full equality. We may 
have before long a united younger 
generation knocking at the door. 








Cuapter XII 


NEGRO YOUTH AND THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PROGRAM 
OF THE CHURCH 


WituiamM E. Carrineton 


In church circles there is, perhaps, 
no term which is more loosely used or 
less adequately comprehended than 
the term “religious education.” To 
many it is but a new name for un- 
changed programs, techniques, and 
methods. They have appropriated the 
name without concerning themselves 
with its content. Considering the 
Protestant Church as a whole, and 
especially the individual smaller 
churches in this group, seldom in prac- 
tice does religious education seem to 
carry the meaning which it actually 
does have in theory. 

Religious education is more than a 
name. In a real sense it is an educa- 
tional vehicle for the interpretation 
and application of religion. Thus, it 
is a movement whose proportions and 
possibilities are limitless. As a move- 
ment, a vehicle, a technique, a phi- 
losophy, it carries its own definite 
convictions concerning the nature of 
the thing which it is called upon to 
do and the machinery necessary for 
fulfilling its objectives. It demands for 
the successful carrying out of its work 
high standards of excellence in the 
matter of leadership, methods, cur- 
riculum, and equipment. The very 
name, religious education, suggests 
that there is a dual relationship, a 
double allegiance so that both religion 
and education must each serve the 
purposes of the other. The basic aim 
is not only to bring to the service of 
religion the total resources of educa- 
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tion, but also to bring to education 
the motivating and centralizing in- 
fluence of religion. It is religion and 
education inextricably bound together 
in a common cause touching the life 
of the individual. 

It is too early to give a dogmatic 
and limited definition of religious edu- 
cation, What it is at any given period 
of history depends solely upon what 
education and religion are respectively 
conceived of as being at correspond- 
ing periods. In the early life of our 
country education was basically 
thought of as being the administra- 
tion of strict discipline through rigid 
mental processes. Religion was, corre- 
spondingly, mainly concerned with the 
propagation of definite creeds and 
doctrines for disciplinary purposes. In 
such a situation religious education in 
its crude form was the technique by 
which the mind, through memoriza- 
tion and catechism, was crammed with 
uninteresting doctrinal content  be- 
lieved to have disciplinary value. 
Later education was conceived of as 
the impartation of a selected body of 
book knowledge and learning without 
particular regard for individual inter- 
ests and needs. Religion, likewise, be- 
came primarily concerned with Bible 
knowledge, and religious education 
then became the method by which this 
knowledge could best be acquired. 
Today education is looked upon as 
“the continuous and progressive re- 
construction of experience.” Religion, 
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today, is a way of life, and religious 
education becomes a philosophy, a 
point of view, a technique aimed at so 
initiating, directing, and controlling 
human experience that the highest 
goal of religious living is attained. 


Tue Basic ASSUMPTIONS AND AIMS OF 
ReEuicious EpucATION 


The religious educator attempts to 
accept as working bases only those 
approaches to an understanding of 
education which put their emphasis 
upon the pupil rather than upon sub- 
ject matter or technique. In that re- 
gard the following definitions would 
be quite acceptable: “Education is the 
remaking of life.” .. . (Kilpatrick). 
“Education is, as a matter of fact, the 
liberation of capacity.” ... (Bode). 
“The end of education is to produce a 
well-balanced and many sided in- 
terest.” ... (Herbart). “The primary 
principle of education is the determi- 
nation of the pupil to self-activity.” 

. (Hamilton). “Education is the 
process of becoming socialized by par- 
ticipation in the actual and ideal life 
of the race.” ... (Keith). “Reduced 
to its lowest terms, education is the 
process of producing, directing, and 
preventing changes in human beings.” 
... (Inglis). “Education may be ten- 
tatively defined as the process by 
means of which the individual ac- 
quires experiences that will function 
in rendering more efficient his future 
action.” ... (Bagley). “Education is 
that reconstruction or reorganization 
of experience which adds to the mean- 
ing of experience, and which increases 
ability to direct the course of subse- 
quent experience.’ 


1For these and other definitions, see: L. T. 
Hopkins Curriculum Principles and Practices, 
New York: B. H. Sanborn & Co., 1929, pp. 50-53. 


Taken together these definitions tell 
the true story of what education really 
is. They put their fingers on the items 
which ought to occupy the forefront: 
“liberation of capacity,” “interest,” 
“self-activity,” socialization,” “the ex- 
perience of the race,” “reconstruction 
and reorganization of experience.” To 
put these items into the center of the 
church’s program for young people is 
the highest aim of religious education. 
It is its purpose to lead the individual 
through successive stages of growth 
whereby he might find enrichment and 
control for his experiences, not in iso- 
lation from, but in company with his 
fellows. Such an aim to be realized 
must make much of purpose, control, 
and organization. The highest stand- 
ards must be followed in matters 
of leadership, organization, method, 
equipment, and curriculum. Only thus 
will education come to be in practice 
what it is in theory—a series of ad- 
ventures in high and purposeful ex- 
periences. 

What religious education sets out to 
do is clearly revealed by a study of 
its objectives: 

1. “To foster in growing persons a con- 
sciousness of God as a reality in human 
experience, and a sense of personal re- 
lationship to him. 

2. To lead growing persons into an under- 
standing and appreciation of the per- 
sonality, life, and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

3. To foster in growing persons a progres- 
sive and continuous development of 
Christlike character. 

4. To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate in 
and contribute constructively to the 
building of a social order embodying 
the ideal of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

5. To lead growing persons to build a life 
philosophy on the basis of a Christian 
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interpretation of life and the universe. 

6. To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate in 
the organized society of Christians— 
the church. 

7. To effect in growing persons the as- 
similation of the best religious experi- 
ence of the race as effective guidance 
to present experience. 


The specific aims as related to 
young people are even more significant 
for our study: 


. To help young people to understand the 

nature of religion and the meaning of 

Christianity. 

To aid in facing the ethical and social 

problems of the immediate present and 

the far future. 

3. To create an intelligent and active 
loyalty to Christian ideals. 

. To help young people gain the power 

to do what they know to be right. 

To assist young people in becoming 

intelligent world-citizens. 

6. To provide opportunities for sharing in 

significant service. 


— 


ad 


— 
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THE SCOPE OF THE CHURCH PROGRAM 
—ORGANIZATION 


The absence of much material upon 
the subject of the youth program of 
the Negro church does not mean that 
there is no such program or that its 
character and scope cannot be ascer- 
tained. Observation of the work done 
in the various divisions of the church 
reveal certain facts concerning the 
general program of religious educa- 
tion. 

The Sunday School—The term 
“Sunday School” is used here rather 
than the more modern term, “church 
school” to avoid confusion. It would 
be most difficult to find an established 
church of any size which does not 








2 Paul H. Vieth, Objectives in Religious Educa- 
tion, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1930, pp. 80- 


88. 
3H. T, Stock, Church Work With Young Peo- 
ple, Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1929, pp. 4-9. 


have an organization known as the 
Sunday School. The Negro Year Book 
for 1937-38 lists 42,585 Negro 
churches in America. In these churches 
there were 31,455 Sunday Schools 
having an aggregate student enroll- 
ment of 2,144,553. Mays and Nichol- 
son, in their study of 609 urban 
churches found only one which did not 
have a Sunday church school. In 608 
Sunday church schools they found a 
total enrollment of 109,865.° Although 
a large percentage of this enrollment 
is made up of children of the younger 
group, it is true that the Sunday 
school is the main vehicle through 
which young people receive what the 
church offers in an educational way. 

The Young People’s Society —This 
is the second most important division 
of the church in which educational 
work is carried on for youth. Most 
denominations have such organiza- 
tions differing more in name than in 
the character and scope of their re- 
spective programs. There is gradually 
springing into general acceptance the 
non-denominational Christian En- 
deavor Union, designed to unite young 
people without regard to the differ- 
ences in creed which characterize 
them. In the study mentioned above, 
Mays and Nicholson found 398 young 
people’s societies in the 609 urban 
churches which they studied. 

Young People’s Missionary So- 
cieties.—These are found in most of 
the denominations and are usually a 
branch of the adult or parent body of 
the Missionary Society working in the 
church. 

Youth Councils—This is a more 


* Monroe, N. Work, Negro Year Book, Tuske- 
gee, Ala.: Tuskegee Institute, 1937, pp. 222-25. 

5 Mays and Nicholson, The Negro’s Church, 
New York: Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 1933, pp. 123-27. 
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recent addition to the religious educa- 
tion program and hardly old enough 
to be regarded as a fixed item in the 
general program. The hope for fruit- 
ful work among young people may lie 
within this newer organization which, 
lacking the staid technique, aims, and 
organization imposed upon _ other 
groups by convention and tradition 
will be better able to build its own 
program in the light of changing con- 
temporary needs not always included. 
Here matters pertaining to war, un- 
employment, vocation, industry, pol- 
ities, etc., usually take precedence 
over the less flagrant or excitable is- 
sues. The Youth Council is often the 
radical left wing of the church pro- 
gram for young people. Only the fu- 
ture can reveal how long the church 
will give it comfortable patronage 
without curtailing or modifying what 
is often its objectives and procedures. 

Daily Vacation Bible School.—The 
Vacation Bible School was designed 
largely for the very young children 
who during their summer vacation 
season were left with much leisure 
time. It is listed here because in some 
instances its program includes activi- 
ties for adolescents. 

Week Day Schools of Religious 
Education—These are only rarely 
found in either Negro or white church- 
es. The idea is so to correlate the 
work of the church with the work of 
the day schools that students in the 
city schools may be excused at stated 
periods of short duration during the 
week in order that they might receive 
instruction in religion within the con- 
fines and under the auspices of their 
respective churches. It is customary 
for the public school to give credit 
for such work. 


It would be unfair to eliminate, 
from this study, a group of organiza- 
tions originating outside the church 
but which are utilized by the church 
in the furtherance of its own pro- 
gram for youth. Very often such 
groups make use of the church from 
which to draw their membership and 
in which to hold their meetings. In a 
real sense they do make up a part of 
the total program of religious educa- 
tion of the church, although direct su- 
pervision lies outside. Such organiza- 
tions would include the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A. and 
Hi-Y clubs, the Y.W.C.A. and Girl 
Reserve clubs, and the Community 
Center. The activities of these groups 
include recreation, forums, study 
classes, discussion groups, debates, 
dramatic, fellowship, service proj- 
ects, and worship. 


Score OF THE CHURCH’s PROGRAM— 
ACTIVITIES 


A word needs to be said about the 
scope of the activities as actually car- 
ried out for young people in the Negro 
church within these organizations al- 
ready named. The following activ- 
ities are typical: 

Recreation—The Negro church 
with its limited facilities and more 
limited ideas has always seen the reli- 
gious values inherent in recreation. 
Either in its own plant, therefore, or 
through some related agency it has 
fostered or sanctioned some type of 
play. The tragedy is that in all too 
many cases it has regarded as “sin- 
ful” many of the types of play which 
other youth organizations look upon 
as being wholesome and harmless. 
Such things as cards, dancing and bil- 
liards fall into this category. The ex- 
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ception is to be found, however, in the 
more liberal churches such as the 
Episcopal and Congregational branch- 
es which often accept such into the 
normal church program. 

Study Groups.—Besides the reg- 
ular weekly study sessions, the 
churches often provide annual or 
semi-annual conferences or retreats 
where for a short time young people 
might turn their attention to impor- 
tant topics of current significance. 
Very often these meetings are spon- 
sored as “leadership training groups.” 

Fellowship.—Especially in the mat- 
ter of interdenominational and inter- 
racial goodwill does this activity 
become important. It is one of the few 
ways used by the church to break 
down the narrow selfishness and sec- 
tarianism which has characterized the 
adults for many years. 

Cultural—aAll of the activities for 
young people should have cultural 
significance but there are some which 
are more pointed in their emphasis in 
this direction. Such would include the 
dramatic club, the debating society, 
the literary clubs, the book circle. It 
would include occasional trips to the 
art gallery, the museums, the libraries, 
the parks. It would refer to cantatas, 
special vesper services, musical reci- 
tals and other activities of their cali- 
ber. 

Service—This shall be understood 
to include all these youth projects 
which have as their main purpose the 
enlarging of the perspective and the 
usefulness of the pupil both to him- 
self and to the community at large 
through participation along lines of 
service. Such projects would include: 
(a) All the missionary efforts. 

(b) The Junior Usher Board, having 


stated periods when it serves, 
both at the regular Sunday wor- 
ship and at stated programs out- 
side where ushering is needed. 

(c) The Junior Deacon or Trustee 
Board—a miniature duplication 
of the general administrative 
board of the church. 

(d) The Junior Choir—a_ training 
ground for those young people 
who show special ability for and 
interest in music. 

(e) Perhaps we should include here 
those youth activities centered in 
organizations whose very origin 
finds its reason in the area of 
some particular work which the 
church wishes them to perform. 
The following are illustrations: 


1. The Coal Club 

2. The Willing Workers 
3. The Ever Ready Club 
4. The Red Circle 

5. The Carpet Club 


Worship.—Religious education al- 
ways concerns itself to a large degree 
with the value of worship as a medium 
through which its aims and objectives 
may be realized. Consequently there 
is to be found in most Negro churches 
today some emphasis (often slight) 
upon special worship for young peo- 
ple. In most instances this is realized 
through occasional Sunday morning 
worship services organized by and de- 
signed especially for young people. 
Either the pastor or a guest preaches 
a special sermon, and the young peo- 
ple and the “Junior” organizations 
such as ushers, choir and deacons of- 
ficiate. The tragedy is that such occa- 
sions come too rarely and that often 
when they do come, not enough prep- 
aration is evident so as to make them 
fruitful and challenging experiences 
reaching outside the realm of routine 
and convention into the larger sphere 
of dynamic living. In a few instances 
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such as at Asbury M.E. church and 
Vermont Avenue Baptist church in 
Washington, D.C., there are regular 
weekly junior church services carried 
out apart from the regular service up- 
stairs and having separate meeting 
place, personnel and program. In the 
case of Vermont Avenue Baptist, the 
Junior church has its own pastor who 
devotes practically all of his time to 
the youth of the church. There is in 
this particular case a regular junior 
church attendance averaging more 
than 500. The idea of the junior church 
is spreading but is not yet widely 
enough utilized to be regarded as a 
general practice in the Negro church. 
That it shall become increasingly gen- 
eral is certainly to be desired. 


An APPRAISAL OF THE PROGRAM 


That the program of religious edu- 
cation as actually carried out in the 
Negro church is far from perfect or 
ideal, no sane observer would deny. 
It has its virtues and its vices, yet it 
accomplishes much of what it sets out 
to do. Many of its limitations grow 
out of characteristics inherent in the 
present organizational structure of the 
church, such as: voluntary rather than 
paid leadership, untrained personnel, 
inadequate facilities, overemphasis 
upon denominational loyalty in the 
selection of curriculum material, in- 
sufficient knowledge of religious edu- 
cation on the part of the pastor, and 
lack of sufficient funds. Other weak- 
nesses warrant further examination. 

First of all, the Negro church, espe- 
cially, has disseminated a type of 
religion apart from the actual experi- 
ence of the young people themselves. 
It has concerned itself mainly with 
imparting a selected and organized 


body of religious knowledge rather 
than with directing and motivating 
wholesome experiences and behavior. 
Likewise, it has been too doctrinal and 
too much concerned with creeds in its 
interpretation of religion to young 
people. The ideas of sin, salvation, and 
incarnation are too vague; ceremonies 
such as Baptism, the Lord’s Supper 
and the saying of the Apostle’s Creed 
are becoming, in many instances, al- 
most meaningless ends rather than 
significant means in the development 
of young lives. The result is that the 
main focal point of religion as a way 
of life is being lost in a maze of con- 
fusion, 

The second outstanding observation 
is the fact that the church has satis- 
fied itself too long with sub-standards 
in matters of equipment, curriculum, 
and procedure. Evidences of such sub- 
standards are numerous. The outworn 
piano is relegated to the Sunday 
school room for educational purposes. 
The pews which are no longer ade- 
quate for the church auditorium go 
into the Sunday school rooms rather 
than into a junk pile. A dark, poorly- 
ventilated, badly lighted, unattractive 
basement is often “good enough” to so- 
licit the interests of young people in 
high and noble things. Teachers with 
little training and musicians without 
a sense of music perform in the name 
of religion. In eighty per cent of the 
cases, there is but a single room in 
which all students are assembled for 
separate class work. What they ac- 
complish in the twenty minutes of the 
Sunday school period at their disposal 
must be done in spite of visual, audi- 
tory, and other mechanical disadvan- 
tages. In the majority of the Negro 
church schools the long outworn “Uni- 
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form Lesson” is used with its impos- 
sible objective of making any one 
Bible lesson adequate for all age 
groups. That the young people which 
the church attempts to attract and 
hold with such objectionable features 
are the same ones who acquire their 
high school and college training under 
almost ideal conditions is seldom rec- 
ognized by the church as being one of 
the main reasons why so many young 
people entirely quit the young peo- 
ples’ church groups. 

Poor leadership has been another of 

the handicaps that the church has had 
in its religious education work. Too 
often a higher premium is put upon 
piety than upon educational profi- 
ciency in an individual. This does not 
mean that morals and _ character 
should not be considered in choosing 
leaders; it is simply saying that good- 
ness alone, without efficiency, is not 
enough. 
Unlike the public school, in which the stand- 
ards of teaching preparations are established 
and where a taxpaying public demands that 
the teacher meet them, the church does not 
generally hold its workers engaged in or- 
ganized teaching to any prescribed standard. 
Usually likeableness, being a good Christian, 
and availability are the factors. The very 
limited training of the great majority of 
those available for the work makes the prob- 
lem of selecting workers most difficult. There 
appears to be a consensus of opinion that 
no applicant for work, regardless of train- 
ing should be denied the opportunity.® 


In working with young people, the 
church too often attempts to repro- 
duce adult experiences. Two outstand- 
ing leaders in young people’s work 
make a joint statement in this re- 
spect: 


Throughout its history, to a large degree, 


6 [bid., p. 129. 


children and young people have been swept 
into the church, or out of it, as inevitable 
attachments to their parents and as pale 
reflections of their parents and moods. The 
practices and materials of the church, its 
creeds, its catechisms, its hymns, its cere- 
monials, and its symoblic response through 
pictures, emblems, figures, stained glass and 
other things—have reflected this outlook and 
attitude. They have been cast in the forms 
of adult experiences.’ 


Our foreparents knew what they were 
talking about when they said, “You 
can’t put old heads on young shoul- 
ders.” Even in religion that is true. 

The church in its historical devel- 
opment has traditionally shown an 
antagonistic rather than a cooperative 
attitude toward youth movements 
which spring up out of the church 
and which seem to threaten its own 
prestige or to encroach upon its ter- 
ritory. Strange as it seems, even the 
first Sunday school established by 
Robert Raikes had to face for a long 
time this negative attitude of the 
church. 

Again and again the young peo- 
ple’s program has been choked out by 
too much adult control. I have no 
quarrel with adult supervision, or 
counsel, but certainly there should not 
be any adult domination or dictator- 
ship. Such a condition reveals itself in 
several ways: 


1. In many cases, adults alone sit 
around the table and map out the 
youth program for the year. 

2. Adults are made the heads and the 
officials of youth organizations. 

3. Adults pride themselves on their 
own youth and demonstrate their 
claim by attending every youth 
meeting to keep the young people’s 
minds from going astray by too 
7Hayward and Burkhart, Young People’s 


Method in the Church, New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1933, pp. 20-21. 
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much freedom of expression and 
action in the absence of adult in- 
terference. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE 
PROGRAM 

After an appraisal of the church in 
its educational program, there nat- 
urally follow the questions: What 
needs to be done to correct the evils? 
What would bring the church up to 
the level of other educational institu- 
tions of today that work with adoles- 
cents? Can the church as an institu- 
tion adequately meet the religious 
needs of young people through its 
machinery of religious education? Let 
us turn our attention to the first ques- 
tion, the answering of which suggests 
solutions for the others. 

What can the church do, what 
should the church do to improve the 
effectiveness of its educational pro- 
gram? Five suggestions are here sub- 
mitted: 

In the first place the Negro church 
needs to formulate and to clarify its 
educational aims and objectives. It 
should do this, not only with reference 
to religious education in general, but 
also, more specifically as related, to 
any particular organization or group. 
It is not exaggerating to say that not 
many ministers (colored or white), 
really know the seven major objectives 
of religious education. Even smaller 
would be the percentage of those who 
could definitely set forth these aims 
as they are related to young people. 
In the church, as in the public school 
system, each teacher, each adminis- 
trator, each person who works with 
young people should know what the 
church is trying to do educationally. 
Especially should they have formu- 
lated some definite objectives for the 


various youth organizations of the 
church, so that each group knows just 
what its aims are and can really pro- 
gress toward their realization. 

In the second place, improvement 
in the work with young people would 
come about through a more strict ad- 
herence to proved educational stand- 
ards in the matter of leadership, cur- 
riculum, equipment, and methods. 
That is another way of saying that 
the church in its religious education 
work must be as “educational” as it 
is “religious.” The result of such an 
adherence would be manifold (1) It 
would make a greater appeal to the 
large group of young people who find 
the church program unattractive. (2) 
It would “weed out” from positions 
of leadership many who because of in- 
efficiency are ignorantly doing posi- 
tive harm both to the church and to 
the young people. (3) It would in- 
ject real religion into the staid creeds 
and ceremonies identified with it and 
thus provide value, reality, and mean- 
ing for many more. (4) It would en- 
able the total educational program to 
become increasingly experience cen- 
tered. (5) It would make greater use 
of the fundamental educational laws 
of learning—readiness, effect, use and 
disuse. 

In the third place, the church needs 
to become more conscious of educa- 
tional methods which, outside the 
church, have long since demonstrated 
the force of their appeal to young 
people. The following agencies have 
yet to be fully exploited for their reli- 
gious value in the training of young 
people: 

Art The Cinema 


Recreation Music 
Drama and Pageantry Worship 
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In addition, the church needs to 
allow young people a much larger par- 
ticipation in formulating and carrying 
out their own program. As has been 
said the day for adult domination is 
long past. Strict adherence to a cut 
and dried program imposed upon the 
group by some administrative head 
many miles away belongs to that era 
when in our high schools and colleges 
all courses were “required” and stu- 
dents were judged by their ability to 
“absorb” without either criticism or 
activity. The junior choir, junior dea- 
cons, junior ushers, junior mission- 
aries, junior church, and all such 
expressional agencies indicate a move- 
ment in the direction of participation. 
More, however, will be achieved when 
young people sit in whenever policies 
regarding themselves are being deter- 
mined, and whenever programs are 
being formulated and the personnel 
chosen. There can never be a maxi- 
mum of self-realization where there is 
a minimum of self-expression. Young 
people are not passive means to be 
used. They are active ends to be 
served. The church must fully realize 
this and act accordingly. 

Finally, the church needs to learn 
a lesson from the secular agencies 
serving youth. The programs of the 


Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have 
never lost their appeal for young peo- 
ple. Something of their methods or 
pregram could be appropriated to the 
church, The Greek letter fraternities, 
even in a day of individual rights, can 
capture group loyalty and direct it to 
a point of unbelievable submission. 
Theatres and dance halls with their 
emphasis upon color, music, beauty, 
activity, atmosphere, and expression 
have succeeded in attracting many 
young people that the church cannot 
get. The Junior and Senior High 
Schools by their emphasis upon the 
individual and their enlarged program 
executed under a more ideal setting, 
have been able to make an appeal to 
the interests of young people far be- 
yond the dreams of their predecessors 
twenty years ago. All of this is saying 
that if the church would meet the 
needs of young people it must reach 
those needs not through imposing un- 
attractive doctrines and rituals but 
through the interests, aptitudes and 
capabilities of those whom it would 
serve. This being true, the church can 
learn much from these outside agen- 
cies which it usually terms secular, 
and whose methods it too often criti- 
cizes and condemns rather than ap- 
preciates and appropriates. 
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NEGRO YOUTH AND THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY PROGRAMS: 
CCC AND NYA 


MariAN THOMPSON WRIGHT 


More than two decades ago educa- 
tors began to question seriously the 
effectiveness with which the secondary 
schools of America were meeting the 
heterogenous needs of the rapidly in- 
creasing high school population. The 
year 1929 ushered in a period of so- 
cial and economic crises which focused 
even greater attention upon the failure 
of the schools to prepare adequately 
adolescent youth for successful ad- 
justments in social living. So serious 
was the breakdown in this respect, 
that the President of the United States 
took important steps to save Ameri- 
can youth of relief status from mental, 
physical, and social degeneration. Un- 
der the leadership of President Roose- 
velt, the federal government, through 
measures designed primarily to meet 
problems of relief, incidentally took 
over residual functions with which the 
schools had been unable to cope. An 
evaluation, then, of the forces dealing 
with the problems of adolescents must 
include the activities of such agencies 
as the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administra- 
tion. It is the purpose, then, of this 
study to consider the (1) general ob- 
jectives of education, (2) contribu- 
tions made by CCC and NYA toward 
the attainment of the general objec- 
tives of education, and (3) recom- 
mendations concerning the unmet 
needs of Negro adolescents. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


In any consideration of education 
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as it prevails in America, the signifi- 
cant question is: What is the prob- 
lem of education in this country? Gen- 
erally speaking, it might be said that 
it is to develop individuals who can 
and will function effectively as mem- 
bers of the social groups of which 
they are constituents. We would, then, 
recognize two general aims of educa- 
tion in the United States which is 
dedicated to the ideals of democratic 
living—group solidarity and individ- 
ual efficiency. Educators have consid- 
ered most seriously the objectives of 
education formulated by the Commit- 
tee on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education, a body which the 
National Education Association ap- 
pointed for the purpose of studying 
intensively the problems of the sec- 
ondary field. A summary statement 
of these is as follows: 

1. The ability and disposition to take the 
necessary precaution and to use the 
proper correctives in safeguarding the 
health of one’s self and the health of 
the community in which one lives. 

2. The ability and disposition to engage 
in some worthwhile and necessary ac- 
tivities that will render important vo- 
cational services to one’s fellows and 
promote the common welfare. 

3. The ability and disposition to perform 
those duties devolving upon one as a 
citizen of a certain community, state, 
or nation, as well as of the world. 

4. The ability and disposition to utilize 
one’s leisure time in such ways as will 
benefit most highly one’s self, and the 
community in which one lives. 

5. The ability and disposition to use the 
home as a social institution and to 
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recognize and accept the familial rela- 
tionships and responsibilities, as a 
means of the highest form of self-ex- 
pression and community betterment. 

6. The ability and disposition to use cor- 
rectly the fundamental processes in life 
situations. 

7. The ability and disposition to inter- 
pret and execute the “will” of the com- 
munity in which one lives. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF CCC TO 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


The Civilian Conservation Corps 
established by executive order of the 
President of the United States in 
March 1933 makes its prime con- 
tribution to the general objectives in 
the field of vocational services. Since 
the schools have in so many instances 
failed to meet adequately the require- 
ments of this important aim of edu- 
cation, CCC can justify its existence 
on the basis of this contribution alone. 
CCC has essentially a work program. 
Enrollees spend forty hours per week 
on projects designed to preserve and 
enhance the natural resources of the 
country. Since many of the youths 
have previously had no work training 
or experience, these camps provide 
valuable opportunities for bridging 
this important gap between school and 
entrance upon vocational activities. 

Describing the broad outlines of the 
CCC programs, as a relief program, 
the late Robert Fechner as director of 
CCC insisted that no attempt had 
been made to turn the camps into for- 
mal schools. He stated that: 

We do everything we can to fit enrollees for 
a useful life but CCC is a work centered 
organization and not a substitute for high 
schools and colleges. It is, however, a prac- 
tical school where young men in their teens 
and early twenties are taught how to work, 
how to live and how to get ahead. In the 


camps enrollees learn the fundamentals of 
good citizenship while acquiring work experi- 


ence and practical skills. One of the funda- 
mentals of the CCC program is that en- 
rollees put in a full five day, forty hour 
week whenever climatic conditions permit. 
This is done in the belief that the work dis- 
cipline and training: acquired by enrollees on 
the job and through the normal routine of 
orderly camp living represents the best train- 
ing and preparation for useful citizenship 
that we can offer. Every effort is made to 
improve the physical condition of enrollees 
so that they will leave the camp with sound 
physiques. Good food, medical care, com- 
fortable clothing and instruction in sanita- 
tion and personal hygiene are furnished all 
enrollees. 

In camp enrollees follow a daily regime 
which includes regular hours for sleeping, 
eating, working, recreation, as well as a 
reasonable time for study and personal ad- 
vancement. Academic courses and voca- 
tional training in a more limited degree are 
provided in all camps. Illiterates are taught 
to read and write. Backward enrollees are 
grounded in the three “r’s.”” 

The above statement indicates very 
clearly the types of training available 
to CCC enrollees. Although the work 
program is fundamental, the related 
or concomitant learnings receive se- 
rious consideration. Captain G. Lake 
Imes, in speaking of the opportunities 
afforded twelve thousand Negro boys 
in CCC camps located in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Florida 
and the Carolinas, pointed out that 
one needed to know the background 
of these boys to realize just what the 
camps meant to them in the way of 
opportunity. The vast majority were 
participating for the first time in 
skilled work such as the activities of 
forestry service, drainage control, road 
building provided. Boys who had 
never had anything but a hoe in their 
hands, had become expert in handling 
tractors, trucks and road machinery.” 


1 Robert Fechner, ‘My Hopes for the CCC,” 
reprint from American Forests, January 1939. 

2 Office of the Director of CCC, Memorandum 
for the Press, March 1, 19389. 
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Many enrollees are employed as car- 
penters, painters, chauffeurs and 
mechanics by the National Park Serv- 
ice because of their aptitudes, skills 
and dependability.* Since the incep- 
tion of CCC still others have served, 
as the following data show, in varied 
capacities: 
TABLE I 


Work ACcTIVITIES OF CIVILIAN 
CoNSERVATION Corps ENROLLEES 











Types of Enrollees hoe d 
WN sus ssc cn fo seancsnGy aeeue or atSens 600 
Project assistants, leaders and 

assistant leaders............ 2,000 


Store clerks and managers of 
the Post Exchanges in CCC 


MOIS osics8 eee aicseiviens fakswies 800 
WARE os ose onan al ese sini Bieereciciacs 400 
Educational advisers.......... 147 
Part-time teachers............ 1,200 
Medical reserve officers and 

CUINTGADRS «o55.6.5.50:09 so ssc0aisoacoue rae 25 
ER MEEEM REIN 0s 202, cene..e je siei ise oseseie.0 3 + 
Technical foremen............ 6 
Camp superintendent......... 1 
NIN RCIIRIRE. fo a6 16:86 65 24. a leuspiscera lense j 





Although the professional persons 
employed in all probability exceed the 
adolescent years, the data on them 
were included in order to indicate the 
job placement opportunities for those 
adolescents whose experiences in the 
camp reveal interests and aptitudes 
for such work. These camps, in addi- 
tion to the regular work program, pro- 
vide vocational programs as a part of 
their educational offerings with the 
results that work and training oppor- 
tunities are available to Negro youth 
in at least 126 specific fields.‘ 

Camp advisers use personal inter- 
views as one means of assisting en- 
rollees in their social and vocational 
adjustments. They seek to discover 
the special needs of each person as 





8 Thid., March 30, 1940. 

4Edgar G. Brown, “The Civilian Conservation 
Corps and Colored Youth” (Office of the Director, 
Washington, D.C., 1940), pp. 1-2. 


a basis for advice concerning his ac- 
tivities in camp. Camp and com- 
munity facilities are utilized in efforts 
to help each one to explore and de- 
velop his vocational interests. 

Not only do the camp adminis- 
trators seek to provide vocational 
guidance and training, and work expe- 
rience but with an eye towards assist- 
ing these young men to find places in 
the occupational world outside of the 
camps, they engage also in vocational 
placement. They have made continu- 
ous efforts to locate jobs for the men 
and more important still, to interest 
employers in hiring qualified camp 
members. In 1936, reports indicated 
that a number of enrollees were find- 
ing jobs as truck drivers, chauffeurs, 
auto mechanics, plumbers, carpenters, 
laundrymen, pressers, typists and 
clerks. One enrollee in New York had 
succeeded in winning an appointment 
as a policeman.® In Gary, Indiana, 
steel mills insisted upon employing 
Negro boys from CCC camps because 
they wanted jobs and had learned good 
work habits.’ 

Second to the work program is the 
determined attempt to remove illiter- 
acy among youth. Educational ad- 
visers also endeavor, after determin- 
ing the educational level reached by 
each enrollee, to assist these young 
men to continue their formal general 
and vocational education. Public and 
private educational institutions co- 
operate in this cause. 

Since the institution of the camps 
in 1933, 15,000 Negroes have been 


5 Tbid., p. 5. 

6 Office of the Director of CCC, Memorandum 
for the Press, October 24, 1936. 

7 Edgar G. Brown, “Value of Training Received 
by Colored Youth in CCC Camps,” Hearings Before 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions House of Representatives, Seventy-Sixth Con- 
gress, Third Session on Department of Labor- 
Federal Security Agency Appropriation Bill for 
1941, Part 2, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1940, p. 901. 
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taught to read and write.’ Discussing 
the situation in the Southern states 
Captain G. Lake Imes pointed out 
that 


there is a shy pride among these boys who 
have learned to write their names. Of 
course, it took a little strategy to overcome 
the reluctance to admit they were illiterate, 
but when faced with the announcement that 
no pay would be given any boy who could 
not write his name, stiff fingers that had 
seldom grasped a piece of wood smaller 
than a plow handle began to adjust them- 
selves to the delicate lines of a lead pencil 
and make marks that the writers themselves 
couldn’t read, but it passed muster on the 
pay rolls and admitted the practitioner to a 
new world? 


Educational advisers motivate 
learning of the fundamental processes 
by 
(1) pointing out successful colored men who 
have advanced through learning, (2) indicat- 
ing the obstacles which an illiterate en- 
counters, (3) causing the individual to feel 
that it is his duty as a citizen to be literate, 
and (4) promoting pride in the individual’s 
ability to sign his name, write his own let- 
ters, and read with a reasonable degree of 
understanding.” 


Not only do the educational ad- 
visers seek to eradicate illiteracy but 
they also attempt to provide optimum 
educational opportunities for the men 
who have progressed beyond the ele- 
mentary school level. In addition to 
the 1,200 part-time experienced teach- 
ers actively engaged in instruction of 
Negro adolescents in CCC camps, the 
150 Negro college graduates serving 
as educational advisers and the ten 
technicians who give instruction in 
their fields, public and private educa- 
tional institutions render assistance in 
meeting the individual training needs 
Po Pg als og sag 4 CCC, Memorandum 


® Ibid., March 1, 1939. 
10 Tbid., March 1, 19389. 


which interviews reveal. More than 
ninety per cent of the Negroes reg- 
ularly attend CCC classes from the 
elementary to the college level. Camp 
officials have developed plans with 
thirty-nine colleges and hundreds of 
public schools which provide oppor- 
tunities for advanced study and schol- 
arships for these enrollees.” 

The educational program of the 
camps also include attention to pro- 
moting and safeguarding good health. 
Twenty-five Negro medical reserve 
officers are on active duty in these 
camps. The educational advisers have 
assisted in the organization and direc- 
tion of Red Cross First Aid classes 
and life saving classes, and in sponsor- 
ing National Negro Health Week pro- 
grams. Regular routine, sanitary liv- 
ing conditions, adequate food and the 
practicing of personal hygiene prin- 
ciples contribute further to the real- 
ization of the health aim in education. 

Still other activities contribute to 
the worthy use of leisure time. Edu- 
cational advisers have developed pro- 
grams of arts and crafts, music, sing- 
ing, dramatics, and newspaper writ- 
ing. Negro glee clubs and choruses 
travel through neighboring towns 
while many clubs have participated in 
special broadcasts.'* Baseball and soft 
ball diamonds, tennis and _basket- 
ball courts, current movies, health 
education films, lectures, plays, and 
trips to nearby museums and other 
points of interest contribute to the 
educational and entertainment pro- 
grams of the camps.'® The 90,000 
books which have circulated among 
Negro enrollees have served to en- 
courage reading habits.™* 

11 Thid., April 3, 1940. 

12 Thid., October 24, 1936. 

13 Edgar G. Brown, The Civilian Conservation 


Corps and Colored Youth, loc. cit., p. 4 
14 Tbid., p. 1 
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The environment and requirements 
of the camps themselves make some 
contribution to the development of 
the traits which contribute to worthy 
home membership. Instruction in 
manners and etiquette teach enrollees 
proper social practices and courtesies. 
Proper living condition in which a pre- 
mium is placed upon cleanliness and 
neatness, stimulation of interest in 
beautifying camp surroundings, devel- 
opment of hobbies which contribute 
to the enrichment of leisure hours, 
opportunities for constructive social 
living make for the development of 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations 
which are needed in homes that can 
contribute to the higher forms of self- 
expression and community _better- 
ment. 

The attainment in varying degrees 
of the previously mentioned objec- 
tives contributes in some measure to 
the realization of the goals dealing 
with good citizenship and ethical char- 
acter. Living in the camps twenty- 
four hours of the day makes possible 
an environment and atmosphere con- 
ducive to the development of those 
habits and attitudes that are essential 
to group living or a consideration of 
those conduct tendencies that place 
the welfare of one’s fellows before in- 
dividual desires. To the extent that 
health, vocation, home membership, 
constructive leisure, and literacy ob- 
jectives are reached to that extent are 
these youths being prepared to live 
constructive lives as citizens of their 
country and as persons in whom good 
conduct tendencies will predominate. 
Negro History Week exercises; pro- 
grams designed to acquaint enrollees 
with the history and development of 
their country; and a camp atmosphere 
regulated to promote right choices 


among behavior patterns contribute 
further to the realization of citizen- 
ship and ethical character aims. 


CONTRIBUTION oF NYA TO 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Another agency instituted by the 
federal government in 1935 to help 
youths in the solution of their prob- 
lems is the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. This organization, which in- 
cludes girls as well as boys, renders 
assistance to pupils in the elementary 
and high schools through its school aid 
program; to students in undergrad- 
uate colleges and universities through 
a student aid program which includes 
a special fund for Negroes; and to out 
of school youths through the work 
program. There is a tendency for NYA 
to work through local sponsoring 
agencies rather than through a cen- 
tralized form of organization as does 
CCC. The major objectives of NYA 
are: 

1. To provide funds for the part-time em- 
ployment of needy school, college and 
graduate students 16 to 24 years of age 
so as to enable them to continue their 
education; and 

2. To provide funds for the part-time em- 
ployment of youth from needy families 
on work projects designed not only to 
give the young people valuable work 
experience, but also to benefit the com- 
munities in which they live.” 

Even though the schools are at- 
tempting to achieve in a measure the 
realization of the general aims of edu- 
cation which have been discussed, 
economic considerations have deprived 
many youths of the benefits made 
available by public and _ private 
schools. The NYA has made a frontal 
attack upon this problem through the 


15 Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey, 


The National Youth Administration, Washington, 
D.C., 1938, p. 7 
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provision of part-time employment for 
elementary and high school pupils be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24. Statistics 
in the national office of NYA reveal 
that 35,000 Negro pupils were partici- 
pating in the school aid program in 
January 1940. Whereas this phase of 
NYA activities makes its prime con- 
tribution to the democratization of 
educational opportunities, it also gives 
some work experience through the 
part-time employment made available 
by the schools. 

At the same time, NYA’s student 
aid program was assisting 7,100 Ne- 
groes to pursue their formal training 
on the college and university levels. 
A special fund of $105,000 was allo- 
cated to the use of Negro college and 
university students whose needs were 
not being met through the regular 
appropriations which had been made 
to the schools. More than 18,000 or 
42.1 per cent of all Negro youth on 
the college work program were em- 
ployed at tasks on a professional or 
semi-professional level which was 
closely related to their interests and 
educational courses. Approximately 
600 assisted in classrooms, laboratories 
or museums, collecting and preparing 
supplementary teaching materials; 
mounting and cataloging specimens; 
and tutoring physically handicapped 
students, Others engaged in research 
and statistical studies, worked in 
schoo) libraries, constructed classroom 
models and apparatus; and acted as 
recreational leaders or assistants. 
Nearly 860 received valuable type- 
writing experience and general office 
practice through the performance of 
clerical work for their own or other 
departments of the universities. Con- 
struction and maintenance projects 


employed about 950 students while 
home economics activities engaged 
more than 500 others.'® 

Whereas in the school and college 
aid programs, the NYA is making its 
main contribution to the general pur- 
poses of education by assisting pupils 
and students to remain in contact with 
regular school curricula, this agency 
is making a more direct contribution 
to the attainment of these aims in its 


TABLE II 


Work ActiviTIEs oF NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION ENROLLEES 











Types of Activities | oom 

College Work Program 
Tasks on professional or semi- 

professional level.......... 18,000 
Typing and general office prac- 

MURR cre oavcis eves isan wicaunsexe 860 
Construction and maintenance 

ER nee 950 
Home Economics activities. ... 500 
Out of School Work Program 
Construction jobs............ 10,000 
Clerical activities............ 3,600 
Professional and technical as- 

sistance projects........... 6,300 
Playground and _ recreational 

RMN co oe cides Cipad Ante 3,000 
Production projects.......... 6, 900 
Residence work centers....... 3,800 





out of school work program. As was 
true with CCC so NYA primarily 
concerns itself with providing oppor- 
tunities for work experiences. But the 
various projects make possible the 
attainment of one or more of the other 
six goals. 

In January 1940, as shown in Table 
II, 10,000 or 27.8 per cent of the total 
were employed on construction jobs; 
3,600 in clerical activities; 6,300 on 
professional and technical assistance 
projects; 3,000 with playground and 


1% Unpublished Report in the National Office of 
the National Youth Administration dealing with 
NYA and Negroes. 
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recreational centers, and still others at 
health clinics or hospitals. Approxi- 
mately 6,900 youths worked on pro- 
duction projects. For the boys these 
jobs centered in woodworking, sheet 
metal, auto repair and machine shop 
activities while for the girls the work 
included production and repair of 
clothing, preparation of hospital sup- 
plies, canning food for relief families, 
preparation of school lunches and 
rendering assistance in nursery 
schools.’* 

The resident work centers where 
young people are brought together 
under good working conditions and 
supervision bear some similarity to 
the twenty-four-hour-a-day program 


of CCC. These centers 


have been established in areas where living 
quarters may be obtained cheaply and where 
the work facilities and instruction available 
in agricultural and mechanical schools, teach- 
ers colleges, vocational schools, hospitals, 
or colleges and universities may be taken 
advantage of by the project.” Approximate- 
ly 3,800 live in these work centers which are 
established in rural and town areas where 
the geographical location of needy youths 
and the lack of local co-sponsors for proj- 
ects frequently make it impossible to es- 
tablish local projects or work shops to 
employ them.” 


In the resident work centers, the 
types of work experience and related 
training offered vary greatly accord- 
ing to local needs but general farm 
work, soil conservation, animal hus- 
bandry, farm mechanics, masonry, 
painting, and the work shop trades 
constituted the principle kinds of 
training for the boys. On the other 
hand, the girls engaged in activities 
centering in home management, gar- 





" Thid, 
8 Thid. 
9 Ibid. 


dening, canning, sewing, laundering 
and making curtains, bed-spreads, 
rag-rugs, and work clothing for use 
on their own and other projects or for 
distribution to public institutions and 
needy families.”° 

In connection with these programs, 
guidance directors attempt to assign 
persons to work that is related to their 
aptitudes and abilities. Some localities 
either sponsor classes in occupations 
or publish materials on specific occu- 
pations and trends in employment 
opportunities for Negroes. Georgia has 
prepared a manual on vocational 
guidance; Ohio has brought out 
studies on job opportunities in Cleve- 
land and Columbus; Kentucky has 
issued a pamphlet on Negro youth, 
while Indiana has a bulletin on the 
choice of vocations.*" 

Not only does the program render 
aid in providing work experiences and 
guidance, but it also provides explora- 
tory opportunities. Through contacts 
with different types of activities and 
agencies it is possible for individuals 
to find out in what fields their apti- 
tudes or interests may lie. They can 
then secure training either on NYA 
projects or through other agencies. 

NYA also provides junior placement 
counselors to assist youths in finding 
jobs and gaining information concern- 
ing job opportunities. In cooperation 
with the state employment services, 
this agency has established junior 
placement services in 142 cities in 41 
states and the District of Columbia.?? 

Correlated with the works projects 
are related training classes which at- 
tempt to fill in some of the gaps in 


2” Thid, 
21 Thid. 
22 The National Youth Administration Serves 
Negro Youth, Mimeographed Bulletin, August 8, 
1939. 
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the worker’s general training. Instruc- 
tion in the fundamental processes, in 
history, geography, civics and in 
theory pertaining to work activities 
contributes to the development of 
Negro adolescents. When possible, use 
is made of existing agencies. Pitts- 
burgh placed her entire educational 
facilities at the disposal of NYA. In 
other cities, young people are en- 
couraged to attend the classes avail- 
able to those not in attendance upon 
the regular schools. 

Other programs either make pro- 
visions for forums that have as a chief 
purpose the integration of youths into 
activities of American citizenship 
through instruction on current events 
and related problems or institute 
projects designed to interest Negroes 
in public questions. The leaders of a 
project in Georgia set out to furnish 
citizens with authentic factual infor- 
mation on pertinent civic problems in 
order to promote intelligent action to 
materials presented and to encourage 
freedom and honesty of expression.?* 

Health projects seek to promote the 
health of the participants and to 
awaken a health consciousness among 
people in general. In some instances 
NYA supervisors encourage students 
to have health examinations while in 
other communities physicians attached 
to health projects make physical ex- 
aminations and provide for follow up 
treatment. Health lectures and health 
movies are utilized to show the values 
of health examinations and proper 
physical and mental care. 

Still other projects concern them- 
selves either with providing leadership 
for recreation or leisure time activities 

%An Experiment in Civic Education Among 


Negroes in Georgia, piprcerephed Booklet on File 
in National Office of NY 


or with stimulating interest in making 
worthy use of leisure time. NYA ado- 
lescents not only work in recreation 
centers but many times construct such 
centers for the use of Negroes. Par- 
ticipation in sports, dramatics, choral 
groups and forum discussions, and the 
development of hobbies provide ave- 
nues for constructive recreation and 
self-expression. 

Actual living in residence centers 
and participation in home manage- 
ment projects gives opportunity for 
improving home conditions. Several 
resident centers are located at higher 
institutions of learning which are 
placed in a position to provide expe- 
riences for these young people which 
should result in the inculcation of 
desirable habits from the point of view 
of living as members of social groups. 
Apprenticeship in day nurseries and 
nursery schools stimulates contacts 
with young children and presents op- 
portunities for learning something 
about their training and care. 

Through the above activities, NYA 
is attempting to develop and enhance 
the moral character of youths. The 
various programs with their related 
training activities give them an oppor- 
tunity to preserve their morale and 
to maintain a higher degree of integra- 
tion and balance in their personal de- 
velopment. These experiences have 
also decreased the possibility of the 
development of anti-social forms of 
behavior which so often follows in the 
wake of social and personal dis- 
integration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
Unmet NEEps or NEGRO 
ADOLESCENTS 


In addition to the consideration 
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given to the contribution made by 
these federal agencies toward the fill- 
ing of the gap between the formal 
education and adult social adjust- 
ments of Negro adolescents in the 
marginal economic groups, questions 
are raised concerning the unmet needs 
of those other adolescents who are 
unable to partake of the advantages 
offered by CCC and NYA. One of the 
first has to do with the availability 
of these opportunities. A recent chart 
compiled by the office of the CCC 
organization shows that on March 31, 
1940 approximately 10 per cent of the 
enrolled personnel was colored. In 
other words, of the 300,000 young men 
and war veterans in CCC, 30,000 were 
colored.2* This ratio has remained 
constant throughout the period CCC 
has been in operation. It is, of course, 
the per cent that the Negro population 
of the country bears to the total popu- 
lation. Since according to the unem- 
ployment relief census of October 
1933, Negroes on relief comprised 17.8 
per cent of the total Negro population, 
whereas only 9.5 per cent of all white 
and other races were on relief, it would 
seem very expedient to provide for 
Negroes in terms of their greater need 
for the services rendered than simply 
in terms of their population ratio. 
Such a step would be socially justi- 
fiable since it would enhance the 
possibilities of decreasing the inci- 
dences of social pathologies which hold 
to such a large extent among Negroes 
as members of low socio-economic 
groups. 

NYA has gone a step further in the 
direction of considering the greater 
needs of Negroes than CCC. A special 





** Office of the Director CCC, Memorandum for 
the Press, April 3, 1940. 


grant has been authorized for the use 
of Negroes on the college and univer- 
sity level. Furthermore the 82,800 
youths on NYA constitute 11.1 per 
cent of the total served by the pro- 
grams. In the Southern states, whereas 
Negroes constitute 25 per cent of the 
population, they constitute 29 per cent 
of the total approved applicants.”> But 
Daniel and Miller®* while pointing out 
that an administrative regulation re- 
quires that the number of Negro 
youths aided shall not be less than the 
proportion Negroes are of the total 
population aided insisted that a more 
just and equitable criterion would be 
that the per cent aided should be 
equal to the per cent that Negro youth 
constituted of the youth relief popula- 
tion. Whereas colored youth repre- 
sented 12.8 per cent of the population 
in 1935, they constituted 15.3 per cent 
of relief youth. 

But there remains another problem 
of availability in connection with 
NYA that is absent in CCC. School 
aid can be of little assistance to those 
Negroes in more than 230 counties 
that provide no high school facilities 
for Negroes. Since the youth living 
in such counties are already handi- 
capped by lack of secondary schools, 
it is important that some agency step 
in to relieve this situation. The fed- 
eral government could point the way 
by subsidizing such pupils at institu- 
tions where their needs could be met. 
Such a precedent has to a degree al- 
ready been established. In one 
Southern state where inadequate high 
school facilities existed for Negro 

2% Unpublished Report in the National Office of 
a Walter'@ Daniel ye Nat 5 Miller, ‘The 
Participation of the Negro in the National Youth 


Administration Program,’’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION, 7:361, Jl 1938. 
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pupils, it was found that it was im- 
possible for NYA benefits to apply 
to a number of eligible high school 
pupils since there were no high schools 
for them to attend. “The NYA met 
this situation by transferring almost 
$17,000 from the regular school aid 
fund for Negroes in that state in order 
to make possible the setting up of 
rural teacher-training units in six of 
the available high schools. These funds 
made it possible to train as ‘post 
graduate’ high school students close 
to 200 Negro teachers for the small 
rural schools of the state.’’?? 
Although it was undoubtedly better 
for Negroes at some level to benefit 
from these funds than for no Negroes 
to have done so, it is evident that in 
this instance training was made possi- 
ble on a higher level while the needs 
of youth on a lower level were going 
unmet. Consideration should be given 
to a policy which provides opportuni- 
ties for training on higher instructional 
levels at the expense of the integrative 
general and tool training given in the 
elementary and secondary schools for 
the purpose of raising the intellectual 
level of the general population. 
Since there is unquestionably a need 
for equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities especially among adolescents 
of the lower socio-economic groups, it 
is recommended that the federal gov- 
ernment extend and expand the policy 
of making available to Negro ado- 
lescents assistance at least on the 
basis of their greater need rather than 
on the basis of their ratio to the 
general population. Ideally, aid should 
be given to every adolescent who has 
not been able to make necessary 
27 Arthur W. Mitchell, ‘‘The New Deal and the 


Negro,’ Congressional Record, March 18, 1940, p. 
6. 
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social adjustments. NYA would do 
well to explore the possibilities of 
providing school opportunities for 
Negroes who are accessible to no high 
school. Where they have not already 
done so, Negro leaders should definite- 
ly interest themselves in the programs 
of these agencies and the relationship 
of their programs to the needs of 
Negro youths so that they can be 
conversant with and lend support to 
the efforts of those in charge of Negro 
affairs in these agencies through sug- 
gestions and through use of their 
political strength and influence. 

In addition to the problems dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraphs, 
there are those that have to do with 
intake policies in general, the turn- 
over among Negroes, and vocational 
training and placement. The first 
problem is closely connected with that 
of availability. In recent years there 
has been a tendency toward open 
intake in the federal agencies. Youth 
may, in some cases, be accepted with- 
out having to be certified by relief 
agencies. Many borderline cases can 
then be enrolled. But limitations of 
quota will make it impossible for 
many deserving cases to be subjected 
to the constructive influences of the 
programs set up by CCC and NYA. 
The maximum period of two years as 
established by CCC might well be 
extended where the needs of young 
people could best be served by longer 
periods in the camps. Since the welfare 
of the country is contingent upon the 
successful social adjustment of its 
citizens, it is strongly urged that steps 
be taken to include in the federal 
programs all persons who are in need 
of their services. In this manner it 
would be possible to use in a more 
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constructive way the funds which 
would in many cases have to be spent 
in other remedial measures under less 
favorable prognostic circumstances. 

Whereas these agencies endeavor to 
serve an isthmian function, the slower 
turnover among Negroes is responsible 
for another problem. To the extent 
that Negroes remain in CCC camps 
during the maximum period allowed, 
to that extent will other Negroes be 
deprived of the chance to benefit by 
the opportunities provided by these 
camps. In similar manner to the ex- 
tent that NYA enrollees fail to find 
or fail to move on to regular jobs to 
that extent are other Negro youths 
deprived of the benefits offered by this 
agency. 

These Negroes either fail to move 
on to other jobs because the remunera- 
tion is less than what they are receiv- 
ing under the federal agencies, or 
because of lack of job opportunities. 
Letters on file in the national office 
of NYA complain of the lack of ade- 
quate job locations to which untrained, 
inexperienced workers with limited 
education might be sent. Although this 
condition exists for youth in general, 
it is more critical for Negroes. In one 
public high school which is equipped 
to offer courses in apprenticeship, 
Negro enrollment is discouraged be- 
cause a certain number of hours is 
required at a plant doing practical 
work, The industrialists refuse to per- 
mit Negroes to enter such apprentice- 
ship and consequently close valuable 
opportunities to them. In some in- 
stances it has been suggested that 
intensive search be made for place- 
ments; that specialists in vocational 
guidance and counseling be provided 
for Negroes; and that at least one 


Negro be placed on the apprenticeship 
committee of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

In regard to job opportunities the 
activities of the federal government 
suggest a fertile field for vocational 
training and placement. The govern- 
ment could point the way toward the 
greater integration of Negroes into the 
economic life of the nation by provid- 
ing more work opportunities for Ne- 
groes in its multitudinous departments. 
In as much as CCC and NYA are 
likely to continue in some form, Ne- 
groes could be trained for and placed 
in more technical positions in such 
fields as engineering, forestry, and soil 
conservation. Just as there are Negro 
medical officers so some provision 
could be made for the appointment of 
Negro dentists to care for the teeth 
of enrollees. Because of the experi- 
mental nature of the work of these 
organizations, greater freedom should 
be allowed in exploring and meeting 
more deeply and widely the needs of 
all adolescents of whom Negro youth 
constitute a significant part. 

It is suggested that racial segrega- 
tion be discouraged wherever and 
whenever possible so as to encourage 
the integration of Negro enrollees and 
supervisors into a mixed set up. In 
this way members of both groups 
could learn to live and work together 
by living and working together. The 
mixed camps of the New England and 
far Western states set a precedent for 
such a step. Through the precept and 
example of the CCC advisers and 
administrators, much could be done 
toward developing an atmosphere in 
which practices would harmonize with 
the democratic ideals of the United 
States. 








CHAPTER XIV 


NEGRO YOUTH AND THE U.S. JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE~— 
4-H CLUBS AND THE NEW FARMERS OF AMERICA 


S. B. Simmons 


The three Governmental Agencies 
discussed in this chapter are of vital 
concern to the rural Negro youth 
due to the large number affected from 
a vocational point of view. In as much 
as their functions and administrative 
set up are all separate and distinct 
these have been discussed more or less 
from an independent point of view. 


U. S. Junior EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


U. S. Junior Employment Service 
is a phase of the U. S. Employment 
Service made possible by the funds of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and the Social 
Security Board plus matching appro- 
priations by the State Legislature. 
During the past year there were 1,600 
offices in the United States giving aid 
to those unemployed and those inter- 
ested in securing workers. On October 
1, 1939 the U. S. Junior Placement 
Service was active in 47 states and 
the District of Columbia. This service 
was provided in 292 cities. 

A total of about $1,250,000 is being 
spent annually for junior counseling 
and placement activities in public 
employment offices. Junior Negro 
Divisions are found in seven states 
and the District of Columbia; four of 
the seven states being in the south. 

The U. S. Employment Service 
strives to provide employment aid 
throughout the country. The State 
Employment Service maintains a 

1Bureau of Employment Security, Junior 


Placement Service in the United States: Summary 
(8122). 
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chain of local employment offices lo- 
cated at those points where employ- 
ment needs of the state may best be 
served. One of the major functions of 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
is to maintain a Farm Placement 
Service. This latter type of service on 
a state basis is generally found in 
states west of the Mississippi. The 
placement of rural youth is considered 
in all centers. All the facilities of all 
offices, whether local, state, or na- 
tional, are available to Negro appli- 
cants, as well as to white. Where the 
Negro population is heaviest, separate 
divisional offices, staffed by Negro per- 
sonnel, are maintained to serve Ne- 
groes exclusively (in the South). 
The following are types of aid which 
the Employment Service offers the 
young inexperienced job seeker: 


1. Occupational information: 

a. What professions or vocations 
are crowded and which are ex- 
periencing shortages. 

b. The amount of training required 
to enter the various vocations. 

c. Where and at what cost such 
training may be secured. 

d. What opportunities for employ- 
ment are offered to beginners. 

e. Where and what seasonal em- 
ployment may be secured. 

2. Counsel and guidance: 

a. How to choose a vocation. 

b. What an individual should know 
about himself. 

c. How to apply for a job, with 
emphasis placed on: _ being 
prompt for an interview, listen- 
ing attentively to explanation, 
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answering questions about one’s 
self truthfully and courteously, 
and where to apply for a job. 

3. In those offices having junior coun- 
selors, a special follow-up system 
is employed to determine whether 
or not the beginning worker is suc- 
ceeding. 


JUNIOR PLACEMENTS MaApDE 


For the month of July 1939 the 
Bureau of Employment Security in 
their Junior Placement Service aided 
51,044 youths throughout the country; 
of that number 6,308 were Negroes 
which was 12 per cent of all place- 
ments. In the seventeen states main- 
taining separate schools there were 
placed 16,162 persons. Included in that 
number were 4,512 Negroes. For both 
races the South received 31 per cent 
of the total placements. The Negro 
placements in the Southern states 
amounted to 21 per cent of the total 
number.’ 

In North Carolina there were 37,950 
placed during the year 1939. Of that 
number 51.86 per cent or 19,679 per- 
sons were Negroes, slightly more than 
half the total. Sixty-one per cent of 
those placed were Negro boys and 
thirty-nine per cent Negro girls. From 
the data available it appears that 
Negroes are receiving favorable aid 
when considered in the light of the 
numbers being placed. One would con- 
clude that more Negro counselors 
should be employed in cities having 
large Negro populations. 


PLANS FOR IMPROVING EMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION 


The question of employment is a 
problem which is of greatest concern 





* Release, Bureau of Employment Service, No- 
vember 7, 1939, 


to people the world over. A number 
of governors have called leaders of 
both races together for the purpose of 
setting up plans for improving the 
unemployment situation. Such a con- 
ference was held in North Carolina 
last year. The Findings Committee on 
which the writer served made the 
following recommendations which 
when carried out should greatly im- 
prove the employment status: 


1. A more diversified offering of voca- 
tional courses in the regular public 
schoois and in regional vocational 
schools. Guidance programs should be 
a part of the organization of every 
school. 

2. A freer opportunity for Negro youth 
to enter into apprenticeship training 
where it is provided for any youth. 

3. Initial capital outlay for Negroes start- 
ting a proprietary business. 

4. A standard wage and salary scale for 
equal competence. 

5. Additional training for domestic and 
personal servants to enable them to 
hold their jobs. 

6. Agricultural training and encourage- 
ment for boys with promise of success 
in farming. 

. The improvement of working condi- 
tions of Negro employees as an in- 
centive to more effective service. 

8. Proportionate employment for Ne- 
groes in public service jobs provided 
by tax money, such as those on streets 
and highways, in postal service and 
public buildings, in public health nurs- 
ing, public welfare and the like. In this 
same group would be included public 
utilities, such as telephone, telegraph, 
electric and gas companies, railroads 
and bus lines. 

9. The removal of the racial barrier set 
up by labor unions. ° 

10. Education and training for tech- 
nological skill, institutional services, 
and certain professions, together with 
the planning for a balanced economy 
which can support this occupational 
structure. 
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Vocational instructors, counselors, 
farm agents, and community civic 
organizations should form definite 
contacts with employment offices, to 
the end that a more completely co- 
ordinated program of employment 
might be developed. 


Necro 4-H Cius Work 


Negro 4-H Club work is a part of 
the National, State and County Ex- 
tension Service created by the Smith- 
Lever Act of Congress in 1914. Boys 
and girls living on farms, generally 
between the ages of 10-20, are eligible 
to become members. 

The clubs usually are organized and 
conducted under the immediate super- 
vision of county extension agents. 
Clergymen, teachers, and other pro- 
fessional men and women, together 
with outstanding farmers and home- 
makers, play an important part as 
local leaders in the development of 
this work. 

4-H Club work places great im- 
portance on the home. The demonstra- 
tions are generally conducted in the 
home or on the home farm. There at 
the home, with a task in keeping with 
his ability, the club member has the 
best opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment. By trying new ways of 
doing practical things in his own home 
environment and checking results 
many improvements are made in well 
established home and farm practices 
that win the approval of the entire 
family group and thus makes for 
family solidarity. 

The 4-H Club is essentially de- 
signed to teach better farm and home 
practices. However, if it only included 
that in its far reaching program the 
development of the farm boy and girl 


would be far from complete. Their 
training is directed along these further 
broader lines: econamic, social, voca- 
tional guidance, health, recreation, 
civic and aesthetic appreciation. These 
are provided through record keeping, 
standardizing quality farm products, 
camps, club rallies, Achievement Day 
programs, fair exhibits, training in 
proper diet, health habits, clothing 
for comfort and economy. Citizenship 
training, the proper attitude toward 
the community and large govern- 
mental agencies and the advantages 
and disadvantages of farm life as a 
vocation, are stressed in club meeting. 
Pride in one’s achievements and his 
club are also emphasized. 


Achievements of 4-H Clubs 

The case of William Ellis, Oktibbiha 
County, Mississippi, is indicative of 
the better dairying campaign that is 
claiming the attention of the Southern 
farmer. Beginning as a 4-H Club boy, 
Ellis applied the information gained 
in solving his home problems. He con- 
tinued his home dairy program until 
he married, then he began on a com- 
mercial scale with six cows. By con- 
tinuing to follow Extension methods 
he has developed a modern dairy, with 
an average monthly net income of 
$250.00.° 

In 1939 the 13,060 club members of 
North Carolina conducted 19,899 
projects and 14,915 were completed, 
which included 2,900 acres of crop, 
1,300 animals, 57,000 head of poultry 
and 86,000 other units of crop, live- 
stock and home products. Large quan- 
tities of clothing, canned goods and 
house furnishings were completed. 

37. E. Campbell, 4-H Club Members Make In- 


telligent Farmers and Homemakers, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Alabama, 1939, 
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These projects or demonstrations are 
conservatively estimated as having a 
value of more than $96,000 which 
gives a labor income value of more 
than $50.00 per club member.’ 

In proportion as 4-H Club methods 
are disseminated among Negro boys 
and girls, old farming methods and 
practices which thwart the youth’s 
interest and progress in farming are 
gradually passing away. The achieve- 
ments of these young people lead to 
improved home and community life 
and certainly have their place in 
changing the attitude of prospective 
members toward rural life. 


Extending 4-H Club Program 

Negro 4-H Clubs are only organized 
in counties employing Negro agents. 
This fact means the employment of 
more Negro agents before the program 
can be extended to a greater number. 
In North Carolina there are Negro 
agents in 33 counties, on the other 
hand there are white agents (and in 
most cases an assistant white agent) 
in each of the 100 counties. This gives 
a difference of 77 more counties in the 
state which have white 4-H Clubs that 
do not have Negro clubs. Based on 
the number of farm operators per 
county there should be about 60 more 
Negro agents in this state. These con- 
ditions are typical of the other South- 
ern states. The matter of increasing 
Negro county agents will in a large 
measure be determined by the number 
of Negro farmers who express their 
desire for such leadership to their 
county and state officials. 

The 4-H Club program would be 
greatly improved if more educational 
training were provided for prospective 





*R. E. Jones, Annual Report. 1939 


agents while they are preparing for 
this work. Very few of the Negro Land 
Grant Colleges have on their agricul- 
tural technical staff men who have 
had direct contact with 4-H Club 
work. Schools preparing rural teachers 
would do well to have the state 4-H 
Club leader give practical instruction 
to this group of prospective teachers 
of farm boys and girls as a part of 
their inservice training. The majority 
of the 4-H Clubs are organized in 
rural elementary schools. Therefore, 
the better informed these teachers are 
on 4-H Club work the greater the 
opportunity for successful 4-H Club 
work. 


New FAarMers OF AMERICA 


The New Farmers of America is a 
national organization of affiliated state 
associations which are composed of 
local chapters in schools having organ- 
ized instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture under the provision of the Na- 
tional Vocational Education Act. 

The New Farmers of America had 
its beginning in Virginia during the 
school year 1926-1927, with the organ- 
ization of the New Farmers of Vir- 
ginia. The organization was begun at 
the suggestion of the late Dr. H. O. 
Sargent, then agent for Negro educa- 
tion in the Office of Education at 
Washington. Prof. G. W. Owens, 
Teacher-Trainer at Virginia State 
College, is the founder of N. F. A. 
The next year several state associa- 
tions were formed which came together 
at Petersburg in the summer of 1928, 
and formed the first sectional group. 
State and sectional associations soon 
followed throughout the South. Early 
in 1935, plans for the national N. F. A. 
organization were begun. In August 
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of the same year, representatives from 
all the Southern state associations met 
at Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, and set up the national organi- 
zation. Within the five-year period 
this farm organization has increased 
from a few members and chapters to 
the present number of 916 chapters, 
55,000 active and associate members; 
and has the distinction of being the 
largest national incorporated Negro 
farm group in the world. The N. F. A. 
operates under the supervision of 
officials in the United State Office of 
Education, and the state and county 
departments of public instruction. The 
national and state groups meet an- 
nually while local chapters meet once 
or twice per month. 


Types of N. F. A. Membership 


The membership of N. F. A. com- 
prises three groups; active, associate, 
and honorary. For the most part the 
program is carried out by active mem- 
bers, who are generally of high school 
level. The membership is purely vol- 
untary—that is to say a boy may take 
vocational agriculture and not be an 
N. F. A. member. To become a mem- 
ber the individual must meet minimum 
requirements as set up in the National 
Constitution. There are four grades of 
active membership, which are awarded 
on the basis of achievement made by 
the individuals during the year. 


Program of Work 

With the beginning of school in 
September comes the beginning of 
N. F. A. for old and new agriculture 
students, The officers are elected, and 
standing committees are appointed. 
The program of work committee sub- 
mits its program covering the activi- 


ties which will guide the chapter 
throughout the year. This report is 
carefully considered by the old mem- 
bers and well introduced to the new 
members. The program for the current 
year is compared with the program for 
the past year and with similar pro- 
grams from other chapters. After full 
discussion the program is accepted. 
The local programs are built around 
local conditions and they usually in- 
clude the following factors (these 
same factors form the background for 
state and national programs): 

1. Supervised farm practice 

2. Cooperative activities 


. Community service 
. Leadership 


. Earning and saving 
. Conducting meetings 


. Scholarship 
. Recreation 


. Publicity 

There is one fundamental principle 
which all chapters have been trained 
to follow in regard to their program 
of work, and that is to provide maxi- 
mum participation in the affairs of 
the organization by each member. 
With that principle in mind each 
objective in the program of work is 
assigned to a special committee. The 
number of members on the committee 
will vary with the total chapter mem- 
bership. This sub-committee sets up 
ways and means by which the objec- 
tives will be carried out as well as 
the time to be completed. The pro- 
gram of work is placed on the bulletin 
board in the agriculture classroom in 
order that members, non-members, 
and visitors might see at a glance what 
N. F. A. members and committees are 
accomplishing. 

The progress of the chapter, state 
association or national organization 
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will to a large degree depend upon the 
leadership ability of the officers. This 
organization feels that good officers 
are developed through training; there- 
fore, much of their regular meeting 
time during the school year is given 
to participating in training of prospec- 
tive N. F. A. officers and rural leaders. 


Advantages of N. F. A. 


Like all successful movements the 
N. F. A. offers many advantages, 
especially to the members, and to the 
department of Vocational Agriculture. 
The following are advantages to the 
boys:® 


1. It gives the membership an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the national 
program for Negro farm boys. 
During the past five years more 
than 2,000 boys have taken part 
in national conventions from 
Texas to New York City. Those 
who attended the meetings carried 
back to the several local and state 
associations information gained. 

2. Being a member of a successful 
organization develops pride in the 
boys. 

3. It cultivates in the member a busi- 
ness procedure by setting up as 
one of its objectives the matter of 
thrift and of having savings ac- 
counts. 

4. It gives the member an opportu- 
nity to study and practice parlia- 
mentary procedure in their leader- 
ship schools and business meet- 
ings. 

5. It develops leadership through 
participation in state and national 
meetings, public speaking and ag- 
ricultural contests, and working 
out many worthy activities in the 
community. 

6. It develops his ability to speak in 
public, 


5Dr. J. A. Linke, Agricultural Education, Des 


Moines, Iowa, Oct, 1932, p. 2. 


7. It develops hidden abilities which 
perhaps would never have been 
brought out except through activi- 
ties in this organization. 

8. It promotes scholarship because 
this is one of the requirements for 
advancement in N. F. A. The mem- 
ber will apply himself more to his 
studies in order to advance to the 
highest grades of membership. 

9. It presents a challenge to the boys 
for achievement because it is 
through work that they advance 
and it sets up in the supervised 
practice program a challenge for 
accomplishment. 

10. It develops a habit of putting into 
practice their ideals because one 
of the greatest habits a member 
can form is to carry over into 
practice his ambitions and plans. 

11. It teaches the members to coop- 
erate because there are many ac- 
tivities in the organization which 
are group activities and cannot be 
accomplished except through the 
work of the group as a whole. 

12. It develops a love of country life 
by furnishing recreational activi- 
ties; such as camps, tours, ban- 
quets, plays, exhibits, public pro- 
grams and competitive games. 

13. It furnishes an opportunity to the 
membership to work out construc- 
tive programs in the local com- 
munity. 

14. It enables the member to become 
established in farming, through 
his supervised practice program. 


Also the following advantages to 
departments of vocational agriculture: 


1. It stimulates interest in the Agri- 
culture Department in that an 
outlet is provided for many varied 
activities. 

2. It quickens the interest of the high 
school in agriculture. It dignifies 
the department of vocational ag- 
riculture in the minds of the stu- 
dent body and the people of the 
community as a result of the chal- 
lenging program completed. 
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It stimulates a more helpful in- 
terest in the department of voca- 
tional agriculture among the par- 
ents. All parents like to have their 
sons take part in activities which 
will train them how to apply their 
education in such a way that home 
and community life are improved 
because of what they are doing. 


. It helps solve the problem of get- 


ting a worthwhile enrollment for 
the agriculture department in as 
much as those students who can 
qualify to enter wish to take ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities 
the chapter provides for the mem- 
bership. 


. It assists the teacher in accom- 


plishing a more desirable program 
in the school and community. 


Achievements 


As has been stated the organization 
adopts an annual program or work 
which all branches and members strive 
to carry out. These objectives have an 
important relation to the economic 


of the Negro farmer. Listed below 
a few of the major achievements 
the past year: 

More than 6,389 homes and yards 
were improved and beautified. 


. Soil conservation activities were 


introduced on the home farms of 
5,819 members, 


. One-half million pure-bred baby 


chicks were purchased coopera- 
tively. 

livestock associations 
were organized in 389 communi- 
ties. 


. Certified seeds were purchased by 


519 chapters. 


. Thrift Clubs have been formed 


in 108 chapters. The total cash 
deposits amount to $15,533.19. 
The total investment in farm im- 
plements, land and livestock was 
$176,392.00. 

reports submitted by the 
various state associations for the 
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past year bring out the fact that 
392 N. F. A. boys were established 
in farming. The first National 
President, a product of the Voca- 
tional Agriculture Department of 
Tuskegee Institute is today a very 
successful farmer and community 
leader near Eatonton, Georgia. 


. The National Organization had 


the honor of representing Negro 
farmers with an exhibit and par- 
ticipation on the Youth Program 
at the Seventh World Poultry 
Conference held in Cleveland, 
Ohio last summer. They also rep- 
resented the Negro farmer at the 
Worlds Fair in New York on 
August 9. More than 600 mem- 
bers were present for this pro- 
gram. The highlight of this cele- 
bration was the special nation- 
wide radio program during the 
Farm and Home Hour over the 
NBC network at. which time Dr. 
C. C. Spaulding of Durham, North 
Carolina presented J. W. Smith of 
Gause, Texas, $100.00 for being 
the outstanding member for the 
year. 


. Through the “Wings Over Jordan” 


radio program the N. F. A. has 
been privileged to acquaint the 
public with its achievements. 


Improving and Extending N. F. A. 


Some of the chief needs to be con- 


sidered in connection with The New 
Farmers of America Organization are: 


z. 


2. 





More departments of vocational 
agriculture for Negroes in those 
counties where the Negro popula- 
tion would justify the same and 
in counties where vocational agri- 
culture departments have been es- 
tablished for the white youth. It 
is mainly through the establishing 
of new departments that new 
chapters are to be formed and the 
program extended to a_ larger 
group. 

A number of the teachers who are 
N. F. A. advisers have too many 
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other non-vocational duties to 
perform to give the desired time 
to the N. F. A. program. 

8 There is great need for more 
travel funds being made available 
for the advisers’ use. 


These objectives will most likely 


be realized when unified effort on the 
part of Negro farmers and those per- 
sons interested in them make known 
their desires to local, state and na- 
tional officials. These unified efforts 
should be continued until the desired 
goals are accomplished. 








CHAPTER XV 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGRO YOUTH IN COMMUNITY 
AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


E. B. HENDERSON 


YOUTH AND LEISURE 


Of the 21,200,000 youth in 1937 
in the United States it is estimated 
that 3,900,000 were unemployed and 
seeking work. Of this number 2,400,000 
were boys and 1,500,000 were girls. 
The youth in school numbered 
5,200,000 and other young people were 
partly or wholly employed. Roughly 
one-twelfth of the youth mentioned 
were Negro boys and girls. All were 
in need of or engaged in some sort of 
recreation. Both rural and urban 
youth depend largely upon movies, 
dance halls, automobiles and _pool- 
rooms for recreation. In these days of 
uncertainty youth may find some sense 
of success, self-confidence, and self- 
respect in recreational activities. Se- 
curity and self-respect are essential to 
mental well-being.” 

Leisure, unprofitably used, is often 
psychologically disastrous to the indi- 
vidual. If undirected, leisure results in 
increased instability, lowered morale, 
and resort to added indulgence in 
escape mechanisms—movies, alcohol, 
sex, and other outlets which tend to 
destroy personality and social respon- 
sibility. Frequently these conditioned 
habits of response to the stimuli of 
undisciplined use of leisure make re- 
adjustment difficult and the enforced 
unemployed tend to become per- 
manent unemployables. 

For youth who work, study, or who 


1 Betty and Ernest K, Lindley, A New Deal for 
Youth, New York: The Viking Press, 1938. 
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find little employment, recreation 
should provide satisfying experiences 
leading to physical, mental and social 
outcomes. Nearly all agencies respon- 
sible for the education of youth plan 
some types of program that are en- 
joyable, relaxing, or stimulating. For 
the major part these activities are 
physical. More and more the schools 
are teaching physical recreational 
activities and are arranging schedules 
of play and programs which are social 
in nature. Much of the curriculum 
content consists in instruction and 
practice of creative recreational forms. 

After the schools, many private 
social and religious organizations, to- 
gether with municipal and government 
agencies set up facilities and often 
provide for leadership in recreation 
for the youth. The objectives are to 
obtain for boys and girls, young men 
and women opportunities for growth 
(physical, mental, moral, social) 
through the media of creative recrea- 
tion, wholesome stimulative diversion 
from study and work, or for mere 
relaxation. 

Community recreation has almost 
won its fight for recognition as a social 
institution of first order paralleling 
institutionalized education. For more 
than thirty-two years the National 
Recreation Association has led in pro- 
motion efforts. It renders services in 
rural and urban communities in a wide 
variety of creative, cultural, and 
physical activity fields. Besides its 
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function to provide democratically for 
the recreative needs of all of the 
American people, it has established a 
Bureau of Colored Work, headed by 
E. T. Attwell, to promote increased 
opportunity for Negro youth and 
adults, especially in those communi- 
ties where non-democratic ideals serve 
as handicaps to the free participation 
in community programs by Negroes. 

In many cities and towns, the insti- 
tutional recreative work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the scouts, 
church and school groups, boys’ clubs, 
and settlement houses has been supple- 
mented by public recreation. Various 
sponsoring organizations have under- 
taken the task of enlarging community 
recreation. These agencies attempt to 
make amends for the lack of chance 
for attractive adventure or they make 
possible virile physical experiences in 
the environment in which our boys 
and girls live today. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The private and public community 
programs have many aims and ob- 
jectives in common. Some are peculiar 
to age, sex, economic, or racial groups. 
Among the essential objectives stated 
in general are the following: 


1. To break down race, class and_re- 
ligious prejudice. 

2. To decrease juvenile delinquency 
and reduce crime. 

3. To build up health and physique. 

4. To educate for character through 
plays and games. 

5. To develop community spirit and 
civic pride by bringing neighbors 
together in play. 

6. To encourage recreation for 
groups, including neighborhood 
lodge, church, labor unions, and 
social organizations. 

7. To provide activities suitable for 


mixed groups, especially the 
youth. 

8. To emphasize participation and 
minimize “spectatorship.” 

9. To emphasize wholesome good 
times together, not winning teams. 

10. To promote, control and regulate 
proper leisure time activities. 

11. To encourage participation in cul- 
tural activities classed as music, 
crafts, drama, discussions. 

12. Ts provide safe places for play. 

13. To create an environment of 
beauty in which to recreate. 

From participation in community 
recreation it is expected by social 
planners that the nation’s youth 
will be healthier, and will develop 
into well-rounded, self-controlled and 
poised personalities. 

The first five objectives are pri- 
marily educational. They set stand- 
ards for personality and group growth 
in a democratic society. Social evils 
like bigotry, suspicion, belligerence, 
and callousness are a quartet that 
endanger peace in the community, or 
in the world. Participation of youth 
in games where racial and class lines 
do not exist offer the best opportunity 
for Americanizing influences. In a 
much limited way, some of these ob- 
jectives of individual striving may be 
partially reached for Negro young 
people even in segregated areas if the 
leadership is as well trained in the 
philosophy of education and recreation 
as it may be in the content and skills 
of recreational programs. To a larger 
degree than other youth, Negro youth 
have suffered much in the attainment 
of many social objectives under poli- 
cies of segregation. For no matter how 
adequately equal provisions are 
planned, segregation almost neces- 
sarily connotes discrimination in 
facilities, leadership, and money ex- 
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penditures. It is as true for recreation 
as it is true of segregated systems of 
education. 


NATURE OF PROGRAMS 


Programs of recreation in a com- 
munity are as broad as the interests 
of the people and are limited only by 
the resources of the people in funds, 
facilities, imagination, and leadership. 
For early childhood, recreation is play 
which consists mainly of natural, 
traditional, or taught physical activi- 
ties. As children grow older, activities 
may for some become more strenuous, 
for others more relaxing in nature, 
and for still others, non-taxing cul- 
tural forms may occupy their leisure. 
Recreational interests also vary sea- 
sonally and according to sectional 
areas. Some agencies emphasize physi- 
cal, others, cultural types of recrea- 
tion. For more than thirty years the 
Wissahickon Boys’ Club of German- 
town, Pennsylvania, has pioneered in 
this field of boys’ club operations. A 
latter-day outgrowth of this type of 
organized effort to keep youth adven- 
turesomely engaged is the Police Boys 
Club of Washington, D.C. Govern- 
ment emergency agencies such as the 
N.Y.A., CCC or W.P.A. stress the 
training of youth for leadership in 
recreation. 

School Programs.—Most _ school 
systems offer curricula instruction in 
many of the forms of recreation. The 
departments of physical education, 
music, art, dramatics, literature, do- 
mestic art, and manual training are 
so engaged. Frequently the entire stu- 
dent body engages in plays and games 
during extra-curricular periods in the 
school year either as active partici- 
pants in the intra-mural or extra- 


mural games, or as spectators. Con- 
necting with and extending into 
out-of-school time, recreational pur- 
suits, planned by private or public 
agencies, dovetail with the teaching 
content and method of the schools in 
many towns and cities. 

Public Recreative Systems.—Some 
recreational community systems are 
wastefully inefficient because of a 
lack of planning, duplication, or 
failure to coordinate programs, and 
also because of the selfish ambitions 
for institutional prestige and growth. 
To use the facilities in a community 
for the best participating use by the 
people in that community there must 
be wise counseling together of all the 
agents working in the recreation field. 
For recreation controls to compete for 
public support, favor or funds often 
leads to undue exploitation of partici- 
pants, costly display exhibitions, paper 
programs, distorted attendance records 
and a loss of desirable objectives in 
personal or community endeavor. 

Negro youth under the best of 
mixed-systems suffers in varying de- 
grees in the limitations of participat- 
ing opportunities because of the lack 
of neighborhood facilities or because 
of the costliness of duplication of 
facilities for two racial groups. Fre- 
quently swimming, golf, tennis, and 
many music and other art forms are 
denied to Negroes in communities for 
one reason or another. In Washington, 
D.C., for instance there are three in- 
adequate indoor and two outdoor pools 
for Negroes, whereas there are nearly 
fifty pools for other swimmers. Tennis 
courts are limited to less than two 
dozen in the entire city for Negroes. 
Only one nine hole golf course is a 
source of golf for all the Negro golfers 
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in Washington. Conditions in most 
other cities are worse for the under- 
privileged youth. 

Some of the specific items of con- 
tent in a program that meets the need 
of the youth of most of our communi- 
ties in America consist of the following 
activities under the several classifica- 
tions listed below. They are inade- 
quately termed cultural and physical, 
for many physical forms have cultural 
outcomes and nearly all have possible 
concomitant mental or physical health 


Volley Ball 
Softball 
Kickball 
Water Polo 
Touch Football 
Badminton 
Handball 
Table Tennis 
Swimming 

Ice Skating 
Shuffleboard 
Paddle Tennis 


Social Activities 
Community Singing 
Teen-Age Dance 


Social Dancing 
Miscellaneous Clubs 
Folk Dancing 


Miscellaneous 
Activities 


Gardening 

Hiking 

Nature Study 

First Aid 
Instruction Class 
Home Hygiene 
Recreational Thera- 


py 
Puppets and Mari- 





values. 


Activity Program Types? 
Hobby Groups and _ Ballet and Folk 


Cultural Activities 


Chess and Checkers 


Stamp Collecting 
Model Airplane 
Building 
Model Boat 
Building 
Table Games 
Bridge Clubs 
Choral Work 
Dramatic Art 
Drama Festivals 
Boys’ Band 
Music Appreciation 
Harmonica Bands 
Toy Orchestras 
Rhythm Bands 


Active Recreation 
Bicycling 
Swimming 
Life Saving 
Ice Skating 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Golf 
Tennis 
Gymnastics 
Drills 
Tap Dancing 


Dancing 
Boating 


Arts and Crafts 
Instruction 


Painting 

Clay Modeling 
Sewing 
Dressmaking 
Weaving 
Woodcraft 
Woodcarving 
Jewelry 

Copper Craft 
Charcoal Sketching 
Leather Tooling 
Chair Caning 
Metalcraft 

Pottery 

Quilt Making 
Flower Making 
Basketry 

Interior Decorating 


Team Games and 
Tournaments 


Archery 

Soccer 
Basketball 
Baseball 

Indoor Baseball 


270, E. Brewer Commissioners, Department of 
Recreation, City of Detroit, The Recreation Digest, 
Department of Recreations, Detroit, Michigan. 


Clubs onettes 
Bridge Clubs Plays 
Friendly Social Pageants 

Club Camping 
Old Time Dancing Picnicking 


Modern Dancing Safety Activities 


PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN CoM- 
MUNITY RECREATION PROGRAMS 


No statistical summaries are avail- 
able that can present a complete pic- 
ture of how extensively Negro youth 
participate in community recreation. 
The assembled data, however, indicate 
that one of the most significant trends 
in recreation throughout America is 
the increase of efforts to provide more 
adequate recreational opportunities 
for the colored population. In those 
areas where colored and white youth 
of all races recreate on public facili- 
ties together, there is little informa- 
tion of record to show the numbers of 
colored youth who enjoy the facilities, 
nor is evident the types of recreation 
in which they prefer to participate. 

Failure to study adequately at first 
hand the working of the several dozen 
Negro recreation organizations, the 
writer does not dare evaluate them in 
terms of the outcomes of their publi- 
cized programs and results. It is evi- 
dent that many of them under trained 
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leadership (from the materials at hand 
and questionnaire replies) are doing a 
first class job. 

Recreation in the Nation.—To ap- 
preciate the comprehensive recreative 
pattern in the United States the fol- 
lowing tabulation of community 
recreation for 1988 published in Rec- 
reation Magazine June, 1939,° gives 
some idea of the facilities engaged: 


SUMMARY OF COMMUNITY RECREATION 
FOR 1938 


Employed recreation leaders includ- 


ing 16,428 emergency leaders ...... 40,403 
Total number year-round leaders ... 3,345 
Total number volunteer leaders ..... 9,701 
Number of cities with play leader- 

ship or supervised facilities ....... 1,295 
New play areas opened in 1938 for 

PS TU MED | cies dene cncedaasaen 1,234 


Total expenses for public recreation of 
which $31,263,728 were emergency 
PENS ain atusen len clea eaid a poe $60,629,200 


Total Number of Play Areas and Special 
Facilities Reported 


Outdoor playgrounds .............. 9,712 
Recreation buildings ............... 1,553 
Indoor recreation centers ........... 4,059 
PROMI Sc spied sese aia s a oasiwao ees 297 
POP TRIOR i .cid sscc:co.aidausesacas 380 
PRI ois sic ooh eiwlaBaniee tse 904 
Baseball diamonds ................ 3,992 
Bowling Greens ............c0cec00s 201 
Camps—day and organized ......... 278 
NE ene re ea 354 
MAEMO COUNTIES 5.5 5.s.5:6 4i6s0's drcecsioes 1,806 
TIOVSOGNOD COUTTS. «0... 6... os s.cies osc 9,289 
Toe) BUBUNE ATORB. 6.o.ckcieasiissisicevas 2,643 
Ee EERE RTE 2,877 
Shuffleboard courts ................ 1,881 
RMN BENINNUR 5 396d 57a sc ass toleiese-d,04,c oS asnionesa 114 
Softball diamonds ................. 8,833 
Sec U0 ae || a a er 1,162 
PORE oS els colette a aban ane oie 241 
"TODOMMAI MUIOS: «5.5.5.0 6:6.6.0's.0.0:00.000 00% 281 


WUE: a5 65:05 064-s,9 sisi saearen 1,516 


% Playgrounds and Indoor Centers, Recreation, 
33:126-28, Je 1939, 


Playgrounds.—Relative to outdoor 
playgrounds we find that those in 
year-round operation for the colored 
population in dominantly Negro 
neighborhoods, or in sections of the 
country where segregation is enforced 
or condoned by law, increased during 
1938 by 18 per cent. Thirty-four new 
year-round playgrounds were added, 
bringing the total under this descrip- 
tion to 220. An increase in attendance 
in comparative ratio is also noted. 
In all, 71 new playgrounds were 
opened for colored citizens during the 
year in 50 different cities. Some of 
these were for full time, and the 
balance for the summer season only. 
Out of the grand total of 623 play- 
grounds for Negro citizens which were 
reported for 1938, 348 only reported 
their average daily attendance during 
the summer. The aggregate participat- 
ing (not spectator) attendance for 
these 348 playgrounds showed that 
109,524 playground patrons were 
served each day. 

Indoor Programs—The Recreation 
Year Book report which has to do with 
recreation buildings shows that the 
most striking increase in facilities of 
this kind had to do with those build- 
ings provided for colored persons. In 
total number these increased 23 per 
cent during the year. Recreation 
buildings for both colored and white 
showed an 11 per cent increase. 
Thirty-six new recreation buildings 
were opened for colored citizens during 
1938, bringing the total to 156. At- 
tendance at the 117 colored recreation 
center buildings which were reported 
in 79 different cities was 4,095,095. 

Specific attendance in specialized 
types of activity such as music, drama, 
and handicraft is not available. There 
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is abundant evidence that cultural in- 
terests are being emphasized in the 
programs at indoor and outdoor cen- 


Despite the great increase in the 
number of buildings and playgrounds 
for use by colored people, Negro youth 





ters which are being developed to serve _ is still tremendously handicapped by 
the recreation needs of colored popu- being unable to engage in many forms 
lations in various parts of the country. of recreation. In only a few commun- 
There is a growing appreciation of the ities are there public facilities for 
cultural benefits which are coming to archery, bowling, camping, golf, hand- 
light as a result of this emphasis. The _ ball, ice skating, ski jumping, swim- 
programs of many centers show this ming. For most Negro communities 
trend. almost none of these activities exist. 

The following data illustrate the In cities and towns commercially con- 
facilities used by the white and colored _ trolled recreation blocks entry of Ne- 
population in 1938:4 groes in these forms. Commercially 
—_- operated bowling alleys, billiard par- 


‘Playgrounds and Indoor Centers, Recreation, eae ; 
33:196.38 Je 1939.0 eereaiom lors, swimming pools, ice skating pal- 


Outdoor Playgrounds Reported for 1938* 


Total number of playgrounds for white and colored people in 76 cities ........ 9,712 
Total number of playgrounds for colored people in 196 cities .................4+- 623 
Total number of playgrounds opened for white and colored people for the first 

GUTIGE oa dca. dx wapava nino nb CAA KAUR R AAS D HEME Gaal MERA aa Daa ale eae 769 
Total number of playgrounds for colored people open in 1938 for the first time in 

POO a. 6: 6vieinis asd Go Kclaa eine ae Rha SO ADS Se CAREER ORLA ORME eee eee ES 71 
Total number of playgrounds for colored people open for the year round in 88 cities 220 
Total number of playgrounds for colored people during summer months only for 

PCG a a:n:sinivincecrn aieiaueaidie Sake ataneiaums-sca soars ea aed mola hale eee ee a ear 325 
Total number of playgrounds for colored people during other seasons for 16 cities. . 59 
Total number of playgrounds for colored people during school year only for 9 cities 19 

Attendance at Outdoor Playgrounds for 1938 

Average daily summer attendance of participants, white and colored on 6,228 play- 

SR ONMRNAEMR sg s.8\Gi SiS wal iW estes Ne SG Ra Bea OD AEE RTE 3,159,310 
Average daily summer attendance of colored participants on 348 playgrounds in 

CREE acs sais ciara ecace retain wveloval aie io id &Ria& Riu Oar oe w/w. Ges QLRiOn DL oa aner nA ae a Seatac pear a 109,524 
Average daily summer attendance of spectators on 302 playgrounds in 98 cities .... 34,094 

Recreation Buildings for Colored People and Attendance for 1938 

Total number of recreation buildings for white and colored people in 367 cities .... 1,553 
Total number of recreation buildings for colored people in 107 cities ............ 156 
Total number of recreation buildings for white and colored people open in 1938 for 

BURGERS DUBE «nd: 5‘o 0 ossvorcareigisracalataes a are papain Welewe acerca Male arene aes a iaince ola aa ead 200 
Total number of recreation buildings for colored people open for the first time in 

MINN 5:6 oo ajnsn evnsaidi(s oseiaas wie din eR A aa nse a Wid wD ON aCe REL oe aed tas 36 

Yearly Attendance of Participants 

Total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants at recreation buildings for 

white and colored people; 1,084 buildings in 272 cities ..............eee enone 56,927,918 
Total yearly or seasonal attendance of colored participants in 17 buildings in 32 

GAMER 66 5 oie hacia wie sia ROR aig nde elas sO AE 4,095,095 





* Reports from some cities were not attainable. 
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aces, golf courses, and archery ranges 
do not want Negroes to enter even for 
fees. 

Recreation and Education.—Educa- 
tion in separate school systems is 
slowly recognizing the teaching of rec- 
reational knowledge, attitudes and 
skills as essential curricular content. 
There is a trend in the direction of pro- 
vision being made for play facilities 
about some of the graded schools in the 
South. A few Negro high schools are 
beginning to get small gymnasia and 
athletic fields. Some of the progressive 
colleges are stimulating athletics for 
Negro boys and girls in secondary 
schools through the media of college- 
sponsored track and field meets and 
tournaments. County field days are 
featuring play activities. There are 
sympathetic leaders of the dominant 
racial group who are ready to lend the 
strength of state and national health 
and physical education organizations 
to build programs of play, games, and 
social activity to accompany the lim- 
ited educational offerings of impover- 
ished community and school programs. 

Colored colleges are yet too team- 
athletic conscious to prepare youth 
adequately to solve their leisure time 
problems satisfactorily in or out of 
the college. Since more and more of 
the young people are going to higher 
institutions, a splendid opportunity 
exists in colleges to help these young 
people to learn many activities and to 
develop desires for life long participa- 
tion in health giving leisure time 
sports. The normal athletic depart- 
ment of our colleges stresses football, 
basketball, track and field, and ten- 
nis. A few colleges encourage baseball. 
At only a very few are there chances 
to learn and play billiards, bowling, 
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handball, golf, swimming, boating, or 
skating. Larger numbers are yearly 
providing more extensively for ping 
pong, shuffleboard, horseshoes, tennis, 
and softball. At the larger colleges in 
America nearly all of these recreation- 
al learnings are motivated by intra- 
mural planning and direction. The 
team games increase spectatorship, 
but the individual and dual activity 
types make for a generation of active 
participants. No Negro college offers 
a satisfactory major in the field of 
recreation. 

Independent Clubs.—Rugged, virile 
adolescent youth in most communities 
will engage in the popular team games 
if given some encouragement and if 
fair facilities are available. For years 
young men have engaged in baseball 
all over the land. In the North, they 
frequently played on or against teams 
of white boys. Throughout the South 
small-town teams are still active in 
the long baseball season. More re- 
cently, football and basketball teams 
are attached to clubs, or play inde- 
pendently. One of the best organiza- 
tions of sand-lot or club football teams 
is the Washington Grid-iron Confer- 
ence of Washington, D.C, The great 
number of boys who learn to love to 
play athletic games in high school and 
college crave to continue their activity, 
and ever increasing are the groups of 
young men and boys engaging in play 
types learned in school. Many girls 
now go in for activities of the team 
game dual and individual sports. 

Church Recreation—In order to 
hold the membership of young men 
and boys in the church and to admin- 
ister to recreative as well as spiritual 
needs, many churches sponsor a va- 
riety of cultural and physical recrea- 
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tion types. For years the Salem-Cres- 
cent Club, and St. Phillip’s teams in 
New York, were examples of this 
effort. In nearly all large cities ath- 
letic teams have been identified with 
churches. Lately, throughout the 
South, progressive religious institu- 
tions have felt the need of encourag- 
ing recreative activities for boys and 
girls. The scout organizations or boys’ 
and girls’ clubs are the forms usually 
related to church groups. 

4 Character Building vs. Commercial 
Recreation—The recreation objec- 
tives, plans and activities of character 
building agencies have much in com- 
mon. In any community the pro- 
grams frequently overlap. To serve 
most and serve best there must be 
sympathetic coordination. Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., boys’ clubs, church groups, 
the scouts, neighborhood houses, Four- 
H clubs, all present phases of recrea- 
tional opportunities for the youth of 
various communities. To provide for 
fuller participation in the indoor and 
outdoor branches of recreation, intelli- 
gent cooperation and coordination is a 
great need everywhere. It should be 
attempted in every community. 

As opposed to the leisure time uses 
provided by educational and charac- 
ter-building units, commercially-in- 
spired projects abound in large cities. 
Bowling, pool, billiards, golf, and a 
few other sports are sold to youth in 
some cities and towns. Although much 
of the environment of these profit- 
seeking enterprises is wholesome, the 
engagement of boys and young men 
in some of the indoor diversion palaces 
ig positively harmful. Pool rooms in 
underprivileged areas seem in large 
measure to attract the lawless element 
as well as the seekers of harmless rec- 


reation, and therefore these pool rooms 
are socially danger spots. In rural 
communities, it is still easier to find a 
place to drink and dance than to find 
supervised places in which to play or 
dance away from the beer halls. There 
should be community study given to 
the comparative values of commercial 
recreation and recreation provided by 
socially-inspired private or public 
sponsors. It probably would prove less 
costly in the end for tax payers to pay 
for and control some of these attrac- 
tive forms of recreational activity now 
operated for profit. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From this brief survey and estimate 
of the nature and extent of recrea- 
tional activities participated in by 
Negro youth, the conclusions to be 
drawn seem to be as follows: 

1. There is a greater proportionate 
increase in the facilities for re- 
creation for Negroes than for 
whites in the last year, but the 
surface of need has just been 
scratched. 

2. In the less favored communities, 
suitable recreation may be used 
to make life happier and health- 
ier for thousands of youth, while 
they must await slow social and 
economic adjustments in a so- 
ciety which will insure better liv- 
ing environs, adequate employ- 
ment and wages, and _ social 
security. 

3. Before adequate play space be- 
comes available in densely popu- 
lated, traffic-laden neighborhoods, 
every effort should be made to 
afford temporary indoor and out- 
door services and leadership by 
coordinated and cooperative 
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planning on the part of the agen- 
cies in the neighborhood, by cre- 
ation of home and backyard play 
facilities, and by temporarily 
roping of streets for play. 


. Tax money spent for recreation 


probably means less money spent 
for costs of illness and crime. 


. Schools and colleges should in- 


crease education for the worthy 
use of leisure, and stress partici- 
pation rather than spectatorship. 


. Youth should be led to partici- 


pate in creative and cultural 
recreation, but virile, active, 
growing people require much 
physical adventuresome play to 
satisfy adolescent cravings. 


. Technological advancement 


seems to decrease industrial and 


agricultural need for human Ja- 
bor but many educated youth 
may find an avenue to employ- 
ment as leaders in a variety of 
recreational pursuits. 


. Separate provision for recreation 


for Negroes should be considered 
tentative in character, for segre- 
gation connotes discrimination 
and becomes more costly as at- 
tempts to equalize opportunities 
increase. The highest social ideals 
leading to improved community 
morale and realization of the 
strivings towards democratic 
government are impossible just 
so long as enforced segregation 
prevents contacts and human un- 
derstanding within the life of the 
community. 
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NEGRO YOUTH AND THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS, RADIO, 
AND CINEMA 


RayForp W. Locan 


An analysis of this problem requires 
an evaluation of three series of two 
unknowns each and a computation of 
the total. Let us call youth Y; let us 
use X, to designate the influence of 
the press; X., that of the radio; X,, 
that of the cinema. How much of each 
of these and how much of the total, Z, 
influences the acts of any one repre- 
sentative of Y? In the case of John 
Doe, Z might be the resultant of 20X, 
plus 55X, plus 25X,; in the case of 
Richard Roe, Z might be the resultant 
of 45X, plus 20X, plus 35X,. Obvi- 
ously almost any combination is pos- 
sible in arriving at Z. Even when we 
have determined Z, we still do not 
know its relative influence by com- 
parison with all of the other forces 
that in this complex world act upon 
¥. 

Y, to me at any rate, is equally 
elusive. In this article there will be no 
attempt to summarize the many sur- 
veys that have been made of youth. 
For an evaluation of American Ne- 
gro youth the reader is referred to the 
article in this issue by Dr. Ira De A. 
Reid, which I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to read. One problem, however, 
that gives me concern is this—even 
when we know how youth act, can we 
be sure of our interpretation of their 
acts? For example, many missionaries 
are unable correctly to explain native 
customs because they interpret them 
in the light of their own experience. 
A classic illustration is “bride pur- 


chase,” denounced by almost every 
missionary who has been to Africa. 
But, as a distinguished and competent 
authority has pointed out, the African 
who gives cattle to the family of his 
bride does not think that he is buying 
his wife.t One might add that an 
American heiress who, by a pre-nup- 
tial agreement, confers a sum of 
money upon her titled prospective 
bridegroom, would certainly be in- 
sulted if any one accused her of buy- 
ing her husband. 

And so, when we see Y doing certain 
things, we should be rather chary in 
interpreting what those things mean. 
Holding hands was pretty serious 
business before the First World War. 
It did not exactly mean betrothal, 
but it was a boon that a self-respect- 
ing lady bestowed rarely except upon 
those whose intentions were serious, 
whether “honest” or “dishonest.” To- 
day, students hold hands while walk- 
ing casually across the campus. When 
the dulcet tones of the sweetheart of 
twenty-five years ago murmured “dar- 
ling,” one could be reasonably sure 
that the word meant something. Today 
it frequently means, in our sophisti- 
cated urban areas, little more than the 
famous four-word epithet of The Vir- 
ginian, provided that you say it with 
a smile. ‘““Necking” is looked upon, by 
some observers of youth as a sure sign 
that they are going to perdition; we 





1Emil Torday, ‘The Principles of Bantu Mar- 
riage,” Africa, 2:225-90, Jl 1929. 
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recall, however, that the somewhat 
similar custom of “bundling” brought 
delight to youth of colonial America 
who became the founding fathers of 
this great and noble republic and 
whose virtues are constantly extolled 
as worthy of emulation by the youth 
of today. 

Another example will emphasize the 
necessity for caution when we try to 
understand the behavior of youth. 
Howard University has in one of its 
buildings an elevator plainly marked 
“For the Use of the Faculty Only.” 
I rarely use the elevator because in 
many instances I should be an acces- 
sory during the act of violation of an 
administrative regulation. Does this 
violation mean that the students are 
disrespectful, rebellious, or matter-of- 
fact? If the elevator is not in use, a 
student may say to himself, why 
should I not use it? Moreover, some 
students are reported to have said— 
they may have been students on schol- 
arship—that they pay the salaries of 
the faculty; therefore, if any one 
should walk, it should be the employ- 
ees rather than the employer. It should 
be said, moreover, that the great ma- 
jority of students abide by this as 
well as other regulations for the con- 
duct of the student body. 

Educated and sophisticated Ameri- 
can Negro youth, in general, have no 
blind reverence for authority, shib- 
boleths, or hoary tradition. No sub- 
ject is taboo for discussion—the 
School, the Church, White Supremacy, 
Democracy, Sex. Now, the first ques- 
tion is, I repeat, is this attitude mere 
rebellion, mere disrespect, or in part 
determination to make their world a 
better one than that which we, “the 
old fogies,” have bequeathed to them? 


I confess that I do not know. But 
I assert that in no two youngsters is 
the combination of these three ele- 
ments exactly the same. 

The second question is this—to 
what extent have the press, the radio, 
and the cinema made the youth of 
1940 what they are? It is no new 
thing for youth to be rebellious, dis- 
respectful, determined to improve their 
world. Some of the disillusioned youth 
of the Germanies after the Napoleonic 
Wars, at the famous Wartburg Festi- 
val in 1817, displayed all three of 
these characteristics when they 
“burned a corporal’s staff, a pigtail, 
and one of the wonderful inventions 
by which officers prepared their figures 
for their faultlessly fitting uniforms.’? 
Some of the disillusioned youth of 
Germany of the 1930’s_ gleefully 
burned the books of some of the great- 
est scholars of all times. In 1817 the 
press exercised such a relatively small 
influence by comparison with that of 
today that it may be largely ignored. 
The radio and cinema had not been 
developed. Would any one be so naive 
as to assert that, in the total absence 
of two of the factors considered and 
the relative absence of one, German 
youth of 1817 were liberal in their 
disrespect and that the German youth 
of 1933 were made reactionary in their 
disrespect by the influence of the press, 
radio, and cinema? 

While I am not unduly alarmed at 
some of the acts of youth, I do not 
on the other hand believe that the 
voice of youth is the voice of God. 
During the past few years I have at- 
tended a number of youth conferences, 
notably one in- New York City in 


2Ernest F. Henderson, A Short History of 
Germany, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919, II, 
330. 
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1933, one in Waveland, Mississippi, in 
1935 (I believe), one in Chattanooga 
in 1937, and one in New Orleans in 
1940. As a result, I am convinced that 
American Negro youth, like most 
young American people, want two 
things primarily, jobs and no more 
foreign wars by the United States. 
Both of these desires are natural. But 
when it comes to consummating these 
desires, youth in America, I am con- 
vinced, like youth in Russia, Germany, 
and Italy, will follow the most per- 
suasive and active leaders, not neces- 
sarily the most constructive leaders. 
In other words, I fear that American 
Negro youth, like American youth in 
general, can almost as easily be led 
in the direction of either Fascism or 
Communism as they can be led in 
the direction of our so-called Democ- 
racy. These conferences are not at all 
tolerant of any speaker who presents 
a point of view different from that 
which they have adopted. Now, how 
much of this intolerance, as I see it, 
is due to the press, radio, and movies, 
and how much of it springs from the 
yearning to earn a decent living and 
to escape sudden death or mutilation 
in another futile war? I frankly do 
not know, but I feel fairly sure that 
the influence of these three informal 
educational agencies is, in this par- 
ticular instance, relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

Limitations of space will permit an 
analysis of only one other vital ele- 
ment in the life of American youth, 
namely, their declining interest in the 
church. In spite of frequent criticisms 
of youth, must not the church bear a 
part of the blame? The church has 
attempted to hold youth by offering it 
modified versions of mundane attrac- 


tions. Pastors have streamlined their 
sermons, choirs have put a little 
“swing” into their music. But the 
church while “glorifying” its externals, 
has failed all too frequently to satisfy 
the idealism of youth. If the church 
wants to regain its hold upon youth, 
let it adopt a real social program that 
will preach and practice the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

As I see it, then, American Negro 
youth, like American youth in general, 
are adrift and buffeted. The schools 
give them a degree but no job; the 
home gives them shelter, food, and 
clothing but little attention; the gov- 
ernment and private business have 
practically guaranteed to them a per- 
manent contingent of 10,000,000 un- 
employed; the church has failed to 
satisfy the inner urge. Is there any 
wonder that youth is all too frequently 
the victim of the spellbinder? Is there 
any wonder that the press, the radio, 
and the cinema have a fertile young 
field in which to work? 

Let us now attempt to determine, 
as accurately as possible, what Ameri- 
can Negro youth read in the papers, 
hear over the radio, and see and hear 
in the movies. 


THE Press 


So far as I know, there is no com- 
petent survey to determine what Ne- 
gro youth read. And even if we did 
have such a survey, we could not 
easily determine the influence of what 
they read. A professor in a famous 
North American university once stated 
that only candidates for the doctorate 
at another American university wrote 
dissertations showing the influence of 
the press in molding public opinion. 
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Even if we allow for interuniversity 
jealousies, there is a large residue of 
truth in this statement. 

This problem is all the more difficult 
because of the Negro press. I suspect 
that, in the case of many Negro youth, 
it plays a more important réle than 
does the white press. It certainly is 
more significant than the few “spots” 
on the radio accorded to colored per- 
sons and probably more significant 
than the rdles assigned to Negroes 
in the movies. So far as I know there 
is no worthwhile survey of what our 
young people read in the colored press. 
But we know that crime and scandal 
still occupy too important a place in 
most of our colored papers. Some car- 
toons make as sly or as vicious digs at 
the Negro as do “Hambone’s Medita- 
tions” and “Good Morning, Judge.” 
It is regrettable that tips on playing 
the numbers, advertisements of love 
draughts and mediums still clutter up 
the pages of many of these papers. On 
the other hand, the colored press gives 
much more worthwhile information 
about the Negro than do the white 
papers even if we include those that 
have a “colored page.” The Negro 
press has “glorified” the colored girl 
and colored athlete. (I wonder, how- 
ever, whether the photographing of 
only certain types of colored girls may 
not tend to emphasize too much cer- 
tain differences.) I fear sometimes that 
our sports writers are a little too chau- 
vinistic in narrating the achievements 
of Negro athletes. It sometimes ap- 
pears that the colored football player 
won the game by himself in spite of 
the very feeble efforts of the other 
ten men on the team. I doubt whether 
we shall display a sportsmanship equal 
to that revealed in many white papers 





when our great heroes of the ring, 
track, and gridiron are inevitably 
beaten. By sending “war correspond- 
ents” to Cuba, Ethiopia, France, the 
larger of these papers have increased 
the interest in international affairs 
and, in some instances, reported as- 
pects of the situations that have been 
omitted by the dailies. In the same 
way, the colored press has fought the 
battles of the Negro on many social, 
political, and economic fronts. Of 
course, in some instances, these papers 
have been no more objective than have 
the dailies. 

But there remains the ever recur- 
ring question—What do our young 
people read—the social chit-chat that 
tries to ape Walter Winchell, the 
sports and entertainment pages, church 
news, or editorials? The answer, I 
suspect, is that they read what inter- 
ests them. The sports fan becomes even 
more rabid; the campus sheik becomes 
more intolerable; the “race man” be- 
comes even more chauvinistic and the 
student gains in knowledge. But I 
doubt whether, fundamentally, the 
Negro press has created many new 
habits or attitudes. In my day, we 
were just as rabid about Binga Dis- 
mond, Jim Burwell, Jack Johnson, and 
Joe Gans as the youth of today are 
about their generation of heroes. The 
campus sheik of twenty-five years ago 
was almost as insufferable as he is 
today. In brief, as I see it, the more 
permanent results of the Negro press 
are to be found in the field of increased 
knowledge. 

The question as to what our Negro 
youth read in the white press must 
also remain largely unanswered. I, 
however, the increase in the number 
of comic strips and the size of the 
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“fyunnypapers” is any criterion, youth 
as well as adults seek primarily enter- 
tainment rather than instruction. It 
is especially unfortunate, then, that 
all too many of these comics and fun- 
nies portray a stereotyped Negro buf- 
foon and savage. “Mushmouth” in 
“Moon Mullins” and the savages in 
“Tarzan,” for example, more than off- 
set perhaps the efforts during Negro 
History Week to inculcate a feeling of 
pride in the achievements of Negroes. 
Another recent feature, the wide use 
of pictures, raises many provocative 
questions. Do the virtually nude pic- 
tures, for example, incite youth or do 
they dull the senses? Two of the most 
competent observers of the American 
scene have concluded: “What relation 
pictures could bear to the educative 
process or the educative process to 
national destiny, neither the psycholo- 
gist nor the physicist could decide with 
any degree of satisfaction.’”* 

The origin of the colored page in 
some Southern white dailies, if cor- 
rectly explained by Mr. W. T. Ander- 
son, editor of the Macon Telegraph, 
also suggests some interesting specu- 
lation. According to him, Negroes in 
general do not read the financial page. 
As a consequence, some papers have 
substituted a colored page for the 
financial page in the edition distribu- 
ted to colored subscribers. As nearly 
as I can judge, these colored pages 
contain more and better materials 
than those that appear in the dailies 
that ostensibly distribute their news 
about Negroes throughout the paper. 

What is omitted is sometimes as 
important as what is printed. A recent 
incident illustrates the importance of 

SCharles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of 


American Civilization, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930, II, 192. 


omissions. A speech of a_ colored 
speaker at the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress in New Orleans was fully 
reported in the “Blue Streak” edition 
of the New Orleans Item but was 
dropped completely from the carrier 
edition. Three of the four Washington 
dailies have refused to print a letter 
that I recently sent to them criticizing 
the proposed acquisition by the United 
States of the British and French West 
Indies. 

On the other hand, what effect does 
the capitalization of Negro by an in- 
creasing number of white dailies in the 
South have upon young Negroes? 
Newspapers rarely use today such 
epithets as “burly Negro buck,” 
“darky.” On the whole, however, the 
white press, except in the sports pages, 
follows the traditional patterns in 
playing up the worst aspects of Negro 
life. Even on the sports pages, some 
Southern papers are not emancipated. 
One Atlanta daily never published a 
photograph of Joe Louis until he was 
lying flat on his back in the first 
Schmeling fight. 

Finally, to what extent are these 
dailies objective in presenting general 
news which, after all, many young 
Negroes read? How many of us, 
young, middle-age or old, can obtain 
an accurate picture of what is going 
on in Europe today? Propaganda is 
less crude than it was during the first 
world war but it is probably even 
more effective. As far as general ob- 
jectivity is concerned, Mr. Leo C. 
Rosten in a survey of Washington cor- 
respondents made under the auspices 
of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil arrived at the following conclu- 
sions: 


Highty-six per cent of those correspondents 
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believed that comparatively few papers gave 
significant accounts of “basic economic con- 
flicts.” Forty-eight per cent did not believe 
that newspapers were equally fair to “big 
business” and “labor,” while forty-three per 
cent held the opposite view and the re- 
mainder were undecided. Fifty-five per cent 
agreed that their reports had sometimes 
been played down, cut, or killed for reasons 
of policy followed by the publishers. Sixty 
per cent of the correspondents said that their 
orders were “to be objective,” but that they 
knew how their respective papers wanted 
their stories “to be played.” 


Nevertheless the authors who sum- 
marize this report conclude that “pro- 
prietors with a sense of public re- 
sponsibility and private honor seemed 
to redouble their efforts, year by year, 
to attain a higher and higher degree of 
fair and balanced news reporting.” 
There is, however, still room for prog- 
ress, especially with respect to the re- 
porting of news about Negroes. 


THE Rapio 

A recent article asserts that “ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of American 
homes have radios, the exceptions be- 
ing largely in rural sections and among 
the most depressed economic groups.” 
Obviously, Negroes, especially those 
in the rural South, do not have such 
a large percentage of radios.° What- 
ever the proportion may be, the same 
question arises—to what programs do 
Negro youth listen? How much of 
what they hear is compounded of 
“Wings Over Jordan,” swing music, 
“Town Hall,’ “Professor Quiz,” 
“Gangbusters,”’ news broadcasts, base- 
ball and football games? Commercial 
advertisers have endeavored to ascer- 
tain the programs that attract listen- 


“Beard and Beard, America in Midpassage, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939, II, 738-39. 

ST. Keith Taylor, “Intolerance by Radio,’ 
American Teacher, 24:22, Ja 1940. 


ers, but I know of no survey that will 
permit accurate determination of what 
Negro youth hear over the radio. 

My guess is that Negro youth listen 
to the things that interest them. If 
the particular young man or woman is 
studious, he will listen to “Town Hall,” 
“Professor Quiz,” and the “European 
Round-Up.” If he is a jitterbug, his 
principal interest will be swing music. 
If he is athletic, he will tune in princi- 
pally on the sports. I doubt whether 
the radio has made a jitterbug out of 
a student or a student out of an ath- 
lete. 

It is true, of course, that many 
youth reveal external characteristics 
caused by the radio. Some of them 
talk like “gangsters,” others deliber- 
ately stutter; “Hi Yo, Silver, Away” 
is one of the most popular cries in 
boys’ camps; a few youngsters imi- 
tate Amos and Andy. (Some of us can 
remember, incidentally, the vogue that 
imitation of these two comedians once 
had among adults.) The devotees of 
these types may be the despair of their 
English teacher, but I doubt that 
many of them actually become gang- 
sters, run away to the Bad Lands of 
New Mexico or old Mexico, or be- 
come involved in the domestic and 
business predicaments of Amos and 
Andy. There was, however, consider- 
able fear that some of the devotees of 
stuttering might acquire permanent 
impediments of speech. 

There are a few programs that de- 
velop a justifiable pride in the achieve- 
ments of colored men and women, that 
discuss intelligently problems affect- 
ing the life of the Negro. But these 
constitute an infinitesimally small pro- 
portion of the total output of the ra- 
dio, Moreover, all too frequently “Ne- 
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groes will be more likely to make the 
news [broadcasts] for some humorous 
act growing out of naive ignorance 
than for educational and scientific 
contributions to culture.’””® 

Just as in the case of the press, 
omission of any reference to the Ne- 
gro in vital discussions may be even 
more harmful than the stereotyping 
of the Negro as a comedian, enter- 
tainer and servant. For example, “Dis- 
cussions of democracy take place with- 
out any recognition of the denial of 
civil, political and social rights to Ne- 
groes in our culture. Or Americanism 
is discussed as though it consisted 
purely of those peculiar contributions 
which happen to have been made by 
the Nordic portion of our population.’” 
In these latter respects, the radio fol- 
lows the pattern that is all too often 
practised in the schools, public and 
private, elementary, secondary and 
advanced, mixed, and I regret to say, 
separate. 

The educational content and value 
of the radio are probably lower than 
those of the other two agencies con- 
sidered in this paper. I make this 
statement after a careful examination 
of the so-called “educational” pro- 
grams as published by the major 
broadcasting companies and by the 
Office of Education of the United 
States government. This examination 
revealed a distressingly low allotment 
of time to the discussion of vital social 
and economic problems. I agree with 
the conclusion that “as to the effect 
of all this uproar upon the multitude 
of listeners, estimates were more diffi- 
cult to formulate than in the case of 
the moving pictures, and the best of 





® Thid., p. 28. 
‘Ibid., p. 23. 


calculations remained little more than 
guesses.” It is undoubtedly true, how- 
ever, that the din made study, con- 
templation and meditation increasing- 
ly difficult (although I understand that 
many youngsters have achieved the 
miracle of studying while the radio is 
going full blast.) Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, former president of Yale Uni- 
versity, “after serving as adviser to a 
national broadcasting concern, con- 
fessed somewhat disconsolately that 
education, even in the most diluted 
form, was a kind of waif in the radio 
storm.’ For this reason, less space is 
devoted here to the radio than to the 
press or the cinema. 


THE CINEMA 


The influence of the movies on 
American Negro youth is a subject 
that has interested me for a number 
of years. As in the case of the press 
and the radio, I know of no survey 
that has completely analyzed the 
movie with respect to American Ne- 
gro youth. But I have frequently ob- 
served the conduct of young Negroes 
in both the bourgeois and the lower- 
priced theaters in Washington and 
Atlanta, and occasionally in New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and 
Birmingham. 

“Westerns” have no great appeal to 
those who attend the Booker T., Re- 
public, Lincoln, or Howard in Wash- 
ington, the Royal and Ashby in At- 
lanta. I make an exception, however, 
for the epics of the West as con- 
trasted with the Buck Jones and Gene 
Autry “canned goods.” But “West- 
erns” do definitely appeal to those who 
attend the Broadway, the Raphael, 


Mott, Gem, Mid-City and Alamo in 


® Beard and Beard, Midpassage, II, 649-50. 
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Washington, and Eighty-One in At- 
lanta. In general, the lower the eco- 
nomic and cultural status of the au- 
dience, the less educational value is 
found in the pictures. 

While “Westerns” have a high de- 
gree of constancy, other types move 
in cycles. We have had the era of 
pie-throwing and the musical comedy, 
the gangster hero, the G-man hero and 
gangster villain, the Dead End Kids 
and the Rejuvenated Brats, the Glor- 
ifiication of the Demi-Mondaine and 
the Retribution of Damaged Goods, 
the Child Wonder and the Adolescent 
in the Throes, the Good Old American 
Family, the Glamor of War and the 
Sale of Sex. According to the survey 
made under the auspices of the Payne 
Fund, during 1920, 1925 and 1930, 
“the ‘love theme’ led all others; crime 
ranked second with a rating only two 
per cent lower in 1930; sex as biology 
came third in 1920 and 1925; comedy 
stood fourth in 1920 and 1925 and 
third in 1930, showing signs of increase 
as the economic depression deepened. 
War was at first sixth in position, but 
its position showed signs of rising as 
the world’s rearmaments expanded. . . . 
So low in the statistical scale were the 
pictures of constructive significance 
for American democracy that they 
could be easily overlooked. The heroes 
of the films, in an impressive measure, 
were ‘great lovers,’ portrayers of bio- 
logical urges, parasites, gangsters, and 
warriors engaged, under law, in killing, 
burning and destroying.’” 

But how can we judge of the effects 
of these pictures upon impressionable 
youth? We could speculate intermin- 
ably. In the meantime, one case in 


* Ibid., II, 608-09. 


point suggests a wise caution. A Can- 
adian censor board banned “Yes, My 
Darling Daughter” as deleted by the 
New York Board of Censors “and in- 
sisted on the original uncensored ver- 
sion on the ground that. the revisions 
made by the New York Board tended 
to make the film unwholesome in its 
effect.’"° The conclusions of two other 
authors who studied 1,300 college stu- 
dents should, however, be noted. They 
write: 


Another recent invention, the moving pic- 
ture, has been an important influence in 
breaking down the old sex mores. In every 
10-day period the movies now play to audi- 
ences equivalent to the total population of 
the United States. At a moderate price they 
give the man another place to which he can 
take his girl. In comparative privacy young 
couples happily hold hands while the canned 
product of Hollywood factories bears them 
off into an empyrean of super-romantic 
fantasy. The movies’ direct influence on the 
new mores through their preoccupation with 
the more star-spangled aspects of sex is gen- 
erally recognized. The crudity of the Holly- 
wood accent on sex becomes tiresome to a 
sophisticated audience. For young men and 
girls who have not yet had time to discover 
the comparative scale of values which life 
offers, the lush sensuality of these shows, 
night after night, may be very disturbing. 
The movies have taken off the bed-room 
doors for young people and turned life into 
a French peep-show." 


We must not make the mistake of 
jumping to the conclusion that the 
demonstrations by youth while in the 
cinema are earmarks of their conduct 
outside. The frenzied cries, screams, 
and yells of youth in the more unin- 
hibited theaters may, as a matter of 


% Frederick M, Thrasher, “Education versus 
Censorship,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
13:295, Ja 1940. 

1 Dorothy D. Bromley and Florence H. Britten, 
Youth and Sex, New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers, 1988, p. 12. 
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fact, be a kind of safety valve. These 
demonstrations are perhaps no more 
cause for alarm than are the yells and 
shouts at a football game. Even staid 
professors have been known to shout 
imprecations at an official who called 
back a winning touchdown play made 
by the home team. Nor should we con- 
clude that every act of rowdyism com- 
mitted by young people stems from 
something that they have seen in the 
movie. Two of my high school chums 
and I once tied to a tree a boy who 
insisted on playing with us. No movie 
suggested that act of rowdyism to us. 

I should hazard the guess that the 
movies that have the more permanent 
effect are those of an educational or 
propagandist nature. Films that are 
really educational stand out in this 
group. It has been rather gratifying to 
observe the interest of students, most 
of whom are not history majors, in 
historical films. Their value is clearly 
demonstrable. “The Tower of Lon- 
don,’ “Robin Hood,’ “The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex” have 
meant more to my students, I modest- 
ly admit, than have my “brilliant” 
lectures on the appropriate subjects. 
Discussions in class have been more 
lively than those that followed a read- 
ing assignment on the same subject. 
So convinced, even enthusiastic, am I 
about the value of these historical 
films that I favor an intelligently de- 
vised program as a definite part of our 
educational processes. 

For example, let us think of a course 
in Negro history that would include 
films portraying the life of Frederick 
Douglass, of Harriet Tubman, Booker 
T. Washington, and W. E. B. DuBois, 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture and Antonio 


Maceo, epics of Negro soldiers in all 
of the wars from the colonial period 
to the end of the first World War, the 
growth of Negro universities from the 
post-Civil-War era. If all of our Ne- 
gro universities and colleges would ap- 
propriate a certain sum for the produc- 
tion of these pictures, I feel that they 
would be making one of the most sig- 
nificant steps in the whole history of 
education. The interest of Negro youth 
in almost any type of picture in which 
Negroes play a role is according to my 
observation incontrovertible. Unfor- 
tunately, Negroes are all too frequent- 
ly relegated to the traditional rdéles 
when they appear with white actors 
and the “colored” movies, while show- 
ing commendable progress in both 
technique and acting, have on the 
whole merely followed the cycle of 
“white” movies. Incidentally, the uni- 
versity that will acquire a complete 
set of the “colored” movies will have 
an indispensable socia) document. 
Of slightly less significance, perhaps, 
is the film with a sociological or eco- 
nomic message—whether good or bad. 
“Ninotchka” is probably a much more 
effective vehicle against Communism 
than the strident labors of the Dies 
Committee. “Fury” and “They Must 
Not Forget” were extremly effective 
arguments against lynching. “Black 
Fury” told a more vivid story of the 
class struggle than a dozen tomes. 
Many young Negroes who have not 
read The Grapes of Wrath will see 
the film. Suppose a faithful version of 
Native Son were to be produced! 
The schools are definitely failing to 
take advantage of this marvelous aid. 
Perhaps one reason is the fact that 
it is probably the most potent force 
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for social change that has yet been 


devised. 
CoNCLUSION 


It is evident that I believe that we 
can not at this time accurately or even 
approximately evaluate the influence 
of these three informal and non-school 
agencies on American Negro youth. 
We know what these agencies offer. 
But we do not know, especially in the 
case of the press and the radio, what 
youth read and hear. And if we knew, 
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we should have difficulty in determin- 
ing the influence of each or of the 
three together. About all that we can 
conclude is this: No one of these three 
agencies utilizes to the best advantage 
its potential opportunities for good. 
Even if we can not determine accu- 
rately what these values are, we 
should begin at once a program that 
will utilize these agencies to the fullest 
in promoting a better and fuller life 
for American youth and for all of the 
American people. 

















Cuapter XVII 


INFORMAL AND NONSCHOOL AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF NEGRO YOUTH: A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Lioyp A. Cook 


Part II of the Yearbook has defined 
the youth-serving programs of various 
nonschool agencies, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., Scouts, N.A.A.C.P., Negro 
Youth Congress, church and govern- 
ment, and it has estimated the influ- 
ence of press, radio and movies. Chap- 
ters have stressed agency history, de- 
velopment of youth work, number of 
persons served, present aims and meth- 
ods, felt limitations and needed im- 
provements. As a rule, writers have 
been informative rather than doctrin- 
aire, broadly human rather than nar- 
rowly racial, youth-minded rather 
than agency-centered. Beyond doubt, 
they have made significant contribu- 
tions to an understanding of the 
“youth problem” and of informal edu- 
cation. 

To write a critical summary of these 
chapters is not easy. No attempt can 
be made to explore a number of entic- 
ing leads, or to restate a mass of factual 
data, or even to guard generalizations 
by the usual cautions. On the contrary, 
we shall try simply to coordinate view- 
points and values selected as import- 
ant, and in so doing sugest a frame of 
reference in which these and other 
items may find a richer meaning. Each 
chapter implies that we live today in 
a new and different world, but no 
author described this world or stated 
his assumptions about it. This is not 
to be taken as a criticism, for pre- 
sumably this job has been done in 
Part I, yet the point at issue dare not 
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be ignored. As one conceives the world, 
so will he seek to plan education. 
Hence we shall start with one version 
of what is happening to us as a people. 


CHANGING SociaAL SCENE 


We live today in a nation of great 
size, vast natural resources, spectacu- 
lar material progress, chronic un- 
employment, unbelievable economic 
want, and gross racial inequalities. 
With gadget added to gadget, with 
fortune piled on fortune, we live none- 
theless in a jittery universe. No sane 
person pretends to understand its con- 
fusions, yet some insight can be had 
by projecting trends of change on their 
community backgrounds. In long run 
perspective, we are moving from a 
nation of small rural units to a nation 
of massive urban-industrial aggre- 
gates. We are moving from primary to 
secondary modes of living. 

Over the long stretch of our historic 
past we have been a country people. 
We dwelt then on the land, and the 
land was tied to a town center. Per- 
sons of these origins will understand 
when I call this community a percep- 
tual entity. One could grasp its forms 
and norms of living through the senses 
—see, hear, touch, and smell them. 
The area itself was small, its people 
fairly homogeneous, its culture stable 
and unchanging, its associations neigh- 
borly and intimate. That its democ- 
racy seldom included outgroup mem- 
bers does not alter the picture. Ne- 
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groes, for example, while treated as 
inferior, had a definite and accepted 
place in the status system. 

To note that this scene has changed 
is to state a commonplace. Under the 
impact of forces too elusive for brief 
analysis, the old primary community 
has tended to disappear. In its place 
stands the great city, with its hetero- 
genous masses, its impersonal institu- 
tions, its imponderable social dis- 
tances. While urban dwellers must co- 
ordinate their actions, they do not as 
a rule know each other as whole per- 
sons. Rather, they stand in the rela- 
tion of utilities to one another— 
butcher, baker, preacher, teacher. 
Moreover, in the modern city neigh- 
bors tend to become nigh-dwellers, and 
nigh-dwellers at best are statistics, at 
worst irritations. 


NEEDs or YOUTH 


Thus the world has changed, and 
for none of us as much as for young 
people. Education provides a ready 
example. In the primary community 
of a generation or so ago, schools were 
relatively unimportant. Education was 
a function of the total situation— 
homes, farms, shops, churches, clubs, 
informal social gatherings and the like. 
Young people learned by taking part 
in the activities defined as appropriate 
to their age, sex, and social position. 
They traveled this road with ease and 
naturalness, arriving at last at adult 
status. 

If recent studies in child sociology 
show anything worth recording, it is 
the extent to which the above situation 
has altered. Youth are notably ignor- 
ant concerning their home communi- 
ties. They are definitely shut away 
from the routine pursuits of their 


elders. Like adults in general, they are 
unable to experience the realities on 
which they must make decisions, for 
between them and the end-products of 
their actions stands an array of agen- 
cies, institutions and officers. Youth 
not unnaturally feel a deep, in- 
growing sense of frustration. 

To these findings should be added 
another significant generalization. We 
know now as never before that the de- 
velopment of an effective personality 
demands that the child expand the 
scope of his group participation from 
the family, to play associations, school 
classes, work pursuits, etc. “He must 
feel that he is important in these 
groupings,’ writes Prescott,’ “and 
that he is valued.” Without this sense 
of “belonging,” the child is likely to 
become a problem to himself and to 
others. 

It is this situation with which all 
educational agencies must deal. Out 
of it, by some process or other, edu- 
eators derive “the needs of youth” 
and, by implication at least, “the func- 
tions of education’? and to it all 
youth-serving agencies must adapt on 
penalty of ultimate extinction in a 
competitive struggle for existence. 

Authors of chapters in this section 
would probably accept this preface to 
their work. At any rate, they speak 
the language of modern progressive 
education in refering to such needs as 
“social participation,” “inner secur- 
ity,” “group solidarity,” and “a con- 
viction about the kind of society which 
is best for human beings.” They speak, 
too, of youth needs at a more earthly 

1Daniel A. Prescott, Emotions and the Educa- 
tive Process. Washington; D. C., American Council 
si oh ft ieee that yak other bases for 


a theory of education, such as the nature and 
growth of the individual as a physical organism. 
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level—jobs, housing, schooling, citizen- 
ship, and recreation. 

A point to note in passing concerns 
the derivation of these alleged needs. 
In no chapter under review does one 
find a definite procedure for securing 
from young people a statement of 
their felt needs, interests, life prob- 
lems, ete., or for passing on the valid- 
ity of such data, or classifying these 
materials under systematic categories. 
Per contra, it would appear that 
agency heads have sensed trends and 
conditions in some less open and direct 
manner, and they have reshaped their 
programs accordingly. This is espe- 
cially true of the Y.M.C.A., with its 
96 years of history, less the case with 
newer government agencies such as 
CCC and NYA which were devised to 
meet what was thought of as a depres- 
sion emergency, and even less valid 
possibly for the Boy Scouts, with its 
continued emphasis on _ character 
building via verbalized symbols and 
formalized virtues. 


AGENCY PROGRAMS 


Aside from sheer organizational his- 
tory, the bulk of writing on informal 
educational agencies is devoted to a 
description of program. Two major 
techniques for meeting youth needs are 
evident. One is group work, taking 
such forms as classes, forums, councils, 
games, sports, handicrafts, and infor- 
mal gatherings. The other, of lesser 
use and emphasis, is individual guid- 
ance, including counseling and job 
placement. In addition to these educa- 
tional methods, agency concern often 
embraces private aid to the needy, re- 
form of local community conditions, 
the creation of public opinion, and the 
expansion of youth-serving facilities. 


From the viewpoint of educational 
sociology, agency history as detailed 
in these articles leaves much to be 
desired. Institutions, as usually de- 
fined, are instruments for the satisfac- 
tion of human needs. Some, like all 
of those under consideration, are de- 
liberately invented and thus are dated. 
They arise in some “crisis” in collec- 
tive life, some break down in custom- 
ary action, and pass through a cycle of 
development. Each institution has a 
set of purposes, a personnel of officers, 
a structure of ingroup relations, and a 
clientele to be served. It may have a 
universal aspect, yet is in the main a 
locality pattern. It is shaped in part 
by the pressures of its immediate en- 
vironment. 

If youth agencies were studied from 
this angle, we would want to know, first 
of all, the “crisis” which produced 
them. Under an expanding economy, 
as instanced in the old primary com- 
munity, the CCC, NYA, federal Jun- 
ior Employment Service, 4-H clubs, 
New Farmers of America, and still 
other organizations would never have 
come into being. Conversely, a con- 
tracted economy, with its permanent 
unemployment, rural-urban differen- 
tials, high mobility and increasing 
complexity, would in theory originate 
the kinds of services named above. 

To illustrate this point, young peo- 
ple are claimed by the public school 
for perhaps sixteen years of their life. 
At the expiration of this term, they are 
released into “life,” as the commence- 
ment orator so dramatically states. 
But what this “old world” product 
does not see with sufficient clarity is 
that our culture is no longer grooved 
to receive the young as it was in his 
day. There is, for example, no moder- 
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ately certain sequence of job, mar- 
riage, a family, and community in- 
tegration in terms of leisure time 
interests, child care, property owner- 
ship, ete. It is this gap between school 
and “life” which informal educational 
agencies are trying in some manner to 
bridge. 

Since Negroes are people they must 
hurdle the barriers facing all youth. 
But crises of this nature leave out 
of reckoning the strains and tensions 
which are, in a sense, deliberately cre- 
ated by minority groups in their strug- 
gle for status. This is the special con- 
cern of several papers, especially the 
chapter by Professor John Lovell. It 
would be interesting to rework the 
data, to which this author and others 
had access, from the standpoint of a 
social movement. Arising from a con- 
dition of social unrest, an organization 
is gradually evolved through a series 
of steps. These steps include a philoso- 
phy which justifies the movement, of- 
fensive tactics, defensive practices, 
leadership, group morale, and a cam- 
paign to capture a presumably fair- 
minded but disinterested public. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PROGRAM 


Whether or not the author of a given 
chapter is an agency representative, he 
apparently believes in the program 
about which he writes and would wel- 
come its expansion and improvement. 
In general, agency needs were defined 
as lack of funds, of buildings and 
equipment, of community support, and 
of “leadership.” In some respects, the 
South appeared to be the major prob- 
lem area, although it should be said 
that impressive concrete examples of 
agency work and progress were cited 
from this region. The age range 16 or 


18 to 24 was reported by two authors 
as the most difficult to interest, a judg- 
ment with which most readers will 
agree, 

To these issues and problems, we 
may add a few observations relative 
to the purely educational phases of 
these programs. Bluntly put, it seems 
likely that most agencies could im- 
prove their work by greater attention 
to at least five points: 


1. Securing a more adequately 
trained staff of administrative 
and professional leaders, who 
would in turn instruct and super- 
vise lay and part-time workers. 

2. The training needed embraces the 
newer purposes and procedures 
now prevalent in leading schools 
of education and social work, and 
it should in fact combine the two 
in a new synthesis. 

3. Greater use should be made of 
community resources, including 
trips to agencies, local speakers, 
observation and participation in 
ongoing social processes, and uses 
of life materials. 

4, There should be more local and 
less national planning, more 
youth control in policy making 
and less adult dictation, more 
community concern and _less 
agency determination. 

5. Where conditions warrant, any 
youth agency should take the in- 
itiative in organizing a commu- 
nity council in which all agencies 
share. Such councils have func- 
tioned effectively in fund raising, 
program planning, and in-service 
staff education. 


AGENCIES OF Mass IMPRESSION 


Perhaps it is not unfair to say that 
the weakest part of this section of the 
Ycarbook is the material on the press, 
radio and movies. In the first place, 
only one chapter could be given to 
these influences. More important, the 
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writer makes little or no use of recent, 
highly competent research in estimat- 
ing the effects of these agencies on 
children. The reference here is to the 
work of Thurstone, Blumer, Renshaw, 
Cantril, Lazarsfield, Wilson, and 
others. 

This criticism would be irrelevant 
were it argued that Negro youth are 
conditioned solely, or even chiefly, by 
Negro newspapers and magazines, Ne- 
gro radio programs and movies. While 
this may be true, it is contrary to the 
present writer’s experience. For in- 
stance, in an unpublished survey of 
500 sixth grade pupils in an Ohio bi- 
racial community, we found only mi- 
nor differences between races in re- 
spect to “time-use” habits, favorite 
“stars” and other characters, symboli- 
cal and overt reactions. Where color 
lines are more tightly drawn, findings 
might be otherwise, yet it should be 
noted that children in such areas have 
limited access to the agencies under 
discussion. 

Time was when character-building 
organizations, especially those under 
church leadership, fought the above 
social forces as subtle works of the 
devil. This scolding, preaching attitude 
has died hard, where it has died at all, 
and reminders are found in several 
chapters. Another approach to. this 
problem is to recognize that anything 
to which children pay such close atten- 
tion as they do to movies, for example, 
must fill some fundamental need in 
their life. By the same reasoning, this 
influence must be a potent molder of 


attitudes and conduct. Our problem is 
to ferret out cause and effect relations, 
evaluate learnings in light of our 
ideals concerning children, and then 
institute a guidance program. 

In conclusion, I want briefly to sug- 
gest the need for new orientations in 
research in this field. We have had 
surveys almost ad nauseum, surveys of 
job opportunities, school retardation, 
Sunday school attendance, reading in- 
terests, comic preferences, movie going 
and radio listening. We do not need 
more fact-binding of this type as much 
as we ned to explore new and promis- 
ing leads. 

To illustrate the point, reference has 
been made to youth’s diminishing op- 
portunities to play a responsible part 
in the adult world. When this first be- 
came evident, we wondered why young 
people were not more disorganized 
than they appeared to be. They gave 
evidence of frustration but also of 
a resilience which we could not ex- 
plain. Two research leads have now 
been tentatively defined for further 
study. Once a youngster bumps against 
the barriers excluding him from par- 
ticipation in the real-life concerns of 
his elders, he may resort to the age-old 
practice of dramatizing his aches and 
pains, hopes and aspirations. Or, sec- 
ondly, he may go around the barriers, 
so to speak, by way of the movies, 
radio, and printed page. That is, he 
may find in these media a release of 
tension, a sense of belonging, a form 
of education, denied him in our in- 
creasingly depersonalized world. 








Cuapter XVIII 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FOR NEGROES 


Euuis O. Knox 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study is to ex- 
plain the operation of influences re- 
sponsible for the establishment and 
maintenance of secondary educational 
programs for Negroes. It is intended 
that such an integrated background 
may serve as a valuable basis upon 
which to project problems incident to 
his secondary education. The basic 
concern is with an interpretation of 
the chief forces and human attitudes 
that were responsible for the develop- 
ment during certain eras, rather than a 
strictly chronological account. Further, 
because the development of general 
educational programs for Negroes 
should be the resultant of the same 
forces as other American educational 
programs, it is proposed to indicate 
and evaluate significant differences. 
For convenience the study is divided 
into four parts, the colonial period, 
the national period before the Civil 
War, the Reconstruction Era, and the 
Twentieth Century program. 

During the school year 1933-34, 
there were at least 2,397 public and 
private high schools for Negroes en- 
rolling some 351,946 students.’ The 
number of public high’ schools in- 
creased from 64 in 1915-16 to 2,305 in 
1935. In spite of a phenomenal growth 
of secondary education facilities for 
Negroes, available studies evidence 


1David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Statis- 
tics of the Education of Negroes, 1933-34 and 
1935-36, Bulletin 1938, No. 13, Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Education, 1938, p. 8. 
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that opportunities afforded are still 
inadequate. This can be demonstrated 
in many ways, an important one being 
a comparison of pupil-teacher ratio of 
Negro and white children in the same 
area. A study of conditions in 1930, 
reveals that in 16 Southern states, for 
each white high school teacher there 
were 60 “potential” high school pu- 
pils, while for each Negro high school 
teacher there were 211 “potential” 
high school pupils. An explanation of 
this as shown by a study of the back- 
ground of Negro secondary education 
should be highly functional. 

Educational programs for Negroes, 
in spite of saltatory characteristics, 
did not like Topsy, “just grow.” A 
proper perspective requires a_ start 
wherever American education started, 
upon the assumption that the ultimate 
should and must be identical. If dis- 
parities are found at the inception, 
which graphically would reveal wide 
linear divergencies, today we should 
find definite evidences of convergences. 
The American Negro is the product of 
America’s culture in every sense. His 
educational heritage is America’s edu- 
cational heritage. A concern for early 
deficiencies in educational opportuni- 
ties are as important as early pro- 
visions, if the historian’s task is prop- 
erly undertaken. 


THE COLONIAL ERA 


The European heritages responsible 
for the beginnings of American educa- 
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tional programs were largely English. 
The colonial migrants from other Eu- 
ropean nations were not unlike the 
English in seeking religious and po- 
litical freedom, more favorable oppor- 
tunities for gaining a livelihood, and 
escape from embarrassment in their na- 
tive lands. In addition, all possessed 
educational viewpoints in keeping with 
the doctrines which had been promul- 
gated by the Protestant Reformers, 
who were basically concerned with ob- 
jectives that would make for spiritual 
regeneration. They believe that the 
Bible should be the guide of everyone, 
with the corollary that everyone 
should be taught to read. Beyond that 
simple principle there was little, in 
the beginning, that motivated the col- 
onists to be concerned with any educa- 
tional programs beyond the needs of 
their immediate households.? 
Throughout the colonial period, 
where formal educational institutions 
were established, they became instru- 
ments of class and denominational 
preservation. Secondary education, 
whether the Latin grammar school or 
the academy, was for the elect of the 
higher and the striving middle classes. 
The Negroes, Indians and the poor 
whites comprised a very low level of 
masses. Opportunities for secondary 
education for those groups were non- 
existent. They had no funds for self- 
education on any level, and public 
interest in them as wards was only to 
the extent of rendering them good 
workers. The first educational law in 
the New World to ever mention such 
groups, the Virginia Law of 1620, was 
enacted so as to increase the oppor- 
tunities for laborious services. Like- 
"2 Frank P. Graves, A Student’s History of Edu- 
coton, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937, p. 


256, 


wise the school program of Samuel 
Thomas in Goose Creek Parish, South 
Carolina, in 1695, through religion as 
a vehicle, was to enhance the value of 
the Negro as a worker. 

The most important agency to en- 
gage in instructing the Negroes during 
the entire colonial period was the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, organized in 
England in 1701. The agency had no 
formal secondary school program, 
and was projected as a rival to that 
of the Jesuits in Spanish and French 
colonies who held that Christian Ne- 
groes were better laborers, and thus 
taught their slaves to read and write. 
The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel succeeded in training both Ne- 
gro teachers and preachers before the 
Revolution. Though their training was 
not secondary in the formal sense, it 
was at least advanced. Individuals 
who helped to advance programs for 
Negroes similar to those of the So- 
ciety, were Elias Neu in New York in 
1704, and Thomas Bacon in Maryland 
in 1750.2 Anthony Benezet, a Quaker 
abolitionist, started a school for col- 
ored in Philadelphia in 1750, and in 
1774 the Abolitionists Society of Phil- 
adelphia established a similar school. 
Negroes who evidenced the benefits 
of advanced educational programs 
were Phyllis Wheatley and Primus 
Hall in Boston, John Chavis, who was 
educated at Princeton, Thomas Fuller, 
a noted mathematician, Benjamin 
Bannecker of Maryland, and Richard 
Allen who arganized the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Therefore, during the colonial pe- 


8 Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the Ne- 
gro Prior to 1861, Washington, D.C.: The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1919, p. 81. 
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riod even though the influence re- 
sponsible for formal secondary educa- 
tion did not operate to elevate Negroes 
as a group, individual Negroes, either 
through their own initiative or that of 
kindly disposed benefactors, gained 
positions of prominence and leadership 
due to their advanced educational at- 
tainments. 


THE Earty NATIONAL PERIOD 


The influences making for the es- 
tablishment of a new national govern- 
ment ushered in an era of social as well 
as political innovations. New concerns 
for social welfare caused a great edu- 
cational awakening. Statesmen includ- 
ing Washington, Adams, Jefferson and 
Jay eloquently defined educational 
needs for a democratic nation.‘ The 
patriots responsible for our new nation 
had seen fit to vest powers of govern- 
ment in the hands of the people, on 
the assumption that the people them- 
selves possessed sufficient capacity to 
rule. To justify the assumption they 
had embraced the doctrine of “Indefi- 
nite Perfectibility” of the human race. 
They now faced the responsibility of 
equipping the citizens of the new re- 
public with adequate civic virtues in 
order to eliminate the weaknesses of 
a traditional social order. Education 
of the masses became an obligation 
of the government, and La Chalotais’ 
proposals of a national school system 
for France, suggested a pattern of 
schools for each state, and before the 
Civil War every state, except those in 
the South, had inaugurated a system 
of public schools even though they 
were primarily on the elementary 
level. 

*V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American 


Thought, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Vol. 
I, passim. 


The single influence more responsi- 
ble than any other for the revolution- 
ary social changes during the period 
was the American form of Europe’s 
new philosophy of Romanticism. Old 
religious tenets were revised, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and his follow- 
ers convulsed America with a senti- 
mental emotionalism that replaced al- 
most the last vestige of rationalism. 
Former social, economic and political 
viewpoints were discarded, and citi- 
zenship was considered the right of 
every man. Public education was not 
the only phenomenal social reform. 
Education for women and the aboli- 
tion of slavery were also championed, 
and proposals of educational opportu- 
nities for Negroes soon followed. 

When our national government was 
formed (1790), there were 757,181 Ne- 
groes in the United States.’ A total 
of 697,624 were slaves, and 59,557 
were free. In New England, where 
slavery was unprofitable, there was a 
ratio of approximately 5 free Negroes 
to 1 slave, with a total of 16,822. In 
the South there were more than 5 
slaves to every free Negro, a total of 
566,196 in all. And in the South, where 
there existed a “no business of the 
state” attitude toward education car- 
ried over from colonial days, there was 
added vigorous advocacy of states 
rights and a determination to crush 
abolition proponents and their pro- 
jected educational attempts. Natu- 
rally then, the progressive educational 
influences previously described which 
explain the rise of public schools, were 
for the most part repulsed for both 
races in the South. To add potency 
to their attacks on abolition propa- 








5 Monroe N. Work, Negro Yearbook, 1912, 
Tuskegee Institute: Negro Year Book Publishing 
Co., Tuskegee, Alabama. 
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ganda, some Southern states passed 
laws forbidding slaves to be taught at 
all, and free Negroes were frequently 
prohibited from either teaching or 
preaching. 

Therefore, the story of secondary 
education for Negroes before the Civil 
War is brief. Philanthropists, aboli- 
tion advocates, and missionaries im- 
bued with the doctrine of Romanti- 
cism, were largely responsible for run- 
ning the South’s educational blockade. 
Only a few free Negroes attended pub- 
lie schools where states permitted, and 
still fewer reached the secondary 
grades. The most noteworthy philan- 
thropic agencies were a City School 
Society which promoted a manumis- 
sion school in New York in 1786, and 
the African colonizationists who em- 
phasized advanced education for Ne- 
groes. Leaders of this latter movement 
advocated teaching Negroes “mechan- 
ic arts, agriculture, science, and Bib- 
lical Literature” in order to prepare 
them for “civil offices in Liberia and 
Hayti.”* In 1817 these leaders opened 
a “four year” school in New Jersey 
for “African Youth” who showed “tal- 
ent, discretion and piety, and were 
able to read and write.”’ Most of the 
colonizationists’ success, opposed by 
abolitionists because of the former’s 
expatriate principles, were among in- 
dividual Negroes. Doctors William 
Taylor and Fleet were among the 
earliest to complete secondary educa- 
tion, and later medical colleges. Gar- 
rison Draper was enabled to study 
law, and to pass the Maryland Bar 
in 1856. 

The Quakers were exceptionally lib- 
eral toward higher educational pro- 





* Carter G. Woodson, op. cit., p. 258. 
‘Ibid., p. 258, 


grams for Negroes. They aided Myr- 
tilla Miner to continue the work of 
her academy for colored girls in the 
District of Columbia before 1860. In 
1852 an Institute for Colored Youth 
was opened in Philadelphia County, 
which emphasized higher literary 
training. Following the examples es- 
tablished, additional institutions were 
opened with programs of secondary 
grades leading to work of a collegiate 
level. These included Avery College at 
Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, pri- 
vately endowed by Reverend Avery, 
and incorporated in 1849; Ashmum 
Institute, now Lincoln University, 
supported by Presbyterians, and in- 
corporated in 1854; and, Wilberforce 
University in Ohio, supported by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and in- 
corporated in 1856. The latter institu- 
tion was taken over in 1862 by the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and was the first higher institution to 
be entirely controlled by Negroes. 

It can be seen that the forces of 
Liberalism and Nationalism, responsi- 
ble for the American provisions of 
public schools did practically nothing 
for the masses of Negroes in the South. 
In that section, political concepts of 
“states rights” and economic programs 
based upon the institution of slavery, 
resulted in progressive influences in 
other American sections becoming a 
boomerang, which not only failed to 
publicly provide for Negro education, 
but by public action prevented private 
interest from so doing. Romantic con- 
cepts, however, motivated philan- 
thropically inclined abolitionists and 
colonizationists to provide even sec- 
ondary and higher instruction for the 
Negro. In addition to institutions 
started by the more significant organ- 
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ized activities referred to above, ef- 
forts of a secondary educational char- 
acter were launched by the Oblate Sis- 
ters of Providence who opened St. 
Francis Academy for Colored Girls 
in Baltimore as early as 1824. Also, 
the Cheyney School for Teachers, at 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania, was started 
in 1837 through the provisions of the 
will of Richard Humphries, an ex- 
slave holder. 

Furthermore, men began to reason 
together about the moral evils of slav- 
ery, and the treatment accorded Ne- 
groes, It was argued that sufficient 
education could make the Negro a 
good citizen. Discussion spread to col- 
leges, and the fact that Negroes were 
permitted opportunities for secondary 
and higher educational training is evi- 
denced by such records as those of 
John B. Russwurm, the first Negro 
college graduate, who finished Bow- 
doin in 1828; and that Western Re- 
serve, Oberlin, Lane Seminary, Han- 
over, Harvard University Medical 
School, Dartmouth and Rush Medical 
College were among leading higher 
institutions which had Negro gradu- 
ates before 1850. In 1844 Reverend 
Hiram 8. Gillmore founded the Cin- 
cinnati Colored High School, and in 
1853 the first normal school for colored 
teachers was established in New York 
City. 

Primarily, all secondary education 
for Negroes before the Civil War 
was due to social reforms. It remained 
for the Civil War and its aftermath 
to set forth influences producing new 
political and social programs intended 
to aid in the economic salvation of the 
race. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA 

With the close of the Civil War the 
struggle for absolute supremacy of the 
individual states ended, and the limi- 
tations of “states rights” were finally 
established. However, the price paid 
for the dissipation of political differ- 
ences was very high, and the political 
reconstruction demanded of the South 
required a corresponding social recon- 
struction but at the expense of an 
economically demoralized people. 

The nation as a whole, however, was 
now enabled to release enthusiasms for 
educational reforms that had been de- 
layed by the war. Shortly thereafter, 
frontier fortunes and the rise of big 
business, emphasized the need for ag- 
ricultural and industrial instruction on 
the higher educational levels. The 
Morrill Act of 1862 legally supported 
this emphasis, and the Kalamazoo de- 
cision legally established the second- 
ary school. Consequently, the new 
educational interest made for an un- 
precedented curricular expansion and 
standardization. But, where economic 
and political conditions permitted this 
in the North and West, by the same 
token it was prevented in the South. 

Further, the political reconstruction 
of the South was dictated from with- 
out. It was ordered on the assumption 
that universal suffrage for all men, in- 
cluding the recently made freemen, 
would establish a truer democracy. In 
the beginning it was not foreseen that 
as the South had exploited the Negro 
economically for two centuries, “scala- 
wags” and “carpet baggers” would now 
politically exploit the South. And, as 
political evils increased, so economic 
distress increased. The bankrupt 
South, with the confiscation of invest- 
ment in slaves, was forced to enter 
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into a vicious cycle of borrowing funds 
by mortgaging crops even before they 
were planted. Tenant farming with its 
evils became established, because 
crops once mortgaged had to be 
planted, and some plan devised for as- 
suring the cultivation of every avail- 
able acre. Therefore, the day of large 
plantations disappeared, and with it 
the rigid class distinctions of the pre- 
viously slave-holding South. 

The time had arrived when private 
schols for the few would no longer 
suffice. Also, all the states, to be re- 
admitted to the union, had to repeal 
their laws forbidding the education of 
the Negro. Some states, including Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Tennessee and Tex- 
as, even passed legislation making it 
necessary to establish schools for both 
races. 

The reconstruction plan imposed on 
the Southern states in 1868, disfran- 
chised Southern white men who had 
voluntarily fought against the Union. 
This was especially obnoxious with the 
freedmen having been given the right 
to vote. In many states the govern- 
ment was now turned over to the scal- 
awags, carpet baggers and Negroes. 
This combine passed, what later 
proved to be, most impractical public 
education laws between 1867 and 1876. 
Aside from social stigma, the impov- 
erished Southerners, who up until this 
time had indulged “government 
hands-off” educational policies, could 
not finance public programs had they 
desired. Furthermore, the conserva- 
tive South long before the Civil War 
had opposed any more than barely 
necessary tax programs for any type 
of public service. Tax-supported 
schools were now doubly onerous, and 
engendered a spirit of material dis- 


trust between the government and the 
people. 

However, the laws had virtues and 
the basic assumptions underlying 
them, that literacy on the part of the 
Negro would increase his possibility 
of economic potency, were valid. At 
least some type of public school was 
opened in every state for Negroes, and 
white children were now permitted to 
attend tax-supported schools without 
the taint of charity and pauperism.® 
Also, the break with tradition was 
salutary and the Southerners on their 
return to power in 1876, continued the 
public education beginnings as far as 
their funds would permit. 

The Freedmens Bureau is responsi- 
ble for establishing successful prece- 
dents of government-supported schools 
for Negroes in the South between 1865 
and 1870. However, the actual begin- 
ning of general education for Negroes 
in the South dates from 1861 when 
the American Missionary Association 
established the first day school for 
freedmen at Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia. This school laid the foundation 
for the Hampton Institute. In 1862 
four schools were started in Virginia, 
two in North Carolina and one in 
South Carolina. During the same year 
schools were established in Arkansas 
by direction of General Grant, and 
after the Emancipation Proclamation 
Negro schools were rapidly started in 
all parts of the South by the federal 
armies. It remained for the Bureau, 
however, to more adequately cope 
with the problem. Emancipated illit- 
erates were rapidly becoming the prey 
of contagious diseases, and degenerat- 
isle a ee eee eee 


Education, New York: Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications. 
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ing into hordes of thieves maddened 
by hunger and inadequate physical 
protection. The South must be saved 
and in five years the Bureau estab- 
lished 4,239 schools, employed 9,037 
teachers, taught 247,333 pupils and 
expended $3,521,936 of bureau funds 
supplemented by $1,572,287 from co- 
operating benevolent associations. The 
schools were primarily elementary, al- 
though higher education was also be- 
gun under the auspices of the bureau.® 
The General Superintendent of Edu- 
cation reported in 1877 that 581 stu- 
dents were enrolled in eleven “high or 
normal” schools.*° Even though the 
terms were used to designate the entire 
educational situation in given locali- 
ties, they permit the inference that 
there was a definite lifting of levels of 
instruction toward the secondary 
school level. 

From 1,323,605 Negroes enrolled in 
public schools in ten Southern states 
in 1875, the enrollment had increased 
to 3,318,964 in 1895. In five years pe- 
riods beginning with 1875, the increase 
in per cent was 33.5, 67.2, 118.4 and 
150.7." In 1896 there were for Negroes 
in the South, 178 schools, 40,127 stu- 
dents, 1,626 teachers, school property 
valued at $7,524,948 and an annual in- 
come of $11,117,569. Approximately 
one-third or 13,563 students were at- 
tending high schools.’? 

However, the period of actual de- 
velopment of secondary education for 
Negroes was delayed until after 1900. 

® Monroe N. Work, Negro Year Book, 1931-82, 
op. cit., p. 196. 

”D. O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the Ne- 
Sssien, We, G08. caw ‘Sark: Goleocbie tnssecaliy, 
1934, p. 46. 

Sapte te he. taaclowe seca Gea Man eae 
Prentice Hall, 1934, p. 89. 
2Ullin W. Leavell, Philanthropy in Negro 


Education, N ashville : George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1930, 9:57. 





The exact number of Negro secondary 
schools before that time is not 
known.'® Elementary education had 
to be provided first. Three pre-Civil 
War colleges, with secondary school 
programs (Cheyney, Lincoln and Wil- 
berforce) continued to operate. In 
addition, religious and Northern phil- 
anthropic interest founded fifty col- 
leges for Negroes before 1900. In the 
beginning the term college connoted 
little other than an intention on the 
part of the founders to raise the level 
instruction. In stages, from their be- 
ginnings until the early twentieth cen- 
tury the institutions first provided 
good elementary, next secondary, and 
later college programs. The same is 
true for twenty publicly supported 
colleges (mostly land-grant), after 
1890, and twelve privately endowed 
institutions. 

The story of these colleges is in a 
large measure the history of second- 
ary education in America before 1900. 
The religious and philanthropic pio- 
neers had to support institutions 
slowly progressing to meet advancing 
educational standards on all levels. On 
the other hand, the public school pro- 
gram, insufficiently financed by an 
economically demoralized South, had 
to develop elementary education suc- 
cessfully, before secondary schools 
could become profitable. In short, Ne- 
gro education between 1865 and 1900 
was so engaged with primary educa- 
tion programs and civically habilitat- 
ing the Negro that there was little 
need and very little funds for second- 
ary education. The influence making 
for expansion and _ stabilization of 

18 Edward E. Redeay, County Training Schools 
and Publie Secondary Education for Negroes in 


the South, Washington, D.C.: The John F, Slater 
Fund, 1935. 
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American schools in general, found 
the South as a whole, and the Negro 
in particular, in a state of adverse 
circumstances. 


Tue TWENTIETH CENTURY 


It required the passage of more 
than a quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury for the United States to gain any 
degree of universal education. The de- 
gree is modified by a lack of adequacy 
of educational facilities, which is very 
pronounced when viewed compara- 
tively for different geographical areas, 
and for different racial groups. Re- 
gardless of this consideration, there 
has been a marked increase in public 
school opportunities and enrollment 
since the beginning of the century. At 
present, public schools enroll more 
than 88 per cent of all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and seven- 
teen, and public funds furnish about 
80 per cent of all school expenditures. 

Increased enrollments have been 
especially significant on the second- 
ary school level. The enrollments on 
that level have practically doubled 
during each decade between 1890 and 
1900. During the former year the num- 
ber of secondary school pupils, public 
and private, was 6.7 per cent of the 
total number of youths between the 
ages of 14 and 17. During the present 
century similar percentages are 1900, 
14.4; 1910, 16.6; 1920, 37.9; and, 1930, 
51.1. By 1930 there were 25,000 public 
high schools, and approximately 
7,000,000 enrollees."* 

There have been significant influ- 
ences responsible for the growth of 
secondary education during the twen- 





. “Carl A. Jessen, Trends in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Washington: Government Printing Office, 
Bulletin 1937, No. 2, Office of Education, p. 1. 


tieth century. Increased interest from 
a secondary school-conscious public 
has resulted in increased funds for 
support by both state and federal gov- 
ernments. The federal government has 
shown a new liberality and interest 
through the passage of such legisla- 
tion as the Smith-Lever Act (1914), 
the Smith-Hughes Act (1917), and 
quite recently the George-Deen Act. 
Two New Deal Agencies give further 
evidence of the federal government’s 
participation in secondary education. 
Figures reveal that about 50 per cent 
of the enrollees in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps are at the high school 
level, and even though formal instruc- 
tion is entirely voluntary, two-fifths 
of those eligible are formally enrolled 
in high school courses. Also, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, through 
monthly payments, enables 280,000 
students to attend high schools.*® 
Since 1917, each state has had com- 
pulsory school laws, evidencing the 
state government’s interest in the so- 
cial and physical welfare of all its 
youth. Advanced concepts of our eco- 
nomic security have resulted in pro- 
tective labor laws, and industry and 
agriculture both have revealed a need 
for more highly trained workmen. 
Leaders today recognize that the ever 
increasing complexity of our social 
structure makes it desirable for every 
youth to gain more than a mere ele- 
mentary education for successful so- 
cial adaptation. Secondary school 
standardization agencies and national 
professional and subject matter or- 
ganizations have rendered valuable 
services during the last two decades by 
informing the school on the one hand, 


Carl A. Jessen, op. cit., p. 16. 
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and the public on the other, what each 
could and should expect of the other. 

Even the south, during the twen- 
tieth century, has made creditable 
progress in the establishment and 
maintenance of public school programs, 
in spite of its relatively low ability to 
support education. In 1930 the total 
yearly income per school child 5 to 
17 years of age in thirteen Southern 
states averaged $872, or approximate- 
ly two fifths of the national average 
of $2,171.° The total expenditures 
of funds for secondary education in 
eleven states with separate schools for 
the same year was $14,250,153.1" 

It is unfortunate that all available 
facts indicate that the insufficiency of 
funds to support public education in 
the South has impeded the progress of 
educational programs for Negroes, and 
especially secondary education, much 
more seriously than for whites, even 
relatively considered. As indicated 
earlier in this study, no accurate state- 
ment of the availability of Negro sec- 
ondary education before 1900 can be 
made. In fact the period of growth of 
high schools for Negroes began in 
1915 when the benefits of private 
philanthropy in subsidizing public 
funds began to be evidenced. In 1916 
Southern states reported a total of 64 
public secondary schools for Negroes 
enrolling 8,565 pupils, but only 45 of 
the schools offered four-year courses."* 
Available data for one year earlier re- 
veal that independent colleges for Ne- 
groes enrolled 2,308 secondary pupils; 
Negro denominational colleges en- 
—memittian’ = 
Negroes, Bulletin 132, No. 17, Wash, D.C.’ Office 


of Education, 1933, p. 28. 
w%E, E. Redeay, op. cit., p. 2. 


rolled 902 secondary pupils; and 
Northern white denominational col- 
leges for Negroes enrolled 2,508 sec- 
ondary pupils.’ The total, therefore, 
of public and private Negro second- 
ary pupils in 1915 (exclusive of mixed 
high school for which reliable data is 
not available) was at least 14,283.27 

The efforts of philanthropic agen- 
cies in promoting Negro educational 
programs, and especially the part 
played by large educational founda- 
tions, is a most significant chapter in 
American educational history. The 
Peabody Fund, established in 1867, 
exerted strong influences toward the 
establishment of a permanent system 
of public education and teacher-train- 
ing institutions for both races in the 
South. During the period of activity, 
1867-1914, its board contributed more 
than $3,500,000 toward the advance- 
ment of Southern education. The John 
F. Slater Fund, founded in 1882, was 
the first large fund established dis- 
tinctly for the advancement of educa- 
tion of the Negro in the South. Its con- 
tributions to Negro private and de- 
nominational colleges and secondary 
education including industrial and vo- 
cational training, totaled $2,194,376 
between 1882 and 1920.21 The monu- 
mental service of this fund to County 
Training Schools for Negroes will be 
referred to later, 

The General Education Board was 
incorporated in 1903, for the promo- 
tion of education within the United 
States, without distinction of race, 
sex, or creed. For private schools 

1 Leavell, op. cit., p, 172. 

2 No data are included for racially mixed high 
of pa < mg hy . a “ee a yoy Pot ns ide _ 


corded. 
210, W. Leavell, op. cit., p. 126. 
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engaged in training Negro public 
school teachers the board appropriated 
$6,999,781.13 prior to 1914-15. For 
public education for Negroes between 
1914 and 1920 a total of $674,255.65 
was contributed. For all causes in Ne- 
gro Education the Board contributed 
a total of $15,742,525 during the six- 
year period from 1923-24 to 1928-29. 
The Anna T. Jeanes Fund, established 
in 1907 has confined its activities en- 
tirely to the field of Negro public edu- 
cation. This fund has inaugurated a 
program of cooperative educational 
foundation programs, and prior to 
1920 with the assistance of other 
foundations provided more funds for 
the support of Negro supervising and 
state teachers in rural areas, than was 
provided by public funds. More re- 
cently, from 1920-29, the public ap- 
propriation for industrial teachers in 
Negro rural education, amounting to 
$1,270,949.76 has exceeded the Jeanes 
appropriation of $943,019.37. The fund 
has rendered admirable services in 
combining efforts of cooperating agen- 
cies, and just as worthy services in 
stimulating the public to more ade- 
quately support an essential phase of 
public education. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund, founded 
in 1911, has made direct appropria- 
tions to schools, acted as a source and 
a dissemination bureau of Negro edu- 
cational information, as well as aug- 
mented the resources and activities of 
other groups in the field. Julius Rosen- 
wald made his first contribution to Ne- 
gro education, due to his respect for 
the pioneering services of Booker T. 
Washington, in 1912. The board has 
promoted on a large scale the con- 
struction of schoolhouses, teachers’ 


home, additions to Rosenwald schools 
and vocational shops for the service 
of the Negro. During the period 1921- 
1929 the fund contributed $3,274,587 
or 15 per cent of a total of $21,551,515 
for construction activities promoted 
by the board. 

From the viewpoint of secondary 
education, the most unique service of 
the philanthropic boards has been ren- 
dered in the promotion of County 
Training Schools. These are large pub- 
lic county schools for Negroes in the 
Southern states, which provide in- 
struction on the eighth grade level or 
higher to students from all parts of 
the country. This school program has 
been advanced and continued pri- 
marily under the auspices of the John 
F. Slater Fund, since the school year 
1911-12. The purpose of the schools is 
to offer training for two or three years 
in advance to that offered by the com- 
mon schools, in order that prospective 
teachers might become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the demands of rural 
life upon them. 

By 1915, all of the Southern states 
with the exception of Florida, Mary- 
land, Missouri and Oklahoma had one 
or more County Training Schools re- 
ceiving assistance from the Slater 
Fund. During the period from 1911- 
1931 the number of schools assisted 
during a given year had grown from 
4 to 390. Between 1918 and 1933 a 
study of the schools in ten Southern 
states showed an enrollment gain of 
52.6 per cent, and of enrollees above 
grade 7, of 352.2 per cent. Comparable 
data show that in 1918 the average 
enrollment above grade 7, was 16 pu- 
pils per school; in 1933 there was 
found to be 73 pupils in the same 
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schools. Many of the schools are lo- 
cated in larger urban centers and have 
tended to develop along conventional 
American high school lines.?? 

The importance of the County 
Training School in a consideration of 
secondary education for Negroes must 
not be under-estimated. The facts 
available are evidence that it has per- 
formed a creditable pioneer service. In 
1933 more than 356 schools enrolled 
16,389 pupils on the secondary grade 
level, and an additional consideration 
will show that 11 per cent of all Negro 
secondary enrollees in the 17 Southern 
states were attending County Training 
Schools. Many of the larger training 
schools have been fully accredited as 
Negro secondary schools. In 1933, ac- 
creditation had been gained by 181, or 
45 per cent of all training schools. Pu- 
pils in accredited training schools to- 
taled 20,085 during the same year. 
This was 25 per cent of the pupils in 
all accredited secondary schools for 
Negroes during that year. 

The far-sighted humanitarians re- 
sponsible for inaugurating the pro- 
grams were imbued by more than a 
notion of Negro civic values defined 
by wage-earning potentialities. They 
realized that the Negro must be pre- 
pared for a moral as well as a civil ex- 
istence. He must study his immediate 
environs, and from there develop con- 
cepts of genuine social service. Also, 
the public school agencies needed to be 
encouraged to recognize that a de- 
mocracy exists only when all men, 
rural as well as urban, are enlightened. 
The public funds should be used to 
facilitate such development, and the 


2K. E. Redcay, op. cit., p, 44. 


youth must be prepared to evidence 
profitable material and spiritual re- 
turns on the public’s investment. Un- 
til the public could or would assume 
its proper educational task, private 
funds admirably furnished opportuni- 
ties for the intellectual cultivation of 
the youth. In accord with announced 
policies at the inauguration of the 
program, the Slater Fund since 1932 
has withdrawn aid from schools that 
have attained the status of four-year 
accredited high schools. The whole- 
some implications of such service to 
Southern states is both economically 
and socially salutary. 

The states with segregated second- 
ary schools and the District of Colum- 
bia have a total of approximately 
1,200,000 Negro adolescents between 
the ages of 15 and 19 years, who rep- 
resent the “potential” high school 
population of separate secondary 
schools for Negroes. Approximately 
2,003 public high schools within the 
area of this “potential population” 
were provided in 1933.7 A further 
consideration will show that in these 
states 67.4 per cent of the Negro 
population is rural, and that 69 per 
cent, or 1,372 of the public secondary 
schools are located in rural areas. Only 
28.3 per cent of the rural high schools 
offered four years of secondary work, 
and but 40.2 of all high schools for Ne- 
groes offered a four-year curriculum. 
From a viewpoint of years of work 
offered the schools in the urban cen- 
ters were decidedly superior to the 
rural. Of all one-year high schools for 
Negroes in 1933, 84.6 per cent were 

3 Redcay, p. 53; also Caliver, p. 26, gives (for 
15 states, 1929-30) 618 4-year high schools; 


Wilkerson, p. 40, gives (for 18 states for 1933-34) 
1,077 public high schools. 
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rural; of the two-year, 80.7 per cent 
were rural; and of the three-year, 81.6 
per cent were rural.** 

The large number of small high 
schools for Negroes is a most unde- 
sirable feature of our educational pro- 
gram. For the nation as a whole the 
trend is definitely toward consolida- 
tion. A consideration of all high 
schools in America reveals that in 
1925-26 fully 69.7 per cent of the 
schools had less than 100 pupils, while 
in 1933-34, only 46.4 per cent of the 
schools had less than 100 pupils.”> Be- 
cause of the difficulties involved in 
maintaining at reasonable per capita 
costs adequate housing, equipment, 
and supervision, legislators and other 
public officials are yielding to the de- 
mands of economy and of more pro- 
gressive educational principles. 

Among the most important consid- 
erations in making high-school op- 
portunities available in _ sparsely 
settled areas are provisions for free 
tuition and transportation. At present 
legal provisions have been made in 
every state for the payment of part or 
all of the tuition of high school pupils 
residing in districts maintaining no 
high schools, and under certain condi- 
tions for free transportation to and 
from school. However, because of the 
optional rather than mandatory char- 
acter of the legislation, and the fact 
that provisions are frequently limited 
to specific types of school districts, 
high school facilities for rural chil- 
dren are still very inadequate. This 
is true of the nation as a whole, and 
particularly in the South where the 
lack of available funds is still very 





* Redcay, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 
Carl A. Jessen, op. cit., p. 26. 


acute. The Negro high schools in rural 
areas are especially victimized by 
these conditions. Reports from five 
states show in 1930, that $30,000 was 
spent for the transportation of Negro 
high school pupils, while $5,000,000 
was spent for white high school pupils 
in the same states. In these states the 
ratio of white and Negro children of 
high school age is 2 to 1, yet $166 for 
white to $1 for Negroes was the ratio 
of transportation expenditure.”® 

The explanation of the cause of in- 
adequacy of provisions for rural sec- 
ondary education is significant for two 
reasons, First, because it furnishes an 
example that is typical of the many 
inequalities of provisions for high 
schools for Negroes, most of which are 
due to the same basic causes—a defi- 
nite lack of sufficient funds in the 
Southern states to support one school 
system, and not nearly sufficient funds 
for the monstrous segregated program. 
Second, rural educational provisions 
are perhaps the weakest phase of our 
American educational program in gen- 
eral, and regardless of race. Sparsely 
settled regions have fewer pooled 
financial programs, fewer needs for 
progressive types of sanitation and 
protection, and fewer of the challenges 
of an advanced social concept. Rural 
folks as a group are poorer than city 
folks, and two-thirds of the Southern 
Negroes are among the poorer of the 
poor. The obligation of the federal 
government is evident. 

There has been a marked decline in 
the enrollment of the private second- 
ary schools for Negroes since 1915. In 
1916 there were 14,527 pupils in pri- 
vate high schools for Negroes, and 


26 Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp, 10-23. 
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2,828 pupils in public high schools.?’ 
Comparable data for 14 states and 
the District of Columbia show that in 
1932-33 the private secondary school 
enrollment was 5,580 and in 1933-34 
the public secondary schools for Ne- 
groes enrolled 152,589.78 A comparison 
for 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia of the number of enrollees in 
private and public secondary schools, 
(including junior high schools) by 
selected periods, reveals the following: 
1923-24, 10,891 private and 90,659 
public; 1929-30, 9,868 private and 
164,987 public; and 1933-34, 5,760 
private and 246,186 public.2° These 
data are exemplary of findings for the 
last two decades, and definitely estab- 
lishes the trend of enrollment. The de- 
cline in private high schools has been 
accompanied by a growth in public 
high schools. 

Educational history of American 
secondary schools in general shows 
that a similar relative status for all 
high schools existed between 1825 and 
1875. However, the decline of private 
secondary education for Negroes has 
been at a much more accelerated rate 
than in the case of American private 
secondary schools in general. In the 
latter case two dominant forces re- 
tarded the growth of public high 
schools. The public, in the first place, 
was not certain that taxation for sec- 
ondary education was desirable or 
legal until after the Kalamazoo Case 
of 1872. In the next place, financially 
capable private interests and de- 


77D. O. W. Holmes, op. cit., p. 161. 

% Doxey Wilkerson, Spec ial Problems of Negro 
Education, Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. The Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study, No. 12, 1939, p. 4: 

*® David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Sta- 
tistics of Education of Negroes, 1933-34 and 1935- 
36, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing rior tag 
Office of Education Bulletin 1918, No. 13, 1939 





nominations desired to retain private 
high schools to secure their own vested 
interests, and agencies for promulgat- 
ing their own doctrines. 

Educational enlightenment of the 
twentieth century has well advanced 
the public not only to a desire, but 
also to a realization, of the necessity 
of maintaining schools above the ele- 
mentary level. Further, most private 
secondary schools for Negroes were a 
necessity in the post-war Negro “col- 
lege.”” However, accrediting agencies 
have successfully shown that colleges 
and secondary school programs should 
be separated, and the financially weak 
Negro college has never been able to 
adequately support secondary as well 
as higher education within the “col- 
lege or university” frame-work. Also, 
the accelerated rate of decline of the 
Negro private secondary school is 
beneficial because the Southern state 
governments must be compelled to 
cease justifying their derelictions, and 
be made to assume their duty toward 
their colored citizenry as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Finally, secondary education for 
Negroes has reached an accredited 


status only during the last decade. In‘ 


1931 there were but twenty high 
schools for Negroes fully accredited 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The As- 
sociation in 1936 included eighty-three 
Negro high schools on its accredited 
list.2° In addition, by 1933 six high 
schools for Negroes had been ac- 
credited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, two by the North Central As- 

* Walter G. Daniel, ‘National Activities and 


General Progress,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDvUCA- 
TION, 6:239, Ap 1937. 
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sociation, and 367 of 807 high schools 
by their local state associations.** Re- 
organization of secondary school pro- 
grams for Negroes with an enriched 
curriculum also has been evidenced 
during the last decade. Vocational 
education and guidance, tests and 
measurements, and scientifically proj- 
ected curriculum reconstruction pro- 
grams are being gradually employed 
by a more highly qualified and com- 
pensated faculty. On the higher sec- 
ondary level there are 22 junior col- 





81 B. BE. Redeay, op. cit., p. 54; one reported 
2,944 accredited high schools in 19 


leges, four of which are fully ac- 
credited by their regional association. 

In spite of the evidenced progress, 
legion inadequacies, as determined by 
national standards or those of the 
South, still exist. However, the influ- 
ences responsible for the development 
of progressive American educational 
programs in general, are more and 
more becoming the dominant deter- 
minants of educational programs for 
Negroes. Only in this manner can the 
colored and white youth both become 
fully prepared for wholesome partici- 
pation as American citizens. 








Cuapter XIX 


THE NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOL POPULATION 
Howarp H. Lona 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter is concerned with the 
secondary school population of colored 
persons in the United States. We 
might consider all persons between 
certain ages normally corresponding 
with secondary grades, but we know 
little of this age range in isolation. 
Moreover, we would leave out of ac- 
count a large number of secondary 
school pupils. “Secondary schools” is 
not a well defined concept. We prefer 
the designation “secondary” for the 
grades 7-12, and shall reserve “high 
school” for the more traditional range 
of grades 9-12. 

The point of view of this chapter is 
that social movements or organiza- 
tions may not be understood in isola- 
tion. They are systems of social ten- 
sions which in turn are parts of larger 
systems. More specifically, the nature 
of secondary schools in a community 
is determined by a matrix of social- 
economic tensions in which they are 
imbedded. But even if we did not en- 
tertain this point of view, necessity 
would force the approach, for our in- 
formation about secondary Negro pu- 
pils is disappointingly meager. It fol- 
lows that any discussion including 
social-economic status must involve 
inferences from the status of the gen- 
eral population. If it is said that the 
approach overlooks the selective na- 
ture of secondary pupils, we answer 
that necessity forces it and we suggest 
that selection is far less potent among 
Negro pupils in secondary schools 
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than has been claimed because of 
identifying small numbers with selec- 
tion. We shall sketch in outline the 
social milieu of Negro secondary 
school pupils as it may be presumed to 
influence them. 

In a caste system, to a marked ex- 
tent, the individual who partially es- 
capes its limitations must neverthe- 
less discover his goals within it. There 
is no social magic which by sheer pull 
of incentives can immediately trans- 
form the individual without reference 
to his past. Here centers one of the 
startling fallacies into which the psy- 
chology of intelligence has fallen. It 
has tended to operate in vacuo. Thus, 
some American psychologists have at- 
tempted to estimate mental abilities of 
races by comparing racial groups of 
the same school grade designation 
with little thought of the social-cul- 
tural milieux in which these groups 
spend their lives outside the school 
day. 

Should we posit race as an impor- 
tant factor? On this point visibility is 
low because of ignorance and confu- 
sion of other factors with race. Thus 
in the United States it has been a part 
of the credo of students of the Negro- 
white race problem to assume that dif- 
ferences, by no means unique, are due 
to race. This much seems clear: The 
core of the race problem rests upon 
superficial differences such as skin 
color, hair texture, and behavior cor- 
relates of social-cultural deprivation. 
May observes: 
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Thus we see that it is much easier to identify 
races from an anatomical description than 
it is from a psychological or sociological de- 
scription. We venture the guess that race 


is mainly a matter of anatomy. If by some 
miracle all the Negroes in the United States 


should suddenly turn white, their hair be- 
come straight and their lips thin, the Ne- 
gro problem as a social problem would at 
once disappear. On the other hand, if all the 
white people should suddenly turn black, 
their hair take on a permanent wave, their 
lips become thick and their noses flat, the 
race problem would also disappear.’ 


In consonance with the view ex- 
pressed above we shall examine the 
secondary school population of Ne- 
groes in respect to geographical dis- 
tribution, occupations, educational op- 
portunity, family life, vital statistics, 
some more subtle influences, achieve- 
ment and intelligence, and finally we 
shall have a word as to the implica- 
tions for the program of secondary 
education for Negroes. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Negroes are very unevenly distrib- 
uted over the country. In 1930 they 
constituted 24.7 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the South; 3.3 per cent of 
that in the North and 1.0 per cent in 
the West. Of their total, 78.7 per cent 
were in the South, approximately 20 
per cent in the North and 1.0 per cent 
in the West. The shifting of popula- 
tion has been going on increasingly. In 
1910, 82.7 per cent of Negroes were 
born in the state of residence; 1920, 
79.2 per cent and 1930, 73.8 per cent. 
The shift is from rural to urban com- 

1M. A. May, Foundations of Experimental Psy- 
chology, edited by Carl Murchison, Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark University Press, 1929, p. 753. 

*Z. R. Pettet and Charles E. Hall, Negroes in 
the United States 1920-82, Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1935 
(the statistics relating to the Negro population are 


taken from this work except where otherwise 
noted), 


munities. In 1910, 72.7 per cent was 
rural; 1920, 66.0 per cent and in 1930, 
56.3 per cent, or 43.7 per cent urban. 
Their rate of urbanization 1910 to 
1920 was 32.6; 1920 to 1930, 45.9. The 
rates for the white population for the 
same periods are 28.5 and 24.1, re- 
spectively. Eighty cities in 1930 had 
populations of not less than 10,000 
Negroes. Although they are 9.7 per 
cent of the total population in the 
United States, they are 12.4 per cent 
of the total rural population and 7.5 
per cent of the total urban population. 


OccCUPATIONS 


Of the Negro population in 1930, 
59.2 per cent were gainfully employed 
as compared with 47.0 per cent native 
whites. Negroes were occupied in: 
agriculture, 36.1 per cent; domestic 
service, 28.6 per cent; manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, 18.6 per 
cent; transportation and communica- 
tion, 7.2 per cent; trade, 3.3 per 
cent; professional service, 2.5 per cent; 
extractions of minerals, 1.4 per cent 
and the remaining, public service, 
clerical occupations, forestry and fish- 
ing, 2.2 per cent. Thus, nearly two- 
thirds of gainfully employed Negroes 
were in agriculture and domestic 
service. Twenty per cent of male and 
12 per cent of female Negro children 
ages 10 to 15 were gainfully employed. 
Ninety-eight per cent of children so 
employed were in the South. 

Professional.—Professional employ- 
ment rests almost solely upon other 
employment. From the point of view 
of length of preparation required and 
freedom of action, it is the top portion 
of a pyramid which obviously is un- 
tenable if not properly supported. The 
number of Negroes per professional 
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person in 1930 follows: clergy, 475 to 
1; college professors and presidents, 
5,541 to 1; dentists, 6,707 to 1; lawyer 
or judge, 9,536 to 1; musician or 
teacher of music, 1,124 to 1; physician 
or surgeon, 3,125 to 1; school teacher, 
218 to 1; trained nurse, 2,076 to 1. 
Dentists had sectional ratios as fol- 
lows: North, 2,605 to 1; South, 11,731 
to 1; West, 2,407 to 1. Physicians: 
North, 1,582 to 1; South, 4,286 to 1; 
and West, 1,228 to 1. The dentists are 
disproportionately concentrated in the 
North. In general, there is pressing 
need for more professional medical 
men and for a better distribution of 
professional personnel among Ne- 
groes. 

Skilled W orkers.—Since 1930 the oc- 
cupational status outlined above has 
been greatly altered. We see the trend 
very well among skilled workers. In 
the last decade there has been a de- 
cided lessening of opportunities on all 
fronts. Weaver* reports on a study of 
78,330 male Negro skilled workers in 
23 occupations in 81 cities in different 
sections of the United States cover- 
ing the period 1930-1936. The study 
analyzes occupational shiftings during 
this period. In the period 1930-1936 
the reduction in male Negro skilled 
workers was 31 per cent. In 1936 a 
fifth of the skilled employment was 
provided by the government (chiefly 
emergency); a rise from 2.3 per cent 
in 1930 to more than 40 per cent in 
1936, an increase of 1700 per cent. 
Almost half of the skilled workers in 
Weaver’s study were employed in 
other than skilled occupations. The 
weekly income of those employed suf- 
Worker in the United Ntater 1986-36, Washinggon, 


D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1939, p. 127. 


fered a reduction between 1930 and 
1936 of approximately 40 per cent. 
The greatest amount of this occupa- 
tional maladjustment occurred in the 
Middle Atlantic States; the least in 
the South Atlantic. Only 16.1 per cent 
of the male skilled workers had at- 


tended trade schools. This Weaver re- 


gards as an index of lack of stimula- 
tion from examples of skilled employ- 
ment upon the Negro youth. 

Weaver concludes that this shifting 
is of more than temporary importance. 
It means a decline in number of new 
entrants into skilled occupations and 
a loss of skill among those who left 
skilled occupations. If opportunities 
open up, Negroes, as a consequence, 
will be less able to take advantage of 
them. Among the important factors 
listed by Weaver are: Lack of ap- 
prenticeship training; ineffectiveness, 
of formal vocational education; the 
reciprocal attitudes of labor unions to- 
ward Negroes and Negroes toward 
unions and the relatively low pay 
rates for Negro skilled labor in the 
South as compared with the North. 
The wages in unskilled and _ semi- 
skilled occupations in the North are 
higher than those for skilled workers 
in the South. 

Business —The commercial enter- 
prises have only slight stimulation 
value. The Negro is essentially ex- 
cluded from opportunities to gain ex- 
perience in commercial endeavors 
where the more effective skills and 
techniques have been developed. Big 
business fields are essentially pre- 
empted. He is not sufficiently initiated 
to appreciate the demands of the risks 
and, not knowing how the game is 
played on the inside, he emulates the 
exterior of white business about him, 
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trusting to a mystic faith. How he 
has paid for his crude approach is 
poignantly told by Harris.‘ Harris 
notes that Negro business is small 
business. The National Business 
League found in 1928 1,534 enterprises 
in 33 large cities. Fifteen and eight- 
tenths per cent had a gross business 
less than $2,000; 43.4 per cent less 
than $5,000 and only 89 per cent 
showed an annual gross business of 
$25,000. “The Negro business man is 
a small shopkeeper who lives on the 
margin of commercial advantage bare- 
ly earning the wages of management.’”® 
The same author finds a trend toward 
recognition by Negroes of the inherent 
weakness of Negro business in the 
“Don’t Buy Where You Can’t Work” 
movement which is regarded as un- 
promising in its logical and economic 
implications. We must note, however, 
that the opening up of opportunity for 
employment in white-collar jobs may 
be stimulating to Negro youth to enter 
secondary education and therefore has 
point from the viewpoint of our dis- 
cussion. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


From what kind of school oppor- 
tunities are Negro secondary school 
pupils recruited? This question grows 
more important with each further step 
in understanding the nature of mental 
growth. The educational determinism 
of the twenties has now been partly re- 
linquished by its most ardent sup- 
porters. One senses a “strategic re- 
treat” by the determinists. Thus Ter- 
man: 

... the issue is not simply whether IQ’s can 
be influenced by differences in environment 

*Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Capitalist, 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 


Social Science, 1936, p. 205 
5 Op. cit., p. 172, 


and training. That to some degree they are 
so influenced, no one has ever denied. 
Whether in a typical American community 
the influence is relatively small (as I be- 
lieve) or quite large (as some believe) is less 
important than whether it has a permanent 
effect upon capacity for achievement. 
One requires a good deal of defining 
of concepts to know what is meant 
here. How shall we know capacity? 
Does it have any meaning scientifi- 
cally apart from observable behavior? 
How is the IQ related to capacity? 
1Q’s by what instruments and upon 
whom? Again “It is easy to imagine 
deprivation so great that an IQ score 
would have no meaning whatever.” 
Note the illustration: 


Such would be the case with a child reared 
in a cage, in complete isolation, by some 
kind of robot that provided the necessary 
care to keep him alive and healthy. It is 
another question whether a child so de- 
prived during his early years would be per- 
manently robbed of his potentialities for 
normal mental growth. 

Hollingworth’ says that long-time 
studies in predicting mental develop- 
ment 

lean heavily toward the same conclusion: 
Existing methods of measuring intelligence 
have small predictive value when applied be- 
fore seven or eight years of age; when ap- 
plied at and after seven or eight years of 
age, the methods even now available have 
high predictive power* 

We thus probably learn what Terman 
means by the “early years” of the 
child. In view of this concession what 
shall we say about the work on the 
intelligence of races during the last 
twenty years in America? 





6 Lewis M. Terman, “Personal Reactions of 
the Yearbook Committee,” 39th Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, p. 4€7, 
1940, 

7 Leta S. Hollingworth, ‘“‘Personal Reactions of 
the Yearbook Committee,’ 39th Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, p. 
452, 1940 

5 Italicized in original. 
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Elementary education for Negroes 
in states where four-fifths of them 
live is devastatingly below that offered 
to any other racial group in the United 
States. Wilkerson® points out that in 
1930 the proportions of white and Ne- 
gro children 5 to 17 attending schools 
were: for urban communities 80 and 
75; rural communities, 74 and 67. The 
average length of school term for Ne- 
gro children is only 87 per cent of 
that for white children. On the aver- 
age in the South the Negro pupil must 
spend 9.2 years to get the same 
amount of school attendance as the 
white child gets in 8 years of ele- 
mentary education. The percentage 
ratio of pupils per teaching position, 
Negro-white, is 128. Negro teachers’ 
salaries are about one-half those for 
white teachers. The value of school 
property for Negro children per pupil 
is about one-fifth that per white 
child. Except in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Negro teachers and officers 
have little part in policy making. 

It is only in recent years that Negro 
teaching personnel have come in con- 
tact with the real learning of the 
Western world. Formerly the educa- 
tion of Negroes has been dominated 
by rather sterile religious and ethical 
dogma. In more recent years a very 
healthy change has taken place in the 
higher institutions of learning which 
must go down in history as among the 
most efficacious movements in educa- 
tion for Negroes. This means a more 
realistic outlook for the teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Illiteracy —In 1930 93.6 per cent 
of illiterate Negroes ages 10 years and 
older lived in the South. In the nation 

® Doxey Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro 


Education, The Advisory Committee on Education, 
No. 12, 1989. 


9.2 per cent of the urban, 23.2 per cent 
of the rural-farm and 20.5 per cent of 
the rural-non-farm Negro population 
were illiterate. The figures for white 
persons were .d per cent, 3.1 per cent 
and 2.1 per cent, respectively. Illiter- 
acy among Negroes is nearly four 
times higher than among white per- 
sons. 

Family Life-——The median size of 
Negro families in 1930 was 3.15; the 
median of native white families, 3.34 
and the median for white foreign fam- 
ilies was 3.74. Twenty-three and nine- 
tenths per cent of Negro families 
owned their homes and 73.1 per cent 
rented. The home-owning families 
were in the: South, 24.4 per cent; 
North, 21.1 per cent; and West, 37.0 
per cent. Negro youth marry earlier 
than white youth. In the ages 15 to 19 
more than twice as many Negro than 
white youth were married. The girls 
of these ages were married more than 
5 times as often among Negroes and 
more than 8 times as often among 
white persons as the boys. Every sixth 
Negro, every tenth foreign-born white 
and every eleventh native-white home 
had lodgers. Forty per cent of Negro 
families had two or more gainful 
workers.’° 

Vital Statistics—Infant mortality 
(ages less than 1 year) was nearly 
twice as high among Negroes as among 
white persons. “The South is the one 
section of the country in which Negro 
births have consistently exceeded Ne- 
gro deaths in the period 1933-1936.”" 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company reports: 

There are 3% times as many deaths per 

10 Tra DeA. Reid, In a Minor Key, Washington, 
Be: American Council on Education, 1940, pp. 

11 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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100,000 among colored females 15 to 19 years 
of age as among white females; nearly three 
times as many between ages 20 to 24, and 
2% times as many between ages 25 to 34. 
Colored males show death rates 2% to 2% 
times as high as white males in these same 


age groups.” 

The life expectancy at age 20 for 
male youth is 5 years longer for white 
persons than Negroes; for female 
youth the excess is seven years. 

Some More-Subtle Influences —We 
do not know the child mind. We make 
inferences from behavior regarding 
the more obvious parallels between 
behavior of children and adults. Be- 
havioristic psychology fails to plumb 
the attitudes or milder drives of the 
child or adult. How early does a 
child’s unverbalized mind grasp the 
implications of caste? We do not 
know, but psychological investigations 
suggest that it may occur early, and 
that it may exert an undreamed of 
influence in later life. 

I have undertaken elsewhere to dis- 
cuss some of the dysthenic influences 
of segregation and caste and must not 
dwell upon the subject here.* Negroes 
are not a part of the culture about 
them, They live in islands of com- 
munity life which are segregated 
physically and culturally, and as a 
hang-over from slavery, Negro people 
have accepted cultural isolation as a 
matter of course. The attitude of 
dominant groups generally is of a 
serve-me sort. The rdle of the under- 
privileged, according to this attitude, 
is to minister to their needs and 
whims. The social-mental set is to find 
inescapable differences which justify 
exploitation. How dynamic the atti- 


"2 Ibid., p. 18. 

% Howard H. Long, “Some Psychogenic Fac- 
tors of Segregated Education Among Negroes,” 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 4:336-50, J] 1935. 


tude is, is revealed in part by its power 
to enlist in its cause church, state, and 
science. 

The technique of subjection is finely 
worked out so that it touches every 
detail of life. It has devised shades of 
influences in minor matters which op- 
erate delicately but with deadly effect. 
Not the least among these is an almost 
undefinable aura of superiority as- 
sumed by the members of the domi- 
nant class. The effect is carried in 
glances, tone of the voice, ignoring 
the presence of the under-privileged 
or contrasting deference toward mem- 
bers of the ruling and ruled classes. 
The technique is a fine art acquired 
rather unconsciously. In the Negro- 
white relations the technique is often 
less covert. The control of sustenance 
is control over the will. Consequently, 
Negroes tend to accept the status as a 
fact and often do not set up counter 
subtle techniques of disapproval. 
Along with this circumstance goes the 
rewarding in numerous ways of Ne- 
groes who enlist in the cause of in- 
doctrinating subordination based on 
color. A curious instance of maintain- 
ing white supremacy is sometimes 
noted: The driver of the city garbage 
wagon is white, the loaders are Ne- 
groes! 

We now have a sketchy outline of 
nature of the general Negro popula- 
tion. The limitations condition the 
achievement of the secondary pupil in 
at least two ways: (a) The cultural 
sterility limits the apperceptive basis 
necessary for normal progress, We are 
not sure that a culturally pauperized 
environment during childhood perma- 
nently limits the capacity to learn. 
There is the possibility, however, that 
neural richness is conditioned by op- 
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timal stimulation and that there is a 

tide in neural development of children 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 


This possibility aside, there is the well 
known phenomenon of lag in spite of 
strong motivation because the learner 
must continually master propaedeutics 
which divide attention. The sensible 
teacher gears the demands of instruc- 
tion accordingly and thus the group 
is retarded as compared with stand- 
ards set by pupils with normal back- 
ground. Some such factor operates 
with children of low-income classes 
and has led to an under-estimate of 
their native abilities. 

(b) Under-privileged environment 
lowers the ceiling of ambition and 
aspiration by the absence of stimula- 
tion. It is difficult for most of us to 
imagine with appropriate realness the 
sterility of home and community life 
pitched on a third- or fourth-grade 
level. Conversation, imagery, crude- 
ness of concepts, and domination of 
unquestioned dogma and prejudices 
make up a simple world whose prob- 
lems are relegated to mysticism or are 
satisfactorily solved by jejune, verbal 
formulae. Mountain, rural, and tene- 
ment life often constitute such en- 
vironment. Various protective mecha- 
nisms are invented. Wealth denotes 
dishonesty, for a rich man cannot go 
to Heaven; to move in polite society 
implies a certain Godlessness; fear of 
city “slickers” all illustrate mecha- 
nisms of cultural insulation. Inter- 
viewing a “problem boy” who sold 
newspapers, our social worker on in- 





quiring whether he read them elicited 
the reply: “I don’t mess with’m, I 
sell ’em.” 

Closed doors do not beckon one for- 
ward. Bryan and Harter long ago di- 
rected attention to the influence of a 
job-opening upon learners of telegra- 
phy. The learners usually came to a 
definite plateau when there was little 
or no improvement. Knowledge of a 
job-opening caused a spurt upward to 
unrealized levels of effectiveness. Pro- 
grams of vocational education can 
have little meaning for Negro pupils 
if the doors of opportunity are closed. 
To the problems of the under- 
privileged we must add color caste 
when we consider the plight of the 
Negro youth. 


Necro SEconDARY PUPILS 


The number of Negro secondary 
pupils in the United States is not 
known. Reports to the Office of Edu- 
cation, 1933-1934, showed 246,186 pu- 
pils enrolled in 1,108 high schools in- 
cluding 32,260 “pupils enrolled in the 
seventh and eighth grades in reorgan- 
ized schools in 12-year systems and 
sixth and seven grades in reorganized 
schools in 1l-year systems.”"* Blose 
and Caliver add: “There are many 
more Negro high school pupils than 
are indicated here, for fewer than half 
the 2,460 schools for Negroes offering 
one or more years of high school work 
reported in 1934.’5 Ninety-two pri- 
vate schools reported an enrollment of 
5,760. The ratio of boys to girls in 
both public and private high schools 
was approximately 2 to 3. The per- 
centage high school enrollment of 


144David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Statis- 
ti of the Education of Negroes, 1933-34 and 
1935-36, Washington, D.C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939, p. 5. 

15 Ibid., p. 7. 
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the total enrollment in 18 states is 
7.7 for Negroes, 19.6 for whites. The 
percentages range from 2.26 for Ne- 
groes and 18.77 for whites in Missis- 
sippi to 16.63 and 25.99 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These percentages 
tend to give a rather more optimistic 
impression than is warranted when 
one realizes that there is a considera- 
ble proportional discrepancy between 
their bases. In 1930 the percentage of 
Negro children ages 5-20 attending 
school was 60; the percentage of white 
children 5-20 was 71.5. For the ages 14 
to 17 the discrepancy between the per- 
centages is about 10. At ages 14 and 
15, 78.1 per cent of Negroes and 90.4 
per cent of whites are attending 
school; the percentages for years 16 
and 17 are 46.3 and 58.9; for 18 and 
20, 13.3 and 22.6. In 17 states and 
the District of Columbia in 1936 the 
percentages of high school enrollment 
by grades to the totals of Negro and 
white enrollments respectively were: 
first year, 3.1 and 6.7; second year, 
2.1 and 5.3; third year, 1.5 and 4.1, 
and fourth year, 1.0 and 3.4.** 

In 16 states “there are available 
proportionately fewer than one-third 
as many Negro high school teachers 
as there are white high school teach- 
ers.”"7 Wilkerson finds that “425 
counties with very limited secondary 
school facilities, 4 with none at all, 
were concentrated chiefly in states 
with large negro populations, notably 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Alabama.” 
In 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia there are proportionately 





* David T. Blose and H. F. Alves, Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1935-36, Washington, 
rey hie iy States Government Printing Office, 

wv honey Wilkerson, op. cit., p. 39. 


nearly three times as many white as 
Negro pupils in high schools. In Mis- 
sissippi the disparity rises to the 
alarming proportion of nine white pu- 
pils to one Negro pupil. In the United 
States as a whole for every 100 pupils 
aged 14 to 17 inclusive, 60 are in high 
school; in 17 Southern states and the 
District of Columbia the ratio for 
white pupils of these ages is 55 where- 
as for Negro pupils it is 19.78 
Characteristics—As previously in- 
dicated, moderately adequate infor- 
mation upon the social characteristics 
of Negro secondary pupils is not 
available. Perhaps the best single 
study is that of Caliver in 1936, based 
on data from 27,980 pupils in 33 states 
and the District of Columbia. He ~ 
finds the percentage of fathers of high 
school pupils in occupations as fol- 
lows: manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, 26.6; domestic and personal 
service, 18.8; transportation and com- 
munication, 8.5; agriculture, 7.3; pro- 
fessional service, 6.0. The median 
education of the parents is the first 
semester in the 8th grade. About 60 
per cent of the parents have attended 
the first year high school. Seventy-six 
per cent of the homes had 100 or less 
books. These pupils expressed choice of 
selected occupations as follows: profes- 
sional service—male 43.6, female 65.3; 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries—male 22.7, female 6.3; clerical 
occupations—male 4.3, female 15.1; 
public service—male 11.2, female 1.6. 
Intelligence and Achievement.—We 
have found in the main only selected 
studies for special purposes dealing 
with intelligence and achievement. 
What we need is more complete sur- 


8 Ibid., p. 37, 
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veys of school systems. There is pos- 
sibly an understandable disposition 
not to publish achievement results 
where survey data are available. But 
we suspect that a more prevalent cause 
is the more conservative attitude of 
secondary schools toward testing as 
compared with elementary schools. 
From the information available both 
intelligence and achievement vary 
widely with sections of the country 
and rural or urban status of pupils. 
An average of such- heterogeneous 
group would mean little. Wilkerson re- 
viewed the literature up to 1934 and 
reports on only three studies, one of 
these dating back nearly three dec- 
ades.’® Price?® interpreted the litera- 
ture on intelligence of Negro school 
pupils in the same year and finds it 
quite inadequate. From the informa- 
tion before the present writer, his best 
guess is that in intelligence Negro sec- 
ondary pupils measure on the average 
about 10 per cent below white pupils 
and the discrepancy is even larger in 
achievement. The intelligence data are 
available for the 7th and 9th junior 
high grades in Washington, D.C. From 
city-wide surveys in intelligence over 
a period of years we find average IQ’s 
as follows: for 7,620 pupils in the 7th 
grade 96.7; for 3,198 pupils in the 9th 
grade, 100.2. 

The need for information upon 
which to generalize is thus obvious. It 
is hoped that far more information for 
curriculum revisions and guidance is 
available to school officers and teach- 
ers than is implied in the meager pub- 
lished data. 

1% Doxey A. Wilkerson, ‘‘Racial Differences in 
Scholastic Achievement,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDvu- 
Oar Si Clair Price, “Negro-White Differences 


in General Intelligence,’"’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDv- 
CATION, 3:424-52, J] 1934, 


We have before us now a great deal 
of detailed information. The presenta- 
tion leaves much of the evaluation to 
the reader, perhaps too much. We have 
proceeded under the assumption that 
on the whole the general significance 
of the data is rather obvious. We find 
Negro secondary school pupils about 
what we should expect in view of all 
the circumstances. We now turn to a 
brief statement of implications for 
programs of instruction for these pu- 
pils. 

First, there is no justification for 
educational programs based on race. 
The overlap of the recognized “races” 
in mental ability, in spite of markedly 
differentiated environments, is now 
common knowledge. Basically, then, 
we can say that Negro secondary 
school pupils should be provided in- 
struction in accordance with social- 
individual needs. The only irrevocable 
limit is the native capacity to profit 
from instruction. It is now high time 
that we admit that we do not now 
know capacity limitations of Negro 


children, just as we do not know these, 


limitations for underprivileged chil- 
dren of other racial groups. 

Second, the above does not deny the 
necessity for differences in emphasis 
because of differences in social status 
while the main program for secondary 
students in the United States applies 
to all. The emphasis upon aims in 
education should shift with the needs. 
Sometimes it is said that the first aim 
of education is health; but suppose the 
pupils are far above average in health, 
should not the emphasis shift to some 
area in which they show less com- 
petence? What are some of the de- 
sirable emphases in segregated Negro 
secondary schools? 
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1. Health is of first importance be- 
cause of the relatively very high mor- 
tality and morbidity rates among Ne- 
groes. The secondary school program 
should give an emphasis proportional 
to the deficiency and the deficiency 
is grave. 

2. The high delinquency rate re- 
flects home- and community-life defi- 
ciencies. The schoo] should consciously 
take over homemaking in proportion 
as the home fails in this respect. 
Modern methods make it possible for 
the teacher to control emphasis with 
marked freedom under even rather 
outmoded supervision. 

Elsewhere the writer has insisted 
that secondary education automati- 
cally “provides eugenic selection in 
mental ability and the selection is 
more effective in a disadvantaged 
group like the Negro than it is in the 
dominant group.”’* We need, however, 
to make conscious effort to instruct 
the youth in the accepted knowledge 
of eugenics and to sensitize them to 
the hazards of selecting mates on the 


(Mbasis of sentiment alone. There is 


some evidence that slavery especially 
promoted propagation among the 
mentally dull because they were an 
asset to that institution. We here pro- 
pose a conscious effort to counter this 
ill-deserved encumbrance which is 
more than a social inheritance. 

3. The Negro community tends to 
encourage occupational inefficiency. 
Its tempo, sense of responsibility and 
general social outlook are rather low 
in the scale of values. It accepts stand- 
ards which unfit the individual for 
competition with fair hope of success. 
Along with the struggle for occupa- 

*1 Howard H. Long, “‘The Position of the Negro 


in the American Social Order: A Forecast,” JouR- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 8:618, Jl 1939. 





tional opportunity must go an optimal 
self-criticism and planning to guaran- 
tee that pupils shall attain standards 
required in the open market. 

4. There is prevalent among the 
Negro population a certain social 
pathology. It requires treatment in 
two ways. First, there must be steady 
and increasing efforts to remove so- 
cial-economic barriers in order to in- 
sure livelihood and a fuller expression 
of potentialities. Second, Negroes 
should be instructed in mental hygiene 
so that they may understand the 
mechanisms of adjustment sufficiently 
to have insight into their behavior. In 
other words, there ought to be pre- 
sented on the secondary level ele- 
mentary social psychology, perhaps 
not under this title, concerned with the 
psychologies of minorities and their 
counterpart the psychologies of ruling 
classes. 

5. The manners and general con- 
duct of members of a minority group 
have a very material influence upon 
their acceptance into community life 
and occupations. Difference makes for 
separateness, likeness for integration. 
Unfortunately in America the prevail- 
ing tendency among white persons is 
to find and encourage differences 
which justify permanent limitation of 
Negroes in the social order. Among 
Negroes, then, there should be set up 
a counter-tendency which looks to- 
ward making Negroes thoroughgoing 
Americans. 

6. There should be instruction in 
the problems of other minority groups 
at home and abroad and an evaluation 
of their techniques in the light of the 
peculiarity of the race problem in 
America. There is no need of the 
prevalent ignorance of other minority 
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problems with which our secondary 
pupils can now graduate. 

7. A special effort should be made 
to facilitate the progress and full de- 
velopment of the gifted child. They 
are the best possible investments if we 
think of future dividends. By gifted 


we do not mean the narrow definition 
based on IQ alone, but gifted in a con- 
figuration of ability, industry, sense 
of values, emotional stability and po- 
tential devotion to worthy causes. 
There are many more such children 
than one is commonly led to believe. 














CuHapPTer XX 


THE AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE ADEQUACY OF 
THE CURRICULUM OF THE NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Watter G. DANIEL 


What are the aims of secondary 
education for Negroes? Should these 
aims be any different from those for 
white adolescents? Are these aims be- 
ing achieved through the curriculum? 
What can be done to improve the 
adequacy of curricular provisions for 
Negro youth? These are the main 
questions which this chapter seeks to 
answer. The discussion necessarily 
takes the philosophic approach and 
utilizes the facts, findings, and con- 
clusions presented in numerous books, 
survey reports, and monographs as 
supporting sources for the viewpoint 
expressed. We begin -with a statement 
of the aims of secondary education, 
treat the problem of the need for 
differentiation for Negroes, explain the 
viewpoint in regard to specific objec- 
tives and curricular provisions for 
Negro adolescents, suggest next steps 
in curriculum revision and close with 
a summary. 


AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are four major aims of sec- 
ondary education in a democratic so- 
ciety when stated in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s growth. They are to develop 
an individual (1) who possesses such 
physical health, emotional stability, 
and mental poise that he is free from 
disease and psychological maladjust- 
ment; (2) who assumes his responsi- 
bilities as a cooperating member of the 
democratic society; (3) who engages 
in some occupation that enables him 
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to become an economically productive 
member rather than a dependent in 
his community; (4) who pursues such 
individual activities for personal 
pleasure, personality fulfilment, and 
leisure time utilization as will further 
the general social good rather than 
conflict with it. 


DIFFERENTIATION FOR NEGROES 


Do these aims apply to Negro ado- 
lescents who are the victims of racial 
discrimination characteristic of Amer- 
ican democracy? A Negro youth in the 
rural South may have to walk ten 
miles to reach the nearest one-teacher 
school located on an unpaved road 
three miles from the highway. His 
brother who has come to the city to 
work finds that the hotel has replaced 
colored help with white waitresses. His 
father is again mortgaging his farm 
this year in order to obtain money to 
plant a new crop. The financial diffi- 
culties may have caused the sister who 
went to the town to attend high school, 
which she could not complete in her 
own county, to find domestic employ- 
ment in order to earn expenses. Yet, 
the enumerated aims for the general 
education of these Negro adolescents 
remain the same as for white youth 


1 Basic to this discussion of the aims and phi- 
losophy governing the curriculum of secondary 
education are Alexander Inglis, Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education, New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
1918, 741 NP. Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary 
Education, New York: Macmillan, 1933, 577 pp.; 
Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, 377 pp.; V. T. Thayer, 
Caroline B. Zachry, Ruth Kotinsky, Reorganizing 
Secondary Education, New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1939, 483 pp. 
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for they all must make the (1) physi- 
cal and psychological, (2)  social- 
civic, (3) economic-vocational, and 
(4) personal-avocational adjustments 
which life experiences demand. How- 
ever, life experiences are different for 
different individuals, and Negroes, by 
virtue of color, are likely to have 
certain common experiences which are 
not shared by the majority of white 
people. In view of the function of 
education in a democratic society 
to shape the individual and society to 
nobler ends in the light of the knowl- 
edge, interests, ideals, habits or pow- 
ers of the group the school must pro-; 
vide in its curriculum differentiated” 
content to supplement differentiated 
experiences. The presence of racial 
segregation in a southern community, 
to give a general illustration, would 
not change the social-civic aim of 
education, but would require some 
special curricular provisions for both 
the Negro and white child in edu- 
cating them to meet the problems 
raised. 

The most scientific presentation of 
the viewpoint advocating the need 
for differentiation was made by 
D. A. Wilkerson in the fifth year- 
book of this Journau.? His analysis 
of books and magazine articles re- 
sulted in the determination of six 
areas of peculiar problems of Ne- 
groes in American social life, and 
led to the conclusion that the galaxy 
of problems derived furnished abun- 
dant material for objectives and cur- 
ricular content for Negroes in addi- 
tion to those for whites. This 
conclusion seems to have been based 


2D. A. Wilkerson, “A Determination of the 
Peculiar Problems of Negroes in Contemporary 
American Society,’’ THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO Epu- 
CATION, 5§:324-50, Jl] 1936. 





upon the premise that education is 
a process of adjusting the individual 
to his environment; and, that since 
discrimination against the Negro 
forces upon him problems in the 
world of work, of civil liberty, of 
health, housing, the family and the 
church, of personal and social in- 
tegration, attitudes, stereotypes and 
beliefs, of educational opportunity, 
and of minority group strategy, he 
must make a _ special adjustment 
through education. But in every one 
of these areas, there is a distinct 
need and responsibility of education 
to provide for changing the attitudes 
and behavior of the majority group. 
It is becoming to be a frequently 
recurring observation in the litera- 
ture on the subject that an important 
phase of what is called Negro edu- 
cation is the education of white 
people in regard to the Negro. It 


Y seems necessary to revise the edu- 


cational programs of both Negro and 
white youth. 

Let us examine the various aims 
already set forth to see how they 
would function in planning a. pro- 
gram for the general education of 
Negro youth. At the same time we 
shall evaluate the claims for dif- 
ferentiation. 


PHYSICAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 


A very important general aim of 
education is to develop an individual 
who maintains physical and mental 
health that enables him to enjoy 
life and to perform efficiently his 
daily tasks. The death rates for Ne- 
groes are on the whole higher than 
the death rates for whites. Closer 
study of the facts and figures, how- 
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ever, indicates that the prevalence 
of disease or the increased percentage 
of susceptibility to disease will be 
generally found where Negroes lack 
facilities for proper housing, hos- 
pitalization, and medical care. When 
statistics are compiled for various 
geographical sections of the country, 
or for zones of a city, there emerge 
differences within the white popula- 
tion suggestive of causes associated 
with provisions for health and sani- 
tation. Increasingly it is thought that 
susceptibility is conditioned more by 
environment than by race. Race, 
however, is a factor that determines 
the extent to which the proper health 
environment may be enjoyed. The 
Negro’s quest for health is thwarted 
by the types of dangerous occupa- 
tions in which he must frequently 
engage, by the low wages which he 
is paid, and by the lack of facilities 
which permits disease, worry, and 
death to take their toll. 

Modern psychology emphasizes 
greatly the importance of the ado- 
lescent period in which the growing 
individual passes through much 
stress and strain, is often misunder- 
stood, and develops harmful neuroses. 
Emctional instability is a common 
phenomenon. Scientific evidence in 
regard to the psychological differ- 
ences between white and Negro 
pupils is not very conclusive. It is 
suspected that Negro pupils run the 
risk of psycho-genetic hazards due to 
persistent prejudice and depressing 
home and community environment. 
Various studies suggest that present 
provisions do not serve adequately 
the needs of either the Negro or the 
white youth. The Negro youth, 
especially, becomes frustrated from 


economic underprivilege, health haz- 
ards, and possibilities of discourage- 
ment. 


Socrau-Civic RELATIONSHIPS 


The development of an individual 
who is a citizen and cooperative 
member of society requires a growth 
in the knowledge of the important 
institutions or agencies and _ their 
place in the social order, together 
with appropriate ideals, standards, 
and habits; development of a knowl- 
edge of civic activities involved in 
community life, together with the 
related ideals, standards and habits; 
the development of a knowledge of 
the major activities of state and 
national life, together with appro- 
priate ideals, standards, and habits; 
the development of a knowledge of 
the major activities of state and 
national life, together with appro- 
priate ideals, standards, and habits, 
and throughout all the development 
of a social conscience or sense of 
social responsibility. 

As long as Negroes are the victims 
of lynching, police brutality, dis- 
franchisement, residential covenants, 
higher rents, segregation, poor housing 
conditions, unsanitary living con- 
ditions, meager recreational oppor- 
tunities, and other forms of dis- 
crimination, the social-civic aim of 
education is defeated. The com- 
munity must demand that the school 
provide education that will eliminate 
these handicaps and develop a mi- 
nority strategy which will amelio- 
rate the undesirable conditions. The 
school and community, however, are 
under the domination of the histori- 
cal tradition which would rather per- 
petuate these conditions, are con- 
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trolled by vested interests which 
have preconceived ideas of what the 
school should do, or are governed by 
political forces which are probably 
apathetic to the needs of an important 
minority. Education should begin now 
to change the standards, ideals, and 
behavior of the next generation of 
white citizens who will condemn rather 
than support those who form mobs 
that lynch, defend police who deal 
brutality rather than justice, prevent 
Negroes from exercising the right to 
vote, request hotel proprietors, res- 
taurant dealers, and other business 
men not to serve Negroes, enter into 
covenants which restrict the renting 
and selling of real estate, deny Negro 
citizens the use of public auditoriums, 
playgrounds, etc. The differentiation 
here consists in creating situations that 
will enable each individual to realize 
his social-civic responsibility in im- 
proving society and cooperating with 
his fellowman from the viewpoint of 
his identification with the majority or 
the minority in the social relationship. 


THE EconomMic-VocATIONAL AIM 


An aim that is of increasing im- 
portance in modern education intends 
to enable the individual to become 
an economically productive member 
rather than a dependent in a com- 
munity. It is quite generally felt that 
the secondary school should seek to 
assist each child in the choice of an 
occupation for which he has an apti- 
tude and direct him towards equipping 
himself for its successful pursuit. The 
educational requirements of vocations 
are varied. The youth may need to 
extend his period of general education, 
take specific pre-professional courses, 
or pursue specialized courses for 


specific vocations. Some of this 
specialized training may be secured 
within the offerings of the school and 
some may not. The extent to which 
secondary education may prepare di- 
rectly for specific occupations is 
limited. Studies seem to indicate that 
training is best secured on the job for 
most of the occupations in which high 
school graduates are engaged. With 
the limited expenditures now charac- 
terizing the financing of Negro edu- 
cation and the tendency to meet the 
academic standards of accrediting 
agencies, it is very doubtful if Negro 
high schools can provide a significant 
amount of vocational education. The— 
most that they can do will be to pro- 
vide occupational information, voca- 


‘tional guidance, and a study of the 


economic problems such as supply and 
demand, trade unions, money and 
banking, the economic system, with 
the hope of developing understandings 
and proper attitudes. The Negro child 
will require some differentiated sub- 
ject-matter with respect to his occupa- 
tional outlook, financial compensation, 
and the handicaps of race in the 
economic system in the United States. 
It is not intended to advise that the 
Negro will be acquainted with only 
those occupations now open to him in 
his immediate community. Census 
figures show that Negroes are engaged 
in every major occupation listed. He 
needs to be made aware of the prob- 
lems attendant to his choice and pur- 
suit of a vocation. A large percentage 
of the Negro secondary school pupils 
will be directed into nonprofessional 
careers because of limitations of fi- 
nance, opportunity, and family back- 
ground. It will be essential, however, 
to conserve the ability of the Negro 
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child of intelligence and promise and 
direct him into avenues of further 
training where his richest potentiali- 
ties may be explored and utilized for 
the social good. 


PERSONAL-AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The final aim of education, which 
will be mentioned, is concerned with 
personal living. Education should de- 
velop the individual to engage in such 
individualistic activities for his per- 
sonal pleasure, personality fulfilment, 
and use of leisure time as will further 
the uplift of society rather than con- 
tribute to its detriment. In expanding 
this point of view it is generally sug- 
gested that this aim is realized by 
developing a sense of social responsi- 
bility for individual action even where 
the primary object is for legitimate 
personal pleasure, by the developing 
of tastes and standards for the enjoy- 
ment and use of leisure both moral 
and aesthetic, and by the developing 
of self-sustaining habits of amuse- 
ments through hobbies, sports, games, 
and other desirable interests. The 
recreational facilities for Negroes are 
exceedingly limited according to so- 
ciological surveys. Having the least 
amount of wealth, they have the least 
amount of money to expend for amuse- 
ment and, at the same time, are denied 
free public facilities open to white 
citizens. Even Negroes financially se- 
cure have found their money unaccept- 
able in the pursuit of personal pleasure 
at the cinema, the drama, the opera, 
the concert, or the club. The library, 
the art museum, the church, the com- 
munity center, or the park are too 
frequently either closed or open under 
restrictions to the Negro patron. Yet, 
when they are open, psychological in- 


hibitions of the early environment 
operate to prevent freedom of use. It 
is the task of education to develop a 
desire for free participation in these 
activities, to further a disposition to 
demand and utilize enhanced oppor- 
tunities, and to devise a strategy for 
combating prejudice. 


CURRICULUM INADEQUACY 


Are the aims of secondary education 
being achieved through the curricular 
experiences afforded Negroes? The 
ultimate test of the effectiveness of 
school instruction is its product—the 
pupil. Yet, there are almost no stand- 
ards by which one can measure the 
degree of competence of one human 
individual in making the physical- 
psychological, social-civic, economic- 
vocational, and personal-avocational 
adjustments demanded. If we judge 
by the general prevalence of shortages 
or failures to make adjustments, then 
we conclude that the aims of secondary 
education for the Negro are being 
achieved to only a limited degree.® 

In the first place, surveys find that 
secondary schools for white youth are 
not achieving their aims, and that 
curricular provisions are inadequate. 
Where comparisons are made Negro 
schools generally lag about ten years 
behind. Inasmuch as Negroes have 


%The most helpful sources of information on 
Negro youth and his educational provisions are 
Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education for Negroes, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933, 121 
pp. (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1932, No. 
17, Monograph No. 7); National Conference on 
Fundamental Problems in the Education of Negroes, 
Fundamental Preblems in the Education of Negroes, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935, 90 
pp. (U. 8S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, No. 
6); Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro 
Education, Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1939, 171 pp. (The Advisory Committee on 
Education. Staff Study No. 12), 

The American Youth Commission studies are 
most valuable for the data on youth, both Negro 
and white. A brief, comprehensive report which 
contains a chapter on Negro youth is the volume of 
Homer P. Rainey et al., How Fare American 
fp New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1938, 

pp. 
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shorter terms, poorer facilities, and 
poorly-prepared teachers in most 
states, the degree of achievement must 
necessarily be low. Inadequate facili- 
ties are generally associated with 
limited curricula and instruction. 

In the second place, such direct 
information as does exist in regard 
to the curriculum of Negro schools 
leads to the conclusion that (1) they 
still offer work largely of the tradi- 
tional academic type, (2) their meager 
offerings need considerable enrichment 
to meet modern demands, and (3) the 
teaching is largely of a textbook type, 
with the result that the Negro high 
school graduate is unprepared to cope 
with the large and small problems of 
daily life. It is apparent that many 
of the most vital problems of youth 
are not even touched by educational 
programs. 

In the third place, the fact that 
every study finds Negro youth handi- 
capped by racial discrimination in the 
economic, political, social, and cultural 
life indicates our failure to achieve 
our educational aims, Until indi- 
viduals can cope more successfully 
with some of the problems of family 
life, health, delinquency, vocation, re- 
ligious and moral life, and discrimina- 
tion as discussed in preceding chap- 
ters, we cannot say that the desired 
aims of education in a democratic so- 
ciety are being achieved. 


STEPS IN CURRICULUM REVISION 


What steps need to be taken to 
direct the educational provisions for 
Negroes towards greater achievement 
of the desired aims? First, define the 
specific outcomes of competence by 
which the efficiency of the school in 
developing the individual may be 


measured. In this discussion we have 
already stated the four major aims 
for which secondary education should 
strive. The statement of some of the 
specific outcomes which the Negro 
child will need to develop may be 
worded differently from a similar one 
for the white child because of differ- 
ences in relationships, such as the 
majority-minority, or dominant-sub- 
ordinate, etc. Second, study the areas 
of adjustment by the case-study 
method whereby persons engaged in 
curriculum revision would work co- 
operatively in studying the needs of 
the particular group of students for 
whom the experiences are being 
planned. Although some educators 
may rightfully argue that each stu- 
dent has individual needs, there are 
needs which are common to groups. 
These commion needs become the cen- 
ters about which group learning ex- 
periences may be organized, or lead 
to the formulation of generalizations 
which constitute a basis for the selec- 
tion of subject-matter for instruction. 
To the extent that the generalizations 
show a difference in the adjustments 
which need to be made by Negro and 
white youth, the experiences of the cur- 
riculum will be different. The common 
experiences will be far greater than the 
differentiated ones, and the differenti- 
ated ones will be primarily a matter of 
method or approach. Third, plan a 
course of study which considers the 
practical limitations of the Negro 
schools. Any course of study must take 
into account the availability of books, 
equipment, and the support of the com- 
munity in order to be effectively car- 
ried out. The lack of facilities for and 
the unfavorable mores of the commu- 
nity concerning Negro education have 
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already been mentioned. 

There are abundant sources of in- 
formation and suggestions for the ac- 
complishment of these steps. The 
techniques and findings of psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology must be 
extensively used. Publications of the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York should prove help- 
ful from the viewpoint of applying 
the methods of scientific educational 
investigation. The rapidly appearing 
volumes in the series of studies pre- 
pared for the Commission on Secon- 
dary School Curriculum of _ the 
Progressive Education Association 
will aid greatly in indicating the place 
and function of the various areas of 
subject-matter. On the basis of the 
reports thus far published, the studies 
of the American Youth Commission 
will probably be the most useful. In 
addition to the detailed data on youth 
problems, there are special studies in 
regard to the adjustment of the Negro 
in contemporary American society. 
Also of possible value are the investi- 
gations now underway on the Negro 
in America by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Secondary School Study 
of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes. It is 
to be hoped that these investigations 
wil produce specific information in 
regard to health, crime, delinquency, 
social-civic participation, vocational 
opportunity, eic., that will enable the 
curriculum-maker to formulate gen- 
eralizations helpful in achieving the 
desired educational aims. 


SpecraL CURRICULAR SUGGESTIONS 


In addition to the observations al- 
ready made in regard to the aims of 


education in solving the problems of 
the four major areas of youth expe- 
rience, some further suggestions may 
give point and direction to our treat- 
ment. For instance, instruction to pro- 
mote physical and mental health must 
be paralleled by physical and mental 
examinations, medical and psychologi- 
cal clinical service, campaigns linking 
school and community in the eradica- 
tion of diseases which statistics indi- 
cate as existing in a greater degree 
among Negroes. In the social-civic 
area there must be taught a special 
alertness to the affect of social legis- 
lation and action upon the minority. 
Negro pupils must not be content with 
possessing social information but must 
be imbued with the desire to partici- 
pate in governing the community, be 
willing to contribute time, money, 
thought, and effort for community im- 
provement and must persist in keep- 
ing alive interest in social-civic 
affairs throughout life. To further 
the economic-vocational aim, pupils 
should be given occupational informa- 
tion accompanied by thorough orienta- 
tion with reference to the prospects 
and difficulties which Negroes have in 
getting and keeping employment in 
our economic system. There must be 
considerable alteration of most of the 
present industrial and _ vocational 
school programs which teach useless 
trades with outmoded equipment by 
discarded methods. The curricular 
experiences designed to improve per- 
sonal living, the enjoyment of life, 
or the use of leisure must be in terms 
of raising the level of tastes and 
standards in the activities in which 
youth will engage anyway. Pertinent 
examples may be found in the teach- 
ing of standards of appreciation of 
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the opportunities of radios, moving 
pictures, dancing, sports, games, na- 
ture, and the aesthetics of the park. 
In spite of much talk about the Ne- 
gro’s achievement in art, drama, 
music, and sports, Negro schools offer 
very meager opportunities in either 
the curriculum or extracurriculum in 
these phases of education. It would 
appear very appropriate that pro- 
vision be made to develop more group 
participation and appreciation in a 
program of art, drama, music, and 
physical education, together with 
guidance for the individuals who may 
be encouraged to continue further 
training for careers in the field in 
which they show aptitude. 


It is necessary to be reminded that' 


the smal] size of the average Negro 
high school, and the limited financial 
expenditures for the school program 
are serious handicaps. The most diffi- 
cult problem of all is keeping one’s 
perspective while bound by the practi- 
cal considerations of every day life. 
Practically all of the school and non- 
school agencies are controlled directly 
or indirectly by policies with which 
Negro youth and Negro leaders dis- 
agree in whole or in part. Impotence 
or the need for security forces them 
to operate within a frame-work dis- 
tasteful to them. They are forced to 
the paradox of constantly challenging 
the mores which they are supposed 
to support. In spite of such handicaps, 
earnest, understanding, and intelligent 
teachers, white and Negro, have given, 


are now giving, and will continue to* 


give guidance, to direct activities 
beyond the formal curriculum, and 
adapt both courses of study and com- 
munity resources towards the end of 
developing Negro youth who will be 
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competent to make adequate adjust- 
ment to American life. 


SUMMARY 


The main facts and generalizations 
presented in this discussion are: 

1. The major aims of secondary 
education are fourfold. They seek to 
develop an_ individual sufficiently 
competent to adjust himself to the 
physical-psychological, _ social-civic, 
economic-vocational, and _ personal- 
avocational relationships which life 
demands. 

2. These aims apply equally to 
Negro and white adolescents who have 
both common and different experi- 
ences. To the extent to which gen- 
eralizations show different needs, 
curricular experiences should be differ- 
entiated. However, investigation indi- 
cates that for almost every dif- 
ferentiated curriculum provision for 
the minority group, there is comple- 
mentary adaptation needed for the 
majority group. The differentiation is 
largely in the selection, organization, 
and method of approach. 

3. As judged by the standard of 
the intent to attain, the present cur- 
riculum of the Negro secondary 
school is inadequate to meet the needs 
of Negro adolescents. This inadequacy 
is shared by the school for white 
pupils, but is probably greater in de- 
gree in the Negro school which usually 
lags at least ten years behind. 

4. Three steps should be taken to 
revise the curriculum for the education 
of Negroes: (a) define the specific 
outcomes of competence by which the 
efficiency of the school in developing 
the individual may be measured; 
(b) study the areas of adjustment by 
the case-study method for the purpose 
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of obtaining pertinent generalizations 
in regard to common and differen- 
tiated experiences; (c) plan courses of 
study which take into account prob- 
lems of finance, facilities and com- 
munity mores. 

5. Scientific studies must be em- 
ployed in order to obtain reliable data 


and valid suggestions. Such studies 
must take into account the techniques 
and findings of psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology in particular. Re- 
cent investigations show great promise 
for the progress of curriculum re- 


vision. 








Cuapter XXI 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION, SUPPORT, AND 
ACCREDITATION OF NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


W. A. Rosinson 


Three important factors, which are 
somewhat interrelated and are per- 
fectly understandable, have delayed 
both the increase in number and the 
accreditation of Negro high schools in 
the Southern states. 

In the first place, high school ac- 
creditment in this region began with 
the need of the white state higher in- 
stitutions for qualified students to en- 
ter the freshman college classes. In a 
report to the General Education Board 
in 1905 Dr. Joseph S. Stewart of the 
University of Georgia writes of his ex- 
perience as president of the North 
Georgia College of Agriculture in 1902. 
He says: 

I found it next to impossible to find students 
prepared for the freshman class. We were 
running a two year preparatory class. We 
found pupils in these poorly prepared, owing 
to lack of preparation of teachers. I became 
convinced that the greatest educational need 
was the establishment of a secondary school 
system in Georgia and in the South. 
Elsewhere in the report he states: 

In all the Southern states elementary 
schools maintained at public expense, of- 
fered the rudiments of an education. State 
Universities and abundant private colleges 
gave opportunity for higher education, but 
no satisfactory system of secondary schools 
to supplement the work of the elementary 
schools and to bridge the gap between the 
elementary school and the college had been 
provided. In fact the whole high school 
system was chaotic. 

So convinced that something must be 
done was Dr. Stewart that he per- 
suaded the Chancellor of the Univer- 
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sity of Georgia to seek funds for a 
two-year arrangement by which he 
might resign his presidency at the 
North Georgia Agricultural College 
and undertake at the University the 
task of developing a state system of 
high schools. 

George Foster Peabody gave $1,500 
a year for two years, the Board of the 
University allotted a similar amount, 
and in 1903 Dr. Stewart undertook a 
pioneer effort in the South. The Gen- 
eral Education Board was organized 
in 1902. By 1905 the work of Dr. 
Stewart had so impressed the Board 
with the value of his efforts that it 
decided to contribute to the develop- 
ment of secondary schools in the South 
by providing in three states for high 
school visitors whose work in their 
states would be similar to that done in 
Georgia by Dr. Stewart. By 1910 
twelve states had an agent for sec- 
ondary schools supported by the Board 
and in 1920 the Board, in a confer- 
ence with Southern presidents of state 
universities and state superintendents 
of education, agreed to give each 
Southern state two full-time men in 
secondary education, one a professor 
of secondary education in the state 
university for teacher training, and 
the other a supervisor of high schools 
in the state department of education, 
and to support them for five years, 
after which they would be taken over 
by the universities and the state de- 
partments. 
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The effectiveness of the work of 
those pioneer high school visitors can 
be seen in the records of the Southern 
Association, organized in 1905 by 
Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville. In 1910 the 
Association accredited only 4 public 
and 31 private high schools, five years 
later the number was 6 public and 
63 private. But by 1915 there were 
245 public and 63 private high schools 
aceredited by the Association. In 1925, 
just five years after the arrangement 
between the states and the Board was 
effected, the number had increased 
to 629 public and 130 private high 
schools. From 1905 to 1925 the Gen- 
eral Education Board had spent nearly 
a million dollars in the effort to stimu- 
late in the South the development of 
good white high schools. 

Work already begun in these states 
determined to some extent the type of 
machinery that was set up within the 
state for the accreditation of high 
schools. In the majority of the states 
the machinery was set up in connec- 
tion with the state universities and 
that, combined with the fact, that the 
Negro high school was practically non- 
existent when the machinery was set 
up, makes it quite understandable that 
the Negro high school was so fre- 
quently not taken into account at the 
outset. It does not explain the further 
fact, that it was not until 1931 that 
the last Southern state to do so finally 
recognized the existence of its Negro 
high schools to the extent of setting 
up state standards for their accredita- 
tion. In a release to the newspapers 
the state school officials responsible for 
the high schools of that state explained 
that the office had merely “over- 
looked” the Negro high schools, 


The recognition by the Southern 
states of the existence of the Negro 
high schools was influenced by nu- 
merous factors. One of these, or a 
combination of all of them, I would 
name as the second important factor 
in the slowness with which these states 
have come to accord full recognition 
to these schools. 

One statement covering all of these 
factors is, that the South fairly gen- 
erally assumed that the Negro high 
school, whatever it might be, bore 
little resemblance to the similar in- 
stitution for white children. In other 
words, beginning about 1905 with the 
fairly general acceptance by the white 
South of the so-called “Tuskegee 
Idea,” the white South began to de- 
velop a fairly definite philosophy with 
regard to the education of Negroes. 
This was based upon (1) a rather 
fixed status for the race in the South’s 
social economy and, to some extent 
upon (2) a rather strong belief in the 
inferior intellectual equipment of the 
Negro masses. 

By 1921, when the decade of phe- 
nomenal development of the Negro 
high schools began, this belief had be- 
come practically an accepted scientific 
fact. The intelligence test had emerged 
as a scientific tool in which educators 
at that time had very general confi- 
dence, and, by means of it, what had 
originally been believed about the Ne- 
gro’s intellectual inferiority was gen- 
erally accepted by many educators in 
America as established by scientific 
experimentation. The opinion was fre- 
quently expressed that, because of this 
inferior intelligence of the group, it 
was uneconomical to provide Negroes 
with schools other than of a certain 
limited type. Other factors having to 
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do with the support of schools and the 
racial sources of tax monies also con- 
fused the issue. 

It was quite common in the early 
20’s for the writer, then connected with 
a state division of Negro education, to 
request from another state the stand- 
ards upon which Negro schools were 
accredited by the state, and to receive 
the reply that, the standards for white 
schools were enclosed but, as yet, the 
state had not set up standards for the 
accreditation of Negro high schools. 
On the other hand, it*was also quite 
common to receive from city superin- 
tendents in his own state, who already 
had good functioning white schools, 
requests for a plan for establishing a 
good Negro high school. 

Those were crucial years in the de- 
velopment of the Negro high school. 
In the first place, they were the years 
of most rapid increase in the number 
of Negro high schools, thanks to post- 
war Southern prosperity, and to fairly 
liberal subsidies from philanthropic 
funds. In the second place they were 
the years in which the Negro school 
men had to develop for themselves and 
to assist the white South in developing 
an adequate philosophy with regard to 
the Negro’s education. This included, 
among other issues, (1) establishment 
of the fact that the Negro school 
should be recognized as a necessary 
and constituent part of the state’s 
program of education, and justifiably 
entitled to adequate financial support 
in accordance with the needs and in- 
terests of the children who must at- 
tend the separate Negro school; (2) 
that caste or status should not be im- 
posed on the Negro by either the type 
or the quality of education afforded 
him in the public school. 


As applied to the Negro public high 
school this meant that the state school 
officers responsible for the develop- 
ment and stimulation of white high 
schools should give the same concern 
and attention to all of the schools of 
the state in such matters as (a) col- 
lecting and analyzing statistical and 
other data and publishing and distrib- 
uting identical types of information 
on all schools in the same state edu- 
cational bulletins, (b) distributing to 
all schools special state funds created 
for stimulating the development of 
special opportunities and facilities in 
the schools, and (c) extending to all 
schools the use of such state services 
as special supervisors, book collec- 
tions, museum services, testing pro- 
grams, administrative conferences, etc. 

The very fact that these officials 
were, in most cases, part of a machin- 
ery created originally for white high 
schools, made it inevitable that they 
would not, when the additional ma- 
chinery was created separately to 
serve the Negro schools, consider that 
they had any functional connection 
with this new enterprise. 

Their office personnel, equipment, 
financial support, etc. were geared to 
the needs of their jobs with the white 
high schools, and no provisions were 
made for them, even if they were so 
inclined, to assume additional duties, 
with the rapidly increasing Negro high 
schools. 

Some of their services such as gath- 
ering and publishing statistics, visita- 
tions by supervisors and inspectors, 
testing programs, disbursing of spe- 
cial funds, etc. could have been ex- 
tended to the Negro schools without 
interfering with the racial duality, but 
the bi-racial situation did create a bar 
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to the use by the Negro schools of 
many such services as inter-school 
associations and principals’ meetings. 
There were obviously enough difficul- 
ties to make it both convenient and 
apparently justifiable to leave the Ne- 
gro high schools as a concern solely 
of whatever separate office might be 
created to serve the state’s program 
of Negro education, even though that 
office had very limited personnel, 
equipment, and support, and must 
serve, as well as it could, all of the 
many and complicated phases of edu- 
cation touching the Negro. 

Through such an arrangement spe- 
cial state funds for libraries, etc. con- 
tinued often to be disbursed as white 
funds rather than as state funds. But 
probably the greatest loss to the Negro 
schools was not so much in failing to 
share in the distribution of these funds, 
as through the general implications of 
such an arrangement by which the 
Negro population in a state became, 
by implication, a sort of subject col- 
ony and its schools received a sort of 
colonial administration. 

The existence of a division of Negro 
education does not necessarily create 
such implications as is evidenced by 
the fact that, while there was such a 
division in all the Southern states, 
there was no consistency in the extent 
to which these divisions were forced 
to, or did, assume the major concern 
for the Negro high schools. In one 
state the supervisor of Negro high 
schools, though a member of the di- 
vision of Negro education, has always 
been responsible to the state high 
school inspector, while the latest de- 
velopment in one of the states is, to 
employ in the office of the state high 
school officer, a Negro who extends 


the services of that office to the Negro 
schools and, who reverses the usual 
situation by having a sort of responsi- 
bility to the division of Negro educa- 
tion. In this same state a young 
Negro woman is employed as one of 
the state supervisors of home eco- 
nomics. In this state other such posi- 
tions seem possible now, because the 
state has begun to make its work with 
Negro high schools a constituent part 
of its work with all high schools and 
to employ Negroes to assist with it. 
All of the states are publishing about 
Negro high schools in the regular state 
publications more data of a type sim- 
ilar to those published about other 
high schools. Some of them do not even 
segregate the data; some even make 
comparisons by races; but some of 
them still issue bulletins almost wholly 
devoted to specialized data on their 
white high schools, implying that it 
is not possible, or not important, to 
secure and publish similar information 
on the Negro high schools. 

The Negro school men and the state 
agents are continuing in their efforts 
to get the state officials responsible 
for white high schools to recognize 
more and more in their many activities 
with schools that the Negro high 
school is a state responsibility. All in 
all so much change in this one condi- 
tion has taken place in the last ten 
vears that the situation is by no means 
the stubborn and hopeless one that it 
was. Much credit must go to the state 
agents who have worked definitely 
toward this end and much credit. must 
also be given to the strategy and sa- 
gacity of farseeing Negroes who could 
and did raise questions. 

Full recognition of Negro high 
schools as a constituent part of the 
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program of public education obviously 
involves the question of support and 
here we meet the third and most tell- 
ing factor affecting the development of 
Negro high schools in the South. The 
matter of support is so largely a local 
issue that it must be worked out in 
each local community. Here again the 
influence of the state school officials 
can be and has been important. The 
fact that the pattern of support from 
community to community is highly 
inconsistent is exceedingly hopeful, 
but the matter of public support is 
still the deciding factor in the slow 
increase both in the number and qual- 
ity of public high schools for Negroes. 
Without political power Negroes are 
helpless in the face of the fact that, 
when Southern white high schools are 
supported well enough even to ap- 
proach the standards for high schools 
in other parts of America, there is 
simply not enough tax money left to 
give Negroes either the amount or 
quality of training whether for social 
efficiency or for meeting, in numbers 
at all comparable to the white group 
in the South, the demands of higher 
institutions of learning. Whatever 
other groups in America may think 
of federal support of public education, 
Negroes are all for it, if they can be 
assured that they will receive an 
equable share of the federal funds al- 
loted to the states with dual school 
systems. 

The second issue involving the im- 
position of caste or status upon Ne- 
groes by the type or quality of their 
high school education, has _ been 


clouded by many factors. Some of 
these were fairly simply met but 
others were involved and difficult to 
isolate and attack. 


For instance, state accreditation is 
the means by which quality is decided 
and, when state accreditation for Ne- 
gro high schools began to emerge, the 
school officials in many states felt that 
it was unfair to deal as objectively 
with these new and struggling Negro 
high schools as with the more favored 
white high schools. It was evident in 
some states that the number of state 
accredited Negro high schools when 
compared either with the number of 
white accredited schools in the same 
state or the number of Negro accredited 
schools in other states would be embar- 
rassingly small unless lower standards 
than those for white schools were used. 
In many states the Negro school men 
were asked if they wanted lower 
standards and in all of these states 
some Negroes did want them. In no 
state did the idea prevail. There was 
always a strong enough opposition to 
lower standards for this alternative 
to be rejected, at least in theory, al- 
though Negroes and state agents in 
many states are concerned about what 
they fear to be the practice, in that 
far too much laxity still goes into the 
administration of standards where 
Negro high schools are concerned. 

In the case of at least one standard, 
the salary of teachers, the general as- 
sumption in the South is that this, 
in the case of Negro teachers, can be 
much lower without actually affecting 
unfavorably the quality of the school. 
The arguments here are based gener- 
ally upon the assumption of a lower 
cost of living for Negro teachers along 
with other Negro workers. Whether or 
not the commodities, including cul- 
tural improvement, which the Negro 
teacher can purchase with his lower in- 
come are of the same quality as those 
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purchasable by teachers of higher in- 
come, is a question which raises doubts 
as to the validity of the general as- 
sumption. What the Negro teachers 
think of the whole matter of salary is 
evidenced by the fact that throughout 
the states of the South the matter of 
equal salaries for teachers in the sepa- 
rate Negro schools is being constantly 
raised and has in several cases already 
been contested in the courts. 

So far as the other standards, both 
qualitative and quantitative, are con- 
cerned, there is very general agree- 
ment that lowering them has a vitiat- 
ing effect upon the general quality of 
the work of the school. 

In spite of this general agreement 
on the effect of lowering standards and 
the evidently general desire of Negro 
school men to keep accreditation 
standards for Negro high schools 
identical with those for other schools 
it has not yet been possible to over- 
come the pressure from various local 
school officials for laxity in the admin- 
istration of these standards where 
their Negro high schools are concerned. 
The theory that standards should be 
equal for all schools is, however, fairly 
well established in Southern educa- 
tional thinking, and even those who 
argue for temporary laxity in the ap- 
plication of standards are definitely 
on the defensive. On the matter of the 
salary standard, Negro school men in 
several of the states have expressed 
themselves recently as desiring rigid 
enforcement of a uniform standard 
regardless of the effect on any individ- 
ual school, their own included. 

The ten years of regional accredita- 
tion of Negro high schools by the 
Southern Association have served not 
only to bring to more backward states 


and communities the example of those 
that are more liberal and advanced, 
they have also definitely helped both 
the white school officials and the Ne- 
gro principals to understand how a 
program of careful, impersonal rating 
of schools is related to the building 
of adequate high schools for Negroes. 

The question of the type of edua- 
tion to be offered in the Negro high 
school is well on the way toward being 
settled. Historically, the issue is an 
old one and was discussed with great 
bitterness and intensity between 1905 
and 1915. At that time it involved the 
missionary schools and, while the high 
schools were involved, Negro higher 
education was the important issue— 
Should there be higher education for 
Negroes and, if so, what kind? With 
the development of the Negro public 
high school about 1921, the question 
became a very practical one to be 
faced by the public school superin- 
tendents, the principals, and the par- 
ents of the high school pupils. 

The names of Negro high schools 
in the South reveal something of the 
early attitudes toward the curriculum. 
The long list of industrial high schools 
and Booker T. Washington high 
schools reflects the importance of the 
issue as Negro high schools were 
being established, but the rise of the 
white junior high school soon entirely 
removed any social stigma from trade 
courses and made it difficult for Ne- 
gro schools to secure adequate voca- 
tional programs. Aside from the early 
introduction into the Negro high 
school program of trades as compul- 
sory courses in some communities, the 
frequent refusal by the white school 
authorities to allow Latin and, in some 
cases, any foreign languages to be 
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included, some tendency to exclude 
trade courses which the white workers 
of the community either dominated 
or wished to dominate, and a rather 
general disinclination to include such 
“cultural” courses as music and art, 
there was never any consistent cur- 
riculum pattern, and in many com- 
munities there has come to be little 
difference, on paper, between the pro- 
grams of the white and the Negro 
high schools. The main question today 
is again the question of support. 

The sudden flare of the civics text 
book issue in Mississippi shows that 
the old issue is not settled in the minds 
of many people but the fact that it 
was not taken seriously shows that, 
so far as Southern educators are con- 
cerned, the question of offering a spe- 
cial “racial” type of education in the 
Negro high schools, is practically set- 
tled even in the “deep” South. 

Today in both the white and Negro 
high schools of the South there is a 
growing tendency to build the cur- 
riculum about the idea of social utility. 
Mathematics above arithmetic and all 
foreign languages are being offered as 
electives and, in some few cases, being 
dropped from the curriculum. The fact 
that the latter tendency is stronger 
in the Negro schools may reflect some- 
thing of the old issue. On the other 
hand, a superintendent in a large 
Southern city recently asked the 
writer if he could account for the fact 
that, in this city, where the Negro 
population is slightly less than one- 
third of the total population of about 
155,000, there are only forty children 
enrolled in Latin classes in the white 
high school while about 350 children 
in the Negro high school are enrolled 
in Latin classes, Could it be for some- 


what the same reason that Negro prin- 
cipals in Mississippi now report a sud- 
den greatly heightened interest in the 
study of civics? 

New test results with Negro sub- 
jects, new knowledge of test structure, 
and of the factors influencing test re- 
sults, new studies of the rdle of the 
emotions in the whole learning process, 
new studies of the relation between 
environment and intelligence, etc. have 
raised considerable doubt of the final- 
ity of the thesis that the Negro is inher- 
ently inferior in his intellectual equip- 
ment and this issue is no longer seri- 
ously involved in the issue of the 
type of educational offerings in the 
Negro high schools. 

The type of education to be offered 
in the Negro high schools is now and 
will continue to be seriously affected 
by another issue which involves al- 
most exclusively the attitudes of the 
Negro principal and of his staff. If the 
Negro high school is to receive credit 
for being a functioning factor in fit- 
ting the Negro adequately to cope 
with the exigencies of his réle as a 
member of an oppressed social minor- 
ity there must be far more democratic 
living introduced into the Negro high 
school than is now the case and far 
less of the principle of dictatorship— 
even of benevolent dictatorship. 

We have, as Negroes, made and are 
making a most creditable fight to se- 
cure an adequate institution of learn- 
ing for Negro children. Table I which 
shows the distribution by states of the 
white and Negro high schools ac- 
credited by the Southern Association 
indicates that there is a long hard fight 
still ahead of us. Quite as important 
as a concern for the quality of build- 
ings and equipment is a concern for 
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TABLE I 
WHITE AND Negro Hiau ScHoois ACCREDITED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION, 
1939-1940 
White Negro Per Cent Negro Per Cent Negro 
State Accredited Accredited Accredited H.S. Population is of 
High High Are of Total Total Population 
Schools Schools in State in State 
Alabama.........-. 68 10 12.2% 27.5% 
NPE s ais cis. .0 4,0 120 3 2.4 29.4 
re 119 14 1.0 36.8 
Kentucky......... 145 11 7.0 8.6 
TOUIBIOTIS:.... 6 6 0055- 141 + 2 yj 36.9 
Mississippi.........- 81 3 3 6 50.2 
North Carolina..... 55 18 24.6 29.0 
South Carolina..... 48 5 9.4 45.6 
Tennessee.......-. 93 5 5.1 18.3 
PRAT felis j6u4 04 sai6 x ane 245 12 4.6 14.7 
VIRBENIB ..o56 ce os 82 8 8.9 26.8 





the quality of personality precipitated 
as the result of the social experiences 
which principals and teachers offer to 
young people in these accredited high 
schools. 


SUMMARY 


Three important factors are in- 
volved in the slowness with which Ne- 
gro high schools in the South increase 
in number and in quality. 

1. The state programs of high school 
development in the South began before 
the Negro high school existed and has 
never been fully extended to the Ne- 
gro high school. 

2. The South approached the idea 
of affording public high schools to Ne- 
groes with a confused philosophy of 


education as it affected Negroes (a) 
as to the fixed social status of Negroes 
and the réle of education in preserv- 
ing it, and (b) as to the ability of the 
mass of Negroes to accept profitably 
other than a limited type of schooling. 
Neither of these issues is entirely set- 
tled but neither is a serious factor to- 
day in the delayed development of 
Negro high schools. 

3. The issue of adequate support 
from public funds is related to all the 
other issues and is today the decisive 
factor in the delay of the development 
in the South of an adequate program 
of high school education for Negroes. 
The South is unable to finance with- 
out assistance the development of two 
adequate systems of high schools. 








Cuapter XXII 


THE NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Myrtte R. PHILiirs 


Tue ProspteM OF THE NEGRO 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


In 1936 there were in 17* Southern 
states 2,305 Negro public four-year 
high schools with a total enrollment 
of 188,936 pupils and a teaching staff 
of 7,131 teachers. Because of the close 
relationship that necessarily exists be- 
tween the quality of the service ren- 
dered by the public secondary schools 
and the quality of the instructional 
service to which the pupil personnel 
is exposed, it is fitting that the status 
of the instructional staff of 7,000 or 
more teachers employed to instruct 
approximately 190,000 Negro youth 
in the 2,300 Negro secondary schools 
be inquired into. This chapter ad- 
dresses itself, therefore, to two main 
aspects of the status of the Negro pub- 
lic secondary school teacher: (1) prep- 
aration, and (2) the next steps in the 
preparation of the Negro secondary 
school teacher. 

To what extent does the present 
status of the public school teacher in 
the United States constitute a problem 
of common interest? And what is the 
justification for the interest now being 
evidenced in this problem? Since the 
publication in 1936 of the findings of 
a three-year study of the education of 
teachers? in the United States by the 
U nited States Office of Education the 


1 David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Statis- 
tics of the Education of Negroes, 1933-34 and 
1935-36, United States Office of Education Bulletin 
1938, No. 13, Washington: U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1939, pp. 22, 29. 

2 Edward S. Evenden et al., National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1933, No. 10, Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1936, six volumes. 
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status of the teacher has been a sub- 
ject for continuous investigation and 
discussion. All phases of the problem 
have received a re-evaluation: salary, 
teaching position, academic and pro- 
fessional preparation, age, tenure, ete. 
In general, however, attention seems 
to be centered upon the preparation 
of the public school teacher. Local 
and national bodies alike have inter- 
ested themselves in investigating the 
preparation of teachers. The North 
Central Association® has been study- 
ing the problem since 1934; the Joint 
Committee* on Study of Curricula of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools made its report 
on teacher education in the teacher 
training institutions of the Southern 
Association in 1986; the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher In- 
stitutions’ devoted much time to this 
subject in 1935; and the John Dewey 
Society® devoted its first Yearbook 
to education of the teacher. In addi- 
tion, the subject of the preparation of 
teachers has been given increasing 
space in national publications of many 
educational organizations. Scholars in 


* Frank E, Henzlik et al., ‘“Reports Relating to 
the General and Specialized "Subject Matter Prep- 
aration of Secondary School Teachers,’ North Cen- 
tral Onn OL Quarterly, 9:396- 402, Ap 1935; 
10:219-55, O 1985; 12:248-47, O 1937; 12:278- 
97, Ja 1937: 13:438-539, Ap 1938. 

*Doak S. Campbell, director, The Education of 
Secondary School Teachers, Report of the Joint 
Committee on Study of Curricula of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1936, 

5 William S. Gray, editor, The Academic and 
Professional Education of Secondary School Teach- 
ers, Proceedings of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions, 1935, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

* William H. Kilpatrick, editor, The Teacher 
and Society, First Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, New York: D. Appleton Co., 1937. 
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the several subject matter fields have 
appointed Commissions to study the 
subject matter preparation of teachers 
in the respective fields. Notable ex- 
amples are: the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American His- 
torical Association, which began its 
work in 1926 and reported in 1934; 
the Commission in Science headed by 
A, R. Powers; and the Committee of 
the National Council of the Teachers 
of English, headed by Ida A. Jewett. 
The most significant study now being 
made is the Five Year Study recently 
launched by the American Council on 
Education. The American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education 
and four other important organizations 
are collaborating with this project. Fi- 
nally, attention has been called to the 
seriousness of the problem of the edu- 
cation of teachers by the biennial re- 
port’? of the Rosenwald Fund, and 
through a special study conducted by 
the Carnegie Foundation.* Along with 
this deep concern for the status of the 
preparation of the public school teach- 
er in general many studies have con- 
centrated upon the status of the Negro 
secondary school teacher in particular. 
At least two of the studies by the 
United States Office of Education® 
have devoted one chapter each to the 
Negro secondary school teacher. In 
addition many _ research’ studies 


* Edwin R. Embree, The Education of Teachers, 
Review for the Two-Year Period, 1936-38, pp. 6-16, 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1938. 

5 William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The 
Student and His Knowledge, Bulletin No. 29, New 
York; The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teachers, 1938. 

* Ambrose Caliver, Education of Negro Teach- 
ers, The National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1933, No. 10, Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1933. 

———, Secondary Education for Negroes, 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1932, 
No. 17, Monograph 7, Washington: S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933, 

” Representative Studies: 


have been made on the Negro second- 
ary school teacher by individual in- 
vestigators in the various states. Paral- 
leling the general investigation and 
evaluation of the secondary school 
teacher in the United States is the 
critical study of the Negro secondary 
teacher. 

Several justifications have been ad- 
vanced for this vigorous inquiry into 
and the intense concern for the quality 
of the preparation of secondary school 
teachers. The most logical justification 
grows out of an attempt to have the 
instructional staff keep abreast with 
the rapidly changing curriculum and 
the shift in the educational philosophy. 
Social and economic changes have 
brought about new and radically dif- 
ferent needs on the part of the youth 
between the ages of 15 and 19. These 
changes have resulted in a re-definition 
of the desirable qualifications of the 
teachers in the secondary schools. 


Stratus or Necro SEconDARY SCHOOL 
TreacHerR: NEEDED EpUCA- 
TIONAL EQUIPMENT 


What educational equipment must 





(a) Laurence E. Boyd, “A Study of the Per- 
sonnel in Negro Secondary Schools in North Caro- 
lina for the School Year 1937-38,” vols. I and II, 
Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Iowa, 1938. 

(b) Coy Emerson Flagg, ‘‘The Present Status 
of Biology Teaching in Twenty Accredited High 
Schools for Negroes in Georgia 1936-37,” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Georgia, 1937. 

(c) George W, Gore, In-Service Professional 
Improvement of Negro Public School Teachers in 
Tennessee, Contributions to Education, No. 786, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940, 

(d) Nelson H. Harris, “An Analysis and Ap- 
praisal of North Carolina’s Provisions for Furnish- 
ing Teachers for Her Negro Secondary Schools,” 
Unpublished Master's Thesis, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1933. 

(e) Reid E, Jackson, “A Critical Analysis of 
Curricula for Educating Secondary-School Teach- 
ers in Negro Colleges of Alabama,’ Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1937. 

(f) Abram Simpson, “The Status of Teachers 
in the Negro High Schools of South Carolina,” Un- 
published Paper, University of Chicago, 1939. 

(g) Zxlema Patton Smith. ‘Responsibilities 
and Training of Negro Home Economics Teachers 
in the High Schools of Mississippi,’”’ Unpublished 
Master's Thesis, Iowa State College, 1937. 
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the Negro secondary school teacher 
have to meet the most urgent educa- 
tional need? According to authoritative 
opinion, the most needed qualification 
on the part of the secondary school 
teacher is social intelligence. Each of 
the following excerpts" is in complete 
agreement with the idea that, more 
than anything else, the present day 
youth in our secondary schools need 
teachers with a broad social under- 
standing of current problems and is- 
sues: 


(a) Teachers need more knowledge and a 
deeper understanding of the impor- 
tant forces of civilization. 

(b) Teachers need a rich and realistic in- 

sight into the social forces influencing 

their communities. 

The social aims of education are 

gathering impetus as time goes on. 

. Social sensitivity and understand- 
ing, therefore, became characteristics 
essential to all prospective teachers. 

(d) Now, if never before, our schools 

need teachers imbued with the spirit 

of democracy and capable of leading 
their classes in penetrating study of 
world events. 

Every teacher should gain proficiency 

in interpreting the educational pro- 

gram to the public. .. . Today teach- 

ers are wholly unprepared for such a 

responsibility. 

(f) Public education in the United States, 
for the most part, has been socially 
sterile. . . . Public schools, by law 
and by custom, have been directed to 
avoid assiduously any controversial 
questions. Prospective teachers were 
drilled carefully into social vacuity 
and spiritual abnegation lest they ex- 
press an opinion or commit an act 
which might offend some one. “Good” 
education did not cause pupils to 
have “new fangled notions,’ and 
“good” teachers would see to it that 
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11 John Dewey Society, Yearbook IV, The Teach- 
ers For Democracy, New York: D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Co., 1940, pp. (a) ot) (b) 53; (c)23; (d) 61; 
(e) 99; (f) 2438; (g) 24 








such untoward events did not occur, 
(g) Teaching must become an effective 
instrument for a desirable democratic 
society and teachers must become 
participating members of that society. 


The consensus of opinion is that the 
secondary school teacher needs a broad 
social understanding of the commun- 
ity in which he teaches, a broad ac- 
quaintance with world problems, a 
deep appreciation of the relationship 
that national and international prob- 
lems bear to each other, and an under- 
standing of the economic bases of the 
present civilization as well as an un- 
derstanding of the economic structure 
of the immediate community. The sec- 
ondary schoo] teacher needs a social 
intelligence that will enable him to 
realize with the secondary school 
youth the educational objectives re- 
sulting from the change in the philoso- 
phy of education. 

The foregoing needs define the new 
emphasis in the qualifications of sec- 
ondary school teachers in general. At 
least three additional qualifications 
should be achieved by Negro second- 
ary school teachers. First, the Negro 
secondary school teacher should know 
the history of his race; he should have 
a thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems of his racial group; he should 
possess a keen insight into the current 
social, economic, and political issues 
in relation to the problems peculiar to 
minority groups. Second, the Negro 
secondary school teacher should know 
the vocational opportunities for his 
group. Third, and perhaps more im- 
portant than all other qualifications in 
the category being discussed, the Ne- 
gro secondary school teacher must 
possess a willingness to assume educa- 
tional leadership. He must fully ap- 
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preciate the fact that his responsi- 
bility reaches far beyond the confines 
of his classroom. 

The importance of the rdle of lead- 
ership on the part of a Negro second- 
ary school teacher cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Data show that 
the average Negro secondary school 
teacher can expect very little assist- 
ance from persons in the environment 
in which he teaches in this matter of 
interpreting the significant problems 
of the day to the public school per- 
sonnel and the community. According 
to the 1930 census professionally 
trained men in the Deep South, where 
about one-half of the total Negro pop- 
ulation in the United States live, were 
distributed per every 100,000 persons 
of the Negro population as follows: 
Lawyers, 1.4; dentists, 6.3; physicians, 
16; clergymen, 184.8. The significance 
of the limited number of professionally 
trained individuals in the teaching en- 
vironment of the average Negro sec- 
ondary school teacher is obvious. It 
simply places an added responsibility 
on the Negro secondary school teacher 
in matters of leadership. He must be 
prepared to give guidance in matters 
of health, economics, politics, and even 
on religious problems. 

In summary then, what are the 
needed educational qualifications: of 
the Negro secondary school teacher 
if he is to perform adequately the task 
that the shifting philosophy of educa- 
tion and the changing needs of ado- 
lescents place upon him? Briefly, he 
must possess a broad social intelli- 
gence. This means that the Negro 
secondary school teacher must have 
the following abilities, appreciations 
and understandings: 

1. A broad and sympathetic under- 


standing of the history of the 
Negro and an appreciation of 
the problems that are peculiar 
to the Negro racial group. 

2. A deep appreciation for this 
responsibility in contributing to 
the solution of these problems. 

3. A sympathetic attitude that will 
not permit him to hold himself 
apart from the masses. 

4. A thorough understanding of 
world problems. 

5. A keen insight into the relation- 
ship of national problems to mi- 
nority race problems. 

This demand for socially intelligent 
secondary school teachers emphasizes 
the importance of a broad general edu- 
cation for all secondary school teach- 
ers. Likewise it focuses attention upon 
training in certain definite subjects: 
world history, Negro problems, Negro 
in history, Negro in literature, current 
issues, rural sociology, vocational 
guidance, economies, political science, 
sociology, health education, and the 
like. To what extent is the Negro 
secondary school teacher socially in- 
telligent? An investigation of this 
problem will be deferred until the dis- 
cussion of the needed educational 
equipment of the Negro secondary 
school teacher has been completed. 

What is the needed educational 
equipment of the Negro secondary 
school teacher if he is to perform ade- 
quately the responsibilities inherent in 
the size and organization of the sec- 
ondary school in which he finds em- 
ployment? That a close relationship 
exists between the desirable educa- 
tional equipment of a teacher and the 
character of the school in which he 
teaches is scarcely a subject for de- 
bate. The size of the school, for ex- 
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ample, determines to a large extent the 
teaching load, the teaching schedule, 
the amount of supervision and educa- 
tional leadership that the teacher may 
expect from the administrative officers 
as well as the amount of administra- 
tive duties that she may expect to 
perform for administrative officers; the 
amount and character of the extra- 
curricular responsibilities to be as- 
sumed by the teacher; and the amount 
of professional inspiration a teacher 
might expect from his associates. Like- 
wise the organization of the school 
differentiates the character and scope 
of the teaching position which in turn 
helps to define the qualifications 
needed by the teacher. Reorganized 
schools, for example, with enriched 
and varied curriculums in contrast to 
the traditionally organized schools 
offer widely different problems. All of 
these problems serve to define the 
needed educational equipment of the 
Negro secondary school teacher. The 
small high school makes the greatest 
demands in terms of academic and 
professional qualifications of the Ne- 
gro secondary school teachers. Teach- 
ing fields and schedule combinations 
are broad and complex in small high 
schools. This requires a broader sub- 
ject matter background on the part of 
the teacher as well as special prepara- 
tion in a greater number of teaching 
fields. 

In what size high schools are Negro 
school teachers employed? Whether 
defined in terms of the number of 
pupils enrolled or the number of 
teachers employed, the secondary 
schools in which Negroes teach are 
small high schools. Table I presents 
the findings of four investigators’? on 





122 (1) Caliver, Secondary Education for Negroes, 


the size of the Negro secondary school. 
The range in the number of schools 
enrolling fewer than 50 pupils was 
from 31 per cent in a study by Cal- 
iver'® of 407 schools to 59 per cent in 
a study by Redcay™ of 2,003 schools. 
Only 3.9 per cent of the schools sur- 
veyed by Redeay enrolled 301 or more 
students while 12.4 per cent of those 
surveyed by Caliver enrolled this 
number. If the data in Table I are 
considered from the point of view of 
the size of the largest schools it is seen 
that a very small percentage of the 
schools enroll a very large percentage 
of the students and employ a very 
large percentage of the teachers: 12.4 
per cent of the 407 schools studied by 
Caliver enrolled 60.3 per cent of all 
the students enrolled in the survey 
schools; 9.3 per cent of the 688 bi- 
ennial survey schols enrolled 55.5 per- 
cent of the total enrollment of these 
688 schools. The corresponding per 
cents for the State Superintendent’s 
Report of Oklahoma and Simpson’s 
study of South Carolina are: 25 per 
cent of the schools, 61 per cent of the 
total enrollment, and 3314 per cent of 
the schools and 65 per cent of the en- 
rollment respectively. Simpson’ found 
that more than one-half of the teach- 
ers taught in one-third of the schools; 
in Oklahoma 49 per cent of the teach- 
ers taught in one fourth of the schools. 

This concentration of teachers in a 
few schools gives a picture of the 
schools in terms of the number of 





407 teachers; and data for Biennial Survey, U. 8. 
Office of Education 1932-38, 688 teachers; (2) 
Simpson, Study of Negro Secondary School Teach- 
ers in Accredited High Schools of South Carolina; 
(3) Redeay, 2,003 Negro secondary school teachers 
in U.S.; (4) Negro Secondary School Teachers in 
Oklahoma, 1937-38. 

18 Secondary Education for Negroes, loc. cit., p. 


33. 

14 Edward E. Redcay, County Training Schools 
and Public Secondary Education for Negroes in the 
South, Washington: The John F. Slater Fund, 1935, 
pp. 60-61. 

1% Abram L, Simpson, op. cit., pp. 6-8. 
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TABLE I 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY S1zZE OF ENROLLMENT, NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED AND AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 























Investigators 
State 
Caliver | Caliver | Supt.* |Simpson| Redcay 
(Okla.) 

Total Number of Schools Investigated | 407 688 64 24 2,003 
— A: 
. Number of schools enrolling fewer 

than 50 pupils................ 126* 294 28 0 1,118 
2. Per cent of —— enrolling fewer 

than: GO pupile.......0ccc0 sss 31% 42.7%| 43.7%) 0 58.9% 
3. Per cent enrol te Group A is of 

total enrollment in schools in- 

VOSEIBRTORS «0... icesccccesccen 4.3% 8.0%) 17.6%) 0 — 
4. Number of teachers in Group A 

REMI a oo oo 51 9% x5 cco weisbai de esahe vents a — —_ 76.6 —_— —_ 
5. Per cent teachers employed in 

Group A is of total number of 

teachers in schools investigated. . — —_ 25.7% — _ 
6. Average enrollment of Group A 

PRM OIUR ole hg oreo ibis ferdiay ecveatieeceinave — —_ 38.0 0 — 
Group B: 
1. Number of schools enrolling fewer 

than 100 pupils............... 212> 387 48 8 1,749 
2. Per cent of schools enrolling fewer 

than 100 pupils............... 52% 56.2%) 75% 33.3% 82.3% 
3. Per cent enrollment in Group B is of 

total enrollment in schools in- 

VORUIBAIORS 60.0.6 0.008010 0:0 106 ween 11.3%] 18.3%} 40.3%) 13.1% — 
4. Number of teachers in Group B 

NS a nO CATER ie eas eae —_ _— 76.2 31 —_ 
5. Per cent teachers employed in 

Group B is of total number of 

teachers in schools investigated. . -— —_ 25.8%) 21% — 
6. Average enrollment of Group B 

ERIE. once viaiavecladiavee view 6 68 36.2 — 68 80 — 
Groep C: 
. Number of schools enrolling more 

than 300 pupils............... 5l¢ 70 164 88 78° 
2. Per cent of schools enrolling more 

than 300 pupils............... 12.4% 9.3%| 25% 33.3% 3.9% 
3. Per cent enrollment in Group C is of 

total enrollment in schools in- 

WERRMIMIINNE, 5, 6.5.0. cies civ sscees eee os 60.3%| 55.5%) 60.9%] 64.6% —_ 
4. Number of teachers in Group C 

PUAN oo) 5:4, 626: kin skis, aigre Hed ec —— 145 77 — 
5. Per cent teachers employed in 

Group C is of total number of 

schools investigated. .......... — — 48.6%| 52.3% — 
6. Average enrollment of Group C 

MOINES oo 5.3) ob rasecerardecigearnieysiens 817.7 —_— 231 395 — 




















ky State Superintendent’s Report, Department of Education, Ceteheue, 1937- 38. 
* 40 or fewer; > fewer than 75; © 301 or more; 4 more than 10! 


teachers employed. Caliver’® repo 


that 45.5 per cent of the 421 survey 


8 Secondary School Survey, op. cit., p. 36. 
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per 


schools for which data were available 
were one- or two-teacher schools; 41 


cent of the Negro secondary 
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schools in Florida were one-teacher 
schools and 69 per cent were one- or 
two-teacher schools in 1937-38. These 
data might be duplicated for each 
state in which separate schools are 
maintained but these citations should 
be sufficient to validate the statement 
that a majority of the secondary 
schools for Negroes are small high 
schools. Despite the fact that the larg- 
est number of Negro secondary school 
teachers are concentrated in a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total 
number of secondary schools for Ne- 
groes, there is still a sufficient number 
of Negro secondary school teachers 
teaching in small high schools (one- 
and two-teacher schools enrolling less 
than 50 persons) to warrant considera- 
tion of the needs of the teacher in a 
small high school. 

In what type of schools do Negro 
secondary school teachers teach? Evi- 
dence’ indicates that the majority of 
Negro secondary school teachers are 
employed in the traditionally organ- 
ized high schools. The findings for 
5,383 Negro secondary school teachers 
distributed among 1,077 high schools 
in 17 states in 1933-34 show that 35 
per cent taught in reorganized schools 
as follows: senior high schools, 2.3 
per cent; junior-senior high, 22.6 per 
cent; and junior high, 10.2 per cent. 
Sixty-five per cent of the teachers were 
in the traditionally organized schools. 
The fact that 35 per cent of the Ne- 
gro secondary school teachers in 1933- 
34 taught in 21 per cent of all the 
secondary schools, and that 44 per 
cent of the total secondary school 
population in average daily attend- 
ance were enrolled in 21 per cent of 
the schools, indicates that the tradi- 


17 Blose and Caliver, op. cit., p. 45. 


tional school is a small high school 
in number of pupils enrolled and num- 
ber of teachers employed. Accordingly, 
the teachers (65% of the total num- 
ber) who teach in the traditional high 
school experience the difficulties out- 
lined for the teacher in the small high 
school and would, in general, be in 
need of the same type of educational 
equipment as that outlined for the 
small high school. 


A CriticaAL EVALUATION OF THE STA- 
TUS OF THE PREPARATION OF THE 
Necro SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


Are Negro secondary school teach- 
ers socially intelligent? Insight into 
this question might be gained by de- 
termining the extent to which Negro 
secondary school teachers have pur- 
sued courses that are designed to con- 
tribute to the development of social in- 
telligence. Although quantitative units 
of earned credit do not constitute an 
adequate measure of understanding, 
such information will at least give some 
idea concerning the extent to which a 
secondary school teacher might be 
expected to possess social intelligence. 
The initial approach therefore is an 
analysis of the transcripts of 35 pro- 
spective Negro secondary school teach- 
ers selected at random from the June 
1940 graduating class of Institution 
“A” for the specific purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of-credit earned in 
such pertinent subjects as economics, 
political science, sociology, history, 
home making courses and health edu- 
cation. The 35 prospective high school 
teachers whose transcripts were exam- 
ined are distributed by major subjects 
as follows: English, 10; history, 7; 
physical education, 6; languages, 4; bi- 
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ology, 2; home economics, 2; public 
school music, 2; political science, 1; 
and sociology, 1. Table II presents the 
findings. It should be observed that the 
credits earned by the seven majors in 
history, the two in social studies and 
the one in sociology have been ex- 
cluded from the estimate of the total 
amount of credit in social studies 
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level; 76 per cent have no credit in 
political science; 84 per cent have no 
credit in economics; 46 per cent have 
not studied sociology; less than a third 
have credit in a home making course 
and less than 6 per cent have credit 
in health education. 

How much does the Negro second- 
ary school teacher know about the 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 35 ProspecTIVE NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE JUNE 
1940 Grapuatina Cuass oF INSTITUTION “A”? By AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEMESTER 
Hours Crepit EarNeEpD IN SocraL Screncr, Home Makina AND HEALTH 
EpucaTION CouRSES 

















Total Numb Tease th A N 

. otal Number eachers wit verage Num- 

Gebietes, Taten by Prospective Credit in the Total Number ber Semester 
rospective Second- ‘Wecaliogn Sublect of Semester Haewe 

ary School Teachers Tiesedied J Hours Earned Haenea 

No. % 

Economics......... 25 4 16 11 2.75 

LS ee 22 10 45.5 51 5.1 

Political Science... . 25 6 24.0 21 3.5 

Sociology.......... 24 13 54.1 66 5 

Home Economics. . . 33 9 27.2 36 4 

Health Education... 35 2 5.7 6 3 




















earned by the group being investigated 
since it is expected that these persons 
would have taken a large proportion 
of their credit in this field. Also in 
estimating the amount of history taken 
by persons not majoring in history 
four persons who presented history as 
a second subject were excluded. 
According to data summarized in 
Table II, prospective secondary school 
teachers to be graduated from Insti- 
tution “A” in June 1940 do not possess 
the social intelligence needed for an 
efficient performance of one of the 
most important tasks that a secondary 
school teacher must perform, namely, 
that of contributing to the develop- 
ment of socially intelligent individ- 
uals. More than half of the group 
studied have had no formal contact 
with the field of history on the college 


Negro? Is he qualified to assume the 
responsibility of leadership in matters 
pertaining to the problems of the Ne- 
gro? Both qualitative and quantitative 
measurements are used to answer this 
question. The specific courses taken by 
the 35 prospective teachers being stud- 
ied were carefully checked to deter- 
mine first, to what extent this group 
had credit in courses dealing with the 
Negro and in certain types of sociol- 
ogy courses that provide a background 
for an understanding of the family, 
the community, etc.; and second, to 
determine the amount of credit earned 
in these courses. Institution “A” offers 
three courses that deal especially with 
the Negro: (1) American Prose and 
Poetry of Negro Life, (2) the Negro 
in American History, and (3) the 
Negro in America. The findings indicate 
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that prospective secondary school 
teachers do not select these courses 
and hence, on the basis of formal 
training in subjects dealing with the 
Negro—his history, contributions, and 
problems—are lacking in information 
about the Negro. Only one prospective 
teacher (majors in English excepted) 
of the group selected for study at In- 
stitution “A” had credit for the course 
in Negro literature, and only one (ma- 
jors in history and social studies ex- 
cepted) had credit for the course in 
Negro history. Moreover; not all of the 
history and social studies majors had 
credit in the course in Negro history. 
Only one prospective teacher (the 
major in sociology excepted) had 
credit for the course The Negro in 
America. 

Institution “A” offered the follow- 
ing courses in sociology that would 
appear to provide a background for 
an interpretation of the sociological 
problems that confront the Negro sec- 
ondary school teacher: rural sociology, 
the family, social maladjustments, and 
the population. Only one of these pro- 
spective secondary school teachers (so- 
cial studies and sociology majors ex- 
cepted) had credit for any one of these 
four courses. In only one of these 
courses (social maladjustments) did 
the three majors in sociology and so- 
cial studies present credit. 

The overwhelming evidence points to 
the conclusion that prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers to be graduated 
from Institution “A” in June 1940 do 
not possess adequate background to 
assume educational leadership among 
the Negro racial group. In fact, ac- 
cording to the academic background 
acquired through formal training, 
these prospective Negro secondary 


school teachers know little or nothing 
about the Negro and his problems. 
That the foregoing plight of pro- 
spective Negro secondary — school 
teachers is not peculiar to the gradu- 
ates of Institution “A” is shown by the 
results of a study of the preparation of 
the Negro secondary school teachers 
in Tennessee made by Gore. In exam- 
ining the transcripts of 103 successful 
Negro applicants for teaching certifi- 
cates in the secondary schools of Ten- 
nessee, Gore'® found that not all teach- 
ers presented credit in social studies 
and that the amount of credit pre- 
sented was inadequate to develop the 
social intelligence needed by the Negro 
secondary school teacher. Out of 103 
successful applicants, 77 had earned 
an average of 5 semester hours credit 
in economics; 63 an average of 4 se- 
mester hours in government; and 83 
an average of 7.8 semester hours in 
sociology. With regard to credit in 
courses designed especially to assure 
understanding and appreciation of the 
problems, issues, and contributions of 
the Negro racial group, Gore found 
that only 50, or less than half of the 
prospective secondary school teach- 
ers presented credit in Negro history 
and only 6 presented credit in Negro 
literature. The average earned credit 
in these two courses was 2.26 and 2 
semester hours respectively. In the 
home making courses less than one 
fourth had credit in home economics 
and slightly more than a fourth re- 
ported credit for vocational guidance. 
An average of 2.1 semester hours was 
offered in the latter course. These 
findings, in general, harmonize with 
the findings regarding adequacy of the 


group of prospective secondary school 


% George W. Gore, op. cit., p. 32. 
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teachers to be graduated from Insti- 
tution “A” in June 1940. Neither group 
appears to be prepared to assume the 
role of educational leadership in mat- 
ters demanding critical insight into the 
crucial issues of the times and clear 
understanding and appreciation of the 
problems affecting the Negro group in 
particular. 

That the findings in Institution “A”’ 

and in Tennessee regarding the lack 
of knowledge of the Negro on the part 
of prospective Negro high school 
teachers do not represent exceptional 
cases is attested to by the result of a 
General Knowledge Test on the Negro 
which was administered to 182 seniors 
in the College of Liberal Arts of a cer- 
tain Negro institution in the spring of 
1939. The test results showed aston- 
ishing ignorance of facts about Ne- 
groes by these 1382 Negro students. The 
most common items of information 
about Negroes were not known by a 
very large percentage of these Negro 
students. In commenting upon the test 
results the Dean said: 
... it is amazing how little our Negro college 
students know about themselves as a race, 
either in the present or the past. Most of 
the students with whom I have had contact 
here neither know the history of the Negro 
race in America, nor anywhere else for that 
matter; they do not know the problems 
faced by Negroes at the present time, and 
naturally they do not have any critical ac- 
quaintance with the means and methods 
that have been used, are now being used, or 
might be used to solve these problems. 


The only logical conclusion seems 
to be that Negro prospective teachers 
do not know enough about the Negro 
to assume responsible leadership 
among Negroes. 

How fares the Negro secondary 
school teacher with regard to academic 
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training? No attempt will be made to 
give an expanded treatment of this 
aspect of the Negro secondary school 
teacher’s preparation for two reasons: 
first, the facts are generally known; 
and second, conditions have not 
changed materially since the national 
survey of teacher education was made 
in 1932. Two observations should be 
noted however. First, despite the fact 
that data seem to indicate a slight 
improvement in the subject matter 
preparation of Negro secondary school 
teachers, if increase in number of de- 
grees is accepted as a valid criterion, 
there are still far too many Negro sec- 
ondary schools staffed with teachers 
without an adequate subject matter 
preparation for the teaching schedule 
imposed upon them. Second, while evi- 
dence shows that an increasing num- 
ber of administrators are making an 
effort to assign teachers in their ma- 
jor fields of duty and to limit the scope 
of the subject combination, a large 
number of teachers, especially in the 
small high schools, are teaching in 
three or more subject fields, or a sub- 
ject program made up of from three 
to five single subjects widely different 
in content. This practice is sufficiently 
general to warrant a serious evaluation 
of the major-minor system as a pat- 
tern of teacher preparation. Third, if 
there is any relationship between aca- 
demic preparation and experiences 
and information obtained through 
general and cultural reading and 
through travel, a definite weakness 
exists in the academic subject matter 
preparation of Negro secondary school 
teachers, as a group. According to in- 
vestigation, a very limited number of 
Negro secondary school teachers sub- 
scribe to professional magazines and 
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current publications in their major and 
related fields. Likewise, they fail to 
purchase or read currently published 
books of known worth. Moreover, they 
do not, generally speaking, have access 
to these books in libraries. This failure 
to keep up with trends and informa- 
tion in one’s subject matter field pre- 
vents a teacher from making the 
courses taught functional and mean- 
ingful, and therefore constitutes a 
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his income with other types of service. 
Hence, it appears that lack of aca- 
demic preparation might be an inti- 
mate associate of low salaries. What 
salaries do Negro secondary school 
teachers receive? 


STATUS OF NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS: SALARY 


Table III shows the average annual 
salary paid Negro and white high 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF NEGRO AND WHITE PUBLIC H1GH Scuoo. TEACHERS 
IN TEN Srares, 1937-38t 














Average Annual Salaries Per Cent That Salary 
Paid Negroes Is of That 
White Colored Paid White Teachers 
BIDDOMR, ..66crccccees $ 997.00 $ 567.00 56.7 
Arkansas............. 852.00 600.00 70.4 
eS NE ee 1,688.00 1,686.00 99.88 
PREY iaeiueadenres 1,090.98 569.31 51.8 
CURR ee os Sats eee 1,139.54 672 .95 59.0 
I sa . M =1,265.54 M =640.00 M =50.5 
ella W =1,069.08 W =528.75 W =49.3 
a 1,833.00 1,357.00 74.0 
sill asied M =1,649.00 M =1,806.00 109.5 
pas gallina W=1,504.00 | W=1,859.00 123.9 
South Carolina........ 1,087 .00 541.00 49.7 
PR cies hacia 1,037.00 696.00 67.1 








+t Data taken from State Superintendents Reports, Department of Education. 


* Data are for four-year state approved high schools. 


serious weakness in a teacher’s prepa- 
ration. 

The available data point to the con- 
clusion that a definite weakness exists 
in the subject matter preparation of 
Negro secondary school teachers. This 
weakness might be explained on the 
basis of the salary paid Negro sec- 
ondary school teachers. The best pre- 
pared teachers frequently refuse to 
accept teaching positions that pay a 
salary too low to permit them to live 
at a certain cultural level. Again, low 
salaries do not permit expenditure for 
current reading material, and long 
school hours and heavy teaching loads 
do not permit a teacher to supplement 





school teachers in 1937-38 in ten 
states. In general the data emphasize 
the wide gap between salaries paid 
white and Negro high school teachers. 
Five states pay Negro high school 
teachers salaries that are less than 60 
per cent of the salaries paid white 
high school teachers and nine pay 
Negro teachers an annual average sal- 
ary which is less than three-fourths of 
the average annual salary paid white 
high school teachers. 

Table IV shows the trends in sal- 
aries of Negro high school teachers in 
764 cities (in states reporting salaries 
for Negro and white teachers sepa- 
rately) with a population range of 
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2,500 to more than 100,000. According 
to these data the trend is in the di- 
rection of a decreased differential be- 
tween salaries paid white and Negro 
high school teachers in the cities re- 
porting. Each of the population groups 
except Group V shows a slight increase 
in the average annual salaries paid 
Negro high school teachers over the 
average annual salaries paid Negro 


high school teachers in 1930-31. The 
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tinent however. First, the slight im- 
provement might be more apparent 
than real. Increased annual salaries 
for Negro secondary school teachers 
might be a result of the lengthening 
of the school year. Second, despite the 
slight decrease in the differential be- 
tween salaries paid white and Negro 
high school teachers, the difference is 
still sufficiently large to warrant con- 
cern. Third, more important than all 


TABLE IV 
Per Cent RELATIONSHIP OF SALARIES* OF WHITE AND Necro TEACHERS IN 764 Crry 


MS REPORTING SALARIES SEPARATELY 1930-31, 1934-35 
Hicu Scnoo. Syste ee ee ae ’ , 








School Division and 
Population Group 


Per Cent That Median Salary Paid Negro Teachers 
Is of the Median Salary Paid White Teachers 





























1930-31 1934-35 | 1936-37 1938-39 
; 2 - 2 4 5 
Mee ae 60.1 60.1 60.6 62.4 
“< Ce ine ‘ee 58.9 56.5 58.6 62.1 
III. 10,000 to 30,000....... 54.4 51.1 54.7 58.3 
IV. 5,000to 10,000....... 60.8 64.1 60.4 63.9 
V. 2,500 to 5,000....... 55.2 61.0 59.2 53.9 





27, 28. 


teachers in the Group III cities re- 
ceived the highest percentage of in- 
crease, but the smallest difference be- 
tween the salaries paid the two groups 
is noted in Group IV cities. Data’® for 
1930-31 and 1935-36 tend to support 
the general conclusion that salaries are 
increasing: the average annual salary 
for Negro high school teachers in 17 
states was $758 in 1930-31 and $814 
in 1935-36. 

The data presented indicate that 
salaries paid Negro secondary school 
teachers show a slight increase and the 
differential between Negro and white 
high school teachers’ salaries show a 
slight decrease, Two cautions are per- 


19 Blose and Caliver, op. cit., p. 14. 


* Committee on Equal Opportunity, N.E.A. Progress and Problems in Equal Pay for Equal Work. Je 1939, pp. 


else is the fact that salaries paid Ne- 
gro high school teachers are too low to 
guarantee efficient instruction in the 
secondary schools for Negro youth. 

The two most frequently mentioned 
arguments for the justification of the 
low salaries paid Negro high school 
teachers are: (1) Negro high school 
teachers are not as well prepared as 
white high school teachers, and (2) 
the cost of living is lower for Negro 
high school teachers than it is for 
white high school teachers. Although, 
in general, data tend to support the 
first argument, namely, that Negro 
high school teachers are not as well 
prepared as white high school teach- 
ers, the salary variation does not cor- 
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respond proportionally with the dif- 
ferences in preparation of the two 
groups. According to unpublished data 
in the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association the high- 
est level of professional training of 
teachers in service from 15 cities (rep- 
resenting 10 states in which segre- 
gated school systems are maintained) 
above 100,000 in population, 92.4 per 
cent of the 3,855 white high school 
teachers are college graduates and 85.6 
per cent of the 734 Negro high school 
teachers are college graduates.”° In 
other words only 6.8 per cent of Ne- 
gro high school teachers in these 15 
cities had less training than the white 


teachers, but the Negro teachers were 


paid an average annual salary ap- 
proximately 38 per cent (37.6) less 
than that paid white high school 
teachers. This same condition char- 
acterizes most of the states in which 
dual school systems are maintained. 
Meece,”* in presenting his findings on 
the salary issue in Kentucky said: 


The white high school teachers with no ap- 
preciable advantage in quantity of training 
(only 2.83 hours) and with an average of 
2.21 years longer teaching experience receive 
an average salary of almost three hundred 
dollars ($297.54) more than the Negro high 
school teachers: The evidence . . . seems 
conclusive that the differentiation in salaries 
paid white and Negro teachers is on some 
other than experience and quantity of train- 
ing. 

Not only do these differences occur 
when there are differences in prepara- 
tion, but the same type of differences 
are found when the preparation is 


2° Questionnaire replies received by the Research 
Division of the National Educational Association for 
the school year 1938-39. 

21 Leonard E. Meece, Negro Education in Ken- 
tucky: A Comparative Study of White and Negro 
Education on the Elementary and Secondary Levels, 
L <n Kentucky: University of Kentucky,1938, 
p. 1€ 








identical. Harris?? found a difference 
of 28.6 per cent respectively between 
the maximum and minimum salaries 
paid white and Negro high school 
teachers in North Carolina 1936-37. 
All of the teachers receiving maximum 
salaries held the high school A certifi- 
cate and had eight years of teaching 
experience. The white teacher received 
$112.50 per month; the Negro teacher 
received $87.50 per month. The Negro 
teacher holding the high school A cer- 
tificate and no experience received 
$67.50 and the white teacher with the 
high school A certificate and no ex- 
perience received $87.50 per month. 
The argument that Negro high school 
teachers are paid lower salaries than 
white high school teachers because 
their preparation is inferior to that of 
white school teachers appears to have 
little basis in fact. The data cited 
which show that differentials in sala- 
ries for white and Negro high school 
teachers are not proportionate to dif- 
ferentials in preparation are easily 
duplicated in each state where segre- 
gated high schools exist. 

The argument that Negro teachers 
are paid low salaries because the cost 
of living is lower for Negro high school 
teachers than it is for white high 
school teachers is illogical. Salary 
planned on this basis has the effect of 
penalizing the Negro secondary school 
teacher twice. First, he is not paid a 
salary equal to that paid other high 
school teachers because he is not as 
well prepared; he cannot attain equal 
preparation because of his limited in- 
come. Second, he is not paid an equiv- 
alent salary because his standards of 


22 Nelson_N. Harris, “An Analysis and Appraisal 
of North Carolina’s Provisions for Furnishing 
Teachers for Her Secondary Schools,’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, Ann — Michigan: University 
of Michigan, 1938, p. 
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living are lower; his standards of liv- 
ing are lower because his income is 
lower. Thus, the salary scale seems to 
be operating on a fallacious basis. One 
cannot spend what one does not have. 
Cultural development is achieved 
through traveling, reading, attending 
summer school, and like activities. 
These activities are expensive. Cer- 
tainly, all other things being equal, 
the person with the highest income 
should participate in these activities 
to a greater extent than the person 
with the lowest income. Again, living 
on a higher cultural level calls for a 
greater expenditure of money. This 
adds to the living cost. Thus the il- 
logical nature of the second argument 
in defense of lower salaries for Negro 
high school teachers is obvious. Here- 
in lies the justification for focusing 
attention upon the present salary 
status of Negro high school teachers. 
The most significant finding is that 
salaries paid Negro high school teach- 
ers are too low to guarantee adequate 
preparation. A higher salary will pro- 
vide the funds necessary for inservice 
training through travel, good litera- 
ture, advanced degrees, etc.; it will 
arouse an interest in secondary edu- 
cation on the part of the layman; it 
will result in better teaching which in 
turn will result in higher achievement 
on the part of Negro youth enrolled in 
Negro secondary schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A thorough and exhaustive study 
of the needs of the secondary school 
personnel. The foregoing discussion of 
the status of Negro secondary school 
teachers leaves much to be desired. 
The primary need, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is a more functional relationship 
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between the preparation of the second- 
ary school teacher and the require- 
ments of the teaching position in which 
he seeks employment. The require- 
ments of the teaching position should, 
to a large extent, be based on the 
needs of the secondary school per- 
sonnel, that is, on the needs of the 
group between 15 and 19 years of age. 
The next step in teacher preparation, 
then, should be a thorough study of 
the needs of the adolescent Negro 
youth: health, vocational, recrea- 
tional, citizenship, spiritual, and like 
needs—all should be determined. These 
needs should form the basis for the 
revision of the secondary teacher 
training program. 

2. Increased emphasis upon the 
study of the Negro: his problems, con- 
tributions, and history. Two points are 
important: (1) Negro secondary 
school teachers must know the impor- 
tant facts about the Negro and his 
problems and (2) he must be willing 
to assume the role of leader among 
his group. The fact that such a few 
prospective teachers in our study 
group voluntarily elected work in 
courses dealing specifically with the 
Negro suggests that there is something 
wrong with the attitude of the Negro 
prospective secondary school teacher. 
Perhaps courses in Negro history, Ne- 
gro problems, and Negro literature 
should be required of all prospective 
Negro secondary school teachers. 

3. Increased emphasis upon courses 
that will contribute to the develop- 
ment of social intelligence on the part 
of the prospective Negro secondary 
school teacher. Economics, political 
science, sociology and history are 
especially functional courses for this 
purpose. 
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4. A re-evaluation of the require- 
ments in the academic sequence of 
prospective secondary school teachers. 
Attention might well be given to such 
courses as rural education, vocational 
education and guidance, health educa- 
tion, and home making courses. The 
large number of small high schools 
justifies this recommendation. 

5. An evaluation of the importance 
of educational sociology in the re- 
quired professional sequence of pro- 
spective secondary school teachers. 
Educational sociology bears a direct 
relationship to the development of so- 
cial understanding; perhaps a closer 
relationship than any other course in 
education. But oddly enough this 
course receives the least emphasis by 
the Negro teacher training institu- 
tions. In only one institution is it a 
required course in the professional se- 
quence and in only two is it even listed 
in the offering of the teacher training 
department. When offered at all it is 
listed in the department of sociology. 
There seems to be a general tendency 
for Negro teacher training depart- 
ments to minimize the significance of 
educational sociology. Gore?’ found 
that not one of 103 successful Negro 
applicants for the secondary school 
teaching certificate in Tennessee of- 
fered credit in educational sociology. 
More important, not one of the Negro 
teacher training institutions in Ten- 
nessee offers educational sociology. In 
commenting on this situation Gore 
says:** 

It is disappointing to see so little work being 
offered in personnel and guidance, and no 
work in educational sociology and economics, 


adult education, parental education. ... Per- 
haps a course in Problems in the Educa- 


% George W. Gore, op. cit., p. 32. 
*4 Tbid., p. 45. 


tion of the Negro might be of value in the 
curriculum offerings of some of the institu- 
tions. 

The fact that only one state in the 
United States requires educational so- 
ciology for a teaching certificate in the 
secondary schools is responsible, per- 
haps, for the apparent indifference to- 
ward this course on the part of Negro 
teacher training institutions. The 
omission is grave, especially for Negro 
secondary school teachers, and should 
be given immediate attention by 
teacher training institutions. 

6. More attention given to educa- 
tional guidance in the teacher training 
institutions. In order to provide for a 
broader preparation on the part of 
prospective secondary school teachers 
who will, in all probability, have to 
teach in several subject matter fields, 
students in training should be encour- 
aged to develop proficiency in at least 
two subject fields—social studies, sci- 
ences, biology, etc—instead of in a 
major and a minor as is done under 
the traditional plan of the teacher 
training curriculum. 

7. A thorough and critical examina- 
tion of the amount of prescribed and 
required professional work. Evidence 
points conclusively to a need for an 
increased amount and a better quality 
of subject matter on the part of 
prospective secondary school teachers. 
A recent analysis of the certification 
requirements of 130 cities ranging in 
size from 9,000 to 100,000 or more 
showed an increasing tendency to re- 
quire the master’s degree for certifica- 
tion for teaching positions in the sec- 
ondary schools: 28 required the 
master’s degree and 9 preferred the 
master’s degree. Some institutions are 
trying to meet this subject matter 
requirement by requiring a fifth year 
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of training. This is not the least diffi- 
cult solution. An easier solution might 
be a reduction of the required number 
of semester hours in professional work. 
A recent survey of the professional 
requirements of regional accrediting 
associations and of the state certifi- 
cating agencies revealed that Negro 
teacher training institutions as a whole 
require professional credits in ex- 
cess of the amount required by 
these two evaluating agencies. To 
illustrate, Institution “A” requires and 
prescribes 26 semester hours in profes- 
sional education for all prospective 
Negro secondary school teachers. This 
represents 8 semester hours in excess 
to the average requirement of 21 states 
that maintain segregated school sys- 
tems; 10 in excess to the average re- 
quirement of 26 states that maintain 
non-segregated school systems; 11 
more than that required by the North 
Central and North West Accrediting 
Associations; and 14 in excess to that 
required by the New England and 
Southern Accrediting Associations. An 
analysis of the number of semester 
hours actually taken in education by 
the 35 prospective secondary school 
teachers in Institution “A” who were 
referred to in an earlier section of this 
chapter showed that 15 of these pro- 
spective teachers earned from 2 to 11 
hours more education than that (26 
semester hours) required by Institu- 
tion “A.” Credits earned in education 
by these students exceeded the re- 
quirements of state accrediting agen- 
cies, regional accrediting associations 
and the highest requirements set by 
any state. What is the significance 
(1) of this tendency for Negro teacher 
training institutions to require what 
appears to be an excessive amount of 


professional work on the undergradu- 
ate level and (2) of the tendency on 
the part of prospective teachers to 
accumulate credit in education above 
that required by the teacher training 
institutions? While it would be illogi- 
cal to conclude that teacher training 
institutions are requiring too much 
work in purely professional courses 
simply because they require more than 
that demanded by the states for teach- 
ing certificates and more than that re- 
quired by accrediting agencies, it will 
perhaps be well for those who are re- 
sponsible for the teacher training pro- 
grams for secondary school teachers to 
give some attention to both the 
amount of education required and the 
amount prescribed. With regard to the 
amount of education prescribed, it 
should be observed that such wide 
variations exist among the several 
states in the specific education sub- 
jects that are required for certification 
that a too rigidly prescribed sequence 
tends to handicap the prospective sec- 
ondary school teacher and accounts in 
a number of instances for the large 
number of hours in education for 
which prospective teachers have 
credit. Two pertinent observations 
grow out of the discussion on pro- 
fessional requirements. First, attention 
should be given to the number of 
semester hours required in education. 
If a reduction were made in the total 
number of hours required, more time 
could be given to subject matter 
preparation. Second, provision should 
be made for electives in the number of 
required semester hours. Prospective 
secondary school teachers could then 
select the specific requirements made 
by the states in which they are inter- 
ested in attaining a teaching position. 








Cuapter XXIII 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE IN THE 
NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOL 


T. Epwarp Davis 


The impending and recurring crises 
in international affairs, resulting in 
adjustments and readjustments in the 
affairs of nations and peoples, have 
their counterpart in the occupational 
status of Negroes in America. The 
impact of the continual mechanization 
of industry, labor union activity, 
breakdown of the agricultural system, 
occupational shiftings, urbanization, 
the head-long rush of Negro youth to 
the professions, wages and hours legis- 
lation, ete., have done much to in- 
crease the confusion of the masses of 
Negroes seeking employment oppor- 
tunities, 

What to do to alleviate the situation 
is a question which can best be an- 
swered in terms of what has not been 
done. The faults often can be traced to 
one major source—the secondary 
school. This key institution in the edu- 
cational scheme is not doing its real 
job—training youth to adjust them- 
selves to life needs. 

The general situation existing in the 
vocational education and guidance ac- 
tivities in our secondary schools will 
be discussed after an attempt is made 
to find out the availability of such 
schools. Some information about the 
present status of these schools is im- 
portant. The widespread conduct of 
programs designed to train youth for 
occupational activity depends upon 
the prevalence of secondary schools in 
which they can be organized. In addi- 
tion to broadening the programs in the 
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schools now available for the educa- 
tion of Negro youth on the secondary 
level, energies must be directed toward 
increasing the number of such institu- 
tions. A larger number of high schools 
would at least provide more oppor- 
tunities for this desired training. 


AVAILABILITY OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGROES 


A most encouraging sign of progress 
in the secondary education of Negroes 
can be noted in the increased availa- 
bility of high schools which they can 
attend. U. S. Office of Education fig- 
ures reveal that there were 2,188 sepa- 
rate public high schools for Negroes 
in 1938 in which from one to four 
years of work were offered. This figure, 
paradoxically, presents a better pic- 
ture than the total of 2,352 such 
schools reported by Caliver’ in 1936 
(which represented an increase of 
about 100 per cent over those available 
in 1930). The 1938 figures, although 
smaller, give evidence of the school 
building and improvement programs 
of the WPA and PWA as well as the 
consolidation programs of some states. 
In some states there are now fewer 
but better schools, while in others 
there has been a provision of high 
school opportunities where they had 
not heretofore existed. 

A further interesting comparison is 
revealed in the following statement. 

1 Ambrose Caliver, Vocational Education and 


Guidance of Negroes, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938 (Bulletin 1937, No. 38), p. 17. 
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In 1930 there were 195 counties in the 
South, each with one-eighth or more 
Negroes in the population, having less 
than four years of high school work 
available to Negroes, and 230 such 
populated counties with no provision 
of high school work for the race.? On 
the basis of 1938 figures (U. 8. Office 
of Education) only 115 counties each 
with an eighth or more Negroes in the 
population provided less than four 
years of high school work, and no more 
than 87 were delinquent in providing 
at least one year of work on the high 
school level. 

Blose and Caliver* estimated that 
18,500 students graduated from public 
high schools in 18 Southern states in 
1936. Reports from those states in 
1939 show an actual total of 26,402 
graduates, an increase of 7,902. If 
such an increase in the number of high 
school graduates means an increased 
number of students able to adjust 
themselves to their after-high-school 
careers, it is an encouraging trend. 
This adjustment would reveal itself in 
an increased number of job holders 
and students going to college. If a rise 
is not noted in college enro!!ment and 
employment figures, then the increased 
numbers of graduates means that the 
high schools are making very little 
headway in training their students for 
adjustment in later life. The effects of 
this can be very severe upon the atti- 
tudes and personalities of Negro 
youth, If they have to spend years of 
aimless activity in high schools and 
being thus prepared to continue such 
activity after graduation, it is no 








3— , Secondary Education for Negroes, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933 
(Bulletin 1932, No. 17), pp. 28-29. 

’ David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Statistics 
of the Education of Negroes, 1933-34 and 1935- 
36, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939 
(Bulletin 1938, No. 13), p. 8. 


wonder that their problems continue 
on the increase. The great danger in 
such a trend is that these youth, 
because of their inability to make 
reasonably normal adjustments in so- 
ciety, can and often do become sus- 
ceptible to inducements which can 
lead to anti-social acts. 

All of the indications pointing to- 
ward an improvement in the status of 
high schools for Negroes show at least 
the presence of facilities and oppor- 
tunities for doing the important job of 
training students. What is actually 
being done is the next consideration. 


Tue STATUS OF VOCATIONAL Epuca- 
TION AND GUIDANCE 


The status of the problem of voca- 
tional education and guidance for Ne- 
gro youth has been affected greatly 
by the question of academic versus 
vocational education for the race. 
Whether it is best to train Negro 
youth away from the service, laboring, 
and semi-skilled occupations with 
their uncertainties of employment and 
low pay, and towards white-collar 
jobs, also with their uncertainties of 
employment but higher pay; or 
whether it is better to train them in 
the opposite direction, is just as im- 
portant a matter of concern today as 
it was in the score or more years sub- 
sequent to Emancipation. This indeci- 
sion as to what type of education is 
best for Negroes, which probably ac- 
counts for much of the vocational edu- 
cation and guidance lag in the second- 
ary schools, is more or less reflected in 
the writings and findings of many per- 
sons and groups. 

The report of the secondary school 
group of the Atlanta Conference on 
Vocational Guidance and Education 
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for Negroes stated in part that there 
was a 

lack of a philosophy of and a technique 
in vocational guidance for pupils in second- 
ary schools; failure of principals and teach- 
ers in secondary schools to stress the social 
importance of all work; lack of teachers in 
secondary schools adequately trained for 
vocational guidance; limited curricula; lack 
of agreement on the philosophy of secondary 
education for Negroes; lack of training in 
secondary school administration. 


Perhaps the most comprehensive 
coverage of the entire problem of vo- 
cational education and guidance of 
Negroes was made in the National 
Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes, conducted by 
the U. 8. Office of Education in 1936- 
37. This survey was nation-wide and 
included both the secondary and col- 
lege levels of education. Among the 
findings of this study were that 
improvement in the education of Negroes 
for effective occupational adjustment is 
largely dependent on improvement of gen- 
eral education ... the adequacy of the pro- 
gram of vocational instruction for Negroes 
varies among the different fields studied, 
more or less improvement in each field is 
needed .. . guidance programs for Negroes 
are inadequate in number and quality ... 
the curriculum and occupational choice of 
Negro students indicate a limited education. 


An encouraging sign that some prog- 
gress is being made toward improving 
the status of the vocational education 
and guidance of Negro youth can be 
noted in some of the reports of state 
superintendents of education, indicat- 
ing either some cognizance of a need 
for adequate programs for Negroes, or 
evidences of activity in providing for 
the need. The following items were 


*Franklin J. Keller, ed., ‘““Vocational Guidance 
and Education for Negroes,’ Occupations, 14:566- 
67, Mr 1936. 

5 Ambrose Caliver, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 





taken from the reports of a few of the 

state superintendents of education. 

Virginia (1939)—‘In the develop- 
ment of Negro education the old 
County Training Schools are be- 
ing expanded into high schools 
with broad programs of general 
education and vocational educa- 
tion, including trade and indus- 
trial education, vocational agri- 
culture, and home economics.” 

Texas (1938)—‘For vocational edu- 
cation there were net gains during 
the biennium of 33 schools for 
vocational agriculture, increasing 
the total to 132. There was an in- 
crease of 129 teachers of trades 
and industries, making the total 
303.” 

Georgia (1938)—‘The State-aided 
vocational departments in Negro 
schools increased as follows: 
home economics, 33 in 1936-37, 
127 in 1938-39; agriculture, 45 in 
1936-37, 103 in 1938-39; trades, 
12 in 1936-37, 21 in 1938-39.” 

West Virginia (1938)—‘Vocational 
education increased commenda- 
bly. Vocational agriculture and 
trade courses were inaugurated 
with the use of George-Deen 
funds in (9) schools.” 

Louisiana (1938)—‘“Frequently vo- 
cational education in the Negro 
schools is stressed. At all of the 
larger Negro schools the boys are 
given some instruction in agricul- 
ture and shop work, and the girls 
in homemaking.” 

South Carolina (1938)—“Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon 
health and vocations. If they are 
not trained in some vocation, they 
will not be able to do their work 
intelligently. It is, therefore, the 
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duty of the school to see that 
these vital subjects will have a 
permanent place in the curricu- 
lum of every school.” 


Errect oF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
UPON STUDENTS 


One of the best measures of the ade- 
quacy of vocational guidance pro- 
grams in the secondary schools is that 
of the students’ choices of occupations 
which they hope to follow after gradu- 
ation. The great tendency for students 
to exhibit very little wisdom in choos- 
ing occupations tends to remain con- 
stant. Students are continuing to show 
a very limited range in their choices 
of occupations. In addition there con- 
tinues to be inconsistencies in their 
high school majors and the work they 
intend to do after graduation; their se- 
lection of the type of college or other 
institution for further training in their 
chosen occupation and the occupation 
itself, The reasons these students give 
for their occupational choices show a 
great amount of confusion and a lack 
of knowledge of occupational informa- 
tion. 

On the basis of the above evidences 
of a lack of adequate vocational guid- 
ance programs in many high schools, 
one can readily see that the unwise 
and almost random choosing of occu- 


pations by students can play an im-. 


portant part in making them malad- 
justed. Such a situation can only be 
remedied when programs are instituted 
generally in the secondary schools for 
Negroes, with the purpose of helping 
each student select an occupational 
field in which he is best suited to 
work; choose courses in high school 
which will give him some basic train- 
ing in his chosen field; and determine 


the institution best able to give him 
the additional training after gradua- 
tion from high school. 


OccUPATIONAL STATUS AND 
ScHOOL EXPERIENCES 


Since it is very evident that the 
guidance programs in the secondary 
schools for Negroes generally are not 
of such breadth as to guide students 
in intelligently choosing their life’s 
work, or even in planning for their 
temporary adjustments in their after- 
high-school careers, it should be of 
interest to see how these students fare 
in securing employment. One of the 
best sources of information for such an 
inquiry is the printed reports of the 
Survey of the Training and Employ- 
ment of White-Collar and Skilled 
Negro Workers which was sponsored 
by the U. 8. Department of the In- 
terior. Information was secured from 
213,983 workers, 55.3 per cent white- 
collar and 44.7 per cent skilled. In vol- 
ume I, Reid concludes that 
Formal education has played a very im- 
portant part in the background of these 
workers, as approximately two-fifths of 
them finished high school. . . . Less than 
one-fourth of the workers took some form 
of business, trade, or normal training .. . 
three-fourths of all these workers received 
their basic training in separate schools. One- 
third of the workers secured their funda- 
mental training on the job. A little more 
than one-fourth of the workers secured their 
work through apprenticeship and experience.® 


Reid also found that about one-sixth 
of the workers indicated that educa- 
tion and experience helped them se- 
cure work; while only an eighth stated 
that formal education alone was the 
most important job-securing factor, 

Ira De A. Reid, The Urban Negro Worker in 


the United States, 1935-36, Volume I, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 7. 
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These findings indicate that either the 
possession of vocational education 
is not altogether necessary for secur- 
ing work, or else it is so inadequately 
given to students as to be of no par- 
ticular value when it comes to pre- 
paring them for a particular job. A 
majority of those persons for whom 
formal education only was the means 
of securing a job were engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits for which there is 
no other means of securing basic train- 
ing. 

Volume IT of this Survey concerns 
itself with data secured from 78,330 
male Negro skilled workers. In this 
volume Weaver states that 
Formal education only was of relatively lit- 
tle importance as a mode of basic training in 
usual occupations for male Negro skilled 
workers. It was used by a greater proportion 
of the sample in the Middle Atlantic region 
than in any other. It appears that vocational 
education for skills has been least effective 
among Negroes where it has been most loudly 
championed.” 


In an Office of Education pamphlet 
now in press, Ambrose Caliver*® pre- 
sents information, collected in the Na- 
tional Survey of Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes, on the rela- 
tion of the occupational status of 
20,260 Negro high school graduates 
and non-graduates to certain of their 
other school experiences. He finds that 
high school graduates have a better 
occupational opportunity than do non- 
graduates and that a knowledge of 
this fact is valuable for high school 
students to have; the 64.8 per cent of 
graduates and non-graduates who had 
no special training, as well as the 11 


7 Robert C. Weaver, The Urban Negro Worker in 
the United States, 1925-36, Volume II, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939, p. 25. 

5 Ambrose Caliver, Negro High School Graduates 
and Non-Graduates (in press, Pamphlet 87), Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1940. 





per cent who admitted that their voca- 
tional training did not help them in 
securing work, constitute a real chal- 
lenge to schools to provide further 
education for those persons as well 
as to widen their offerings for those 
still in school; in general there was 
very little relation between the cur- 
riculum pursued and the occupation 
of the graduates and non-graduates, 

The findings of these three studies 
serve to indicate the great need of the 
secondary school, which supplies by 
far the major number of Negroes 
working above the class of laborers, to 
be about its business of preparing its 
students to adjust themselves more 
quickly to the work which they might 
be able to secure. Such an adjustment 
would necessitate an intelligent choice 
of work, and basic training in their 
particular skills. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In spite of the fact that the second- 
ary schools need money and equip- 
ment with which to establish adequate 
vocational education and guidance 
programs, there is much that can be 
done now, pending such a time as 
funds might be forthcoming. One of 
the important things which all teach- 
ers can do is to help in changing the 
adverse attitudes toward occupations 
in which many Negroes are engaged. 
In addition to emphasizing that there 
is dignity in all forms of honest en- 
deavor, students need to be given some 
knowledge of proper conduct while on 
the job. This applies to professional as 
well as other pursuits. 

It is most unfortunate that so many 
Negroes, young and old, consciously 
or unconsciously blunder about their 
work and yet expect the same emolu- 
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ments given to the more efficient. Such 
behavior, long stereotypic of the race, 
can often be traced to faulty training 
in the essentials of how to conduct 
themselves while on the job. This be- 
havior serves in large measure to make 
Negroes so often the last to be hired 
and the first to be fired. Here, indeed, 
is a challenge to the school and the 
community to so organize and coop- 
erate as to be able to instill into job- 
seeking youth a greater sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to their employ- 
ers as well as to their race. Students, 
and adults too, must be made to real- 
ize that the fundamental economic 
laws applying to all human endeavor 
affect them just as much as any other 
group. If they are to compete for jobs 


they must know that they will have to 
be just as efficient, clean, honest, and 
dependable as everyone else. 

In view of the fact that, except in 
some skilled and professional occupa- 


tions, workers have to go through a 
short training period on the job, any 


lack of emphasis upon vocational edu- 
cation as preparation for work can be 
amply compensated for more stress 
upon bettering the occupational atti- 
tudes of present and prospective work- 
ers among Negro youth. The organiza- 
tion of more concerted action in this 
direction would greatly assist the sec- 
ondary school student in making the 
all important adjustments to his after- 


high-school career. 











Cuapter XXIV 


LIBRARY FACILITIES IN NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


S. L. Smiru 


The development of school and li- 
brary facilities in the South has lagged 
far behind the rest of the nation. This 
might be charged to economic, social, 
and educational conditions, and to the 
relatively large rural population. The 
average per capita wealth is only half 
the average of the nation, the ratio of 
children under sixteen to the total 
population is almost one-third more 
than the nation’s average, and the 
dual system of education and library 
service entails an additional per capita 
cost whenever equal services are pro- 
vided for all groups—rural and urban, 
schools and communities, white and 
colored. 

In spite of these handicaps remarka- 
ble progress has been made in the past 
quarter of a century in providing 
school and library facilities in the 
South. Much of this progress is due to 
the stimulating aid from philanthropic 
foundations which has helped officials 
(1) to provide and retain better 
trained leadership of both races, (2) to 
carry forward experiments which have 
demonstrated better and more eco- 
nomical means of promoting education 
and library service with the lean bud- 
gets available, and (3) to build and 
equip modern schoolhouses with provi- 
sion in each for a library. 

The officials of the South have 
shown a willingness to ear-mark a 
larger share of the tax dollar for edu- 
cational facilities than the average for 
the nation, but still our per capita 
expenditure for education and library 
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service for the whites is far below the 
nation’s average and for the Negroes 
far below the average for the whites 
of this region. 


Necro HicH SCHOOLS 


As a basis for considering library 
service in Negro secondary schools of 
the South it seems necessary to discuss 
briefly the development of the high 
schools to determine the part libraries 
have had in helping to raise these 
schools to state approved levels. Two 
decades ago there was probably not a 
single fully-accredited Negro public 
high school in the South, and three 
decades ago it was rare to find a fully 
accredited four-year white high 
school. 

More than twenty-five years ago 
the Slater Fund began to cooperate 
with the state and county departments 
of education in developing county 
training schools. The county training 
school was an effort to develop one 
good Negro public school in a county 
in order to build up an acceptable 
school of eight grades plus two to four 
years of high school work with a cur- 
riculum suited to the needs of the 
school and community. 

The General Education Board co- 
operated in this movement by giving 
aid for equipment in home economics, 
farm mechanics, trades, and some- 
times desks. As time went on the 
General Education Board made ap- 
propriations through the state depart- 
ments of education for the develop- 
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ment of a small library in each of the 
county training schools with books 
carefully selected to suit the needs. In 
most states this probably marked the 
beginning of any planned library serv- 
ice for Negro public secondary schools. 
It helped to create a finer school spirit 
and influence the promotion of better 
high school work. 

The study of Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones through the cooperation of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Education, published in 1916 
as Bulletin No. 38 by the Department 
of Interior, revealed the startling fact 
that there were only 47 four-year pub- 
lic high schools for Negroes in the 
South, located mainly in the larger 
cities or in border states, and that they 
were poorly equipped. The enrollment 
in all the Negro high schools, accord- 
ing to the report of Dr. Jones, was 
less than 25,000. This study showed 
that, with few exceptions, secondary 
schools for Negroes were utterly lack- 
ing in laboratories or libraries. The 
frank statement of poor conditions 
existing in the secondary schools re- 
vealed in this study, and the wise sug- 
gestions offered by Dr. Jones and his 
associates, furnished a tremendous 
stimulus for the improvement of Ne- 
gro education of all levels. 

In order to stimulate high school 
development, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund in 1926 agreed to increase the 
size of the buildings to nine or ten 
teachers, with the understanding that 
the three or four added rooms would 
be used for high school grades. A care- 
ful check-up indicates that more than 
three-fourths of the present four-year 
high schools for Negroes are housed in 
these larger Rosenwald schools. A li- 
brary and community room was pro- 


vided in each of these buildings. These 
added facilities enabled the state de- 
partments of education, in cooperation 
with the Slater Fund and the General 
Education Board, to speed up the pro- 
gram for the development of modern 
four-year high schools for Negroes to 
meet the standards for state approval 
and accreditation by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

A brief study of Negro public 
schools in the South, made by this 
writer and published in the July 1927 
issue of the Southern Workman 
showed (1) that there were only 209 
four-year state approved high schools 
in 1926, and 592 non-accredited two- 
to four-year high schools, and (2) that 
the total enrollment in all Negro high 
schools was 68,606 and the total num- 
ber of graduates was 6,426. These facts 
are shown by states in Table I. 

In order to compare the present high 
school situation with that of 1926, a 
brief questionnaire was sent in March 
1940 to the state agents of fourteen 
states asking for (1) the number of 
state approved four-year high schools, 
(2) the number approved by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and (3) the total 
high school enrollment and the num- 
ber of four-year graduates. It is inter- 
esting to note that there are four times 
as many pupils enrolled in four-year 
high schools as were enrolled in all 
two- to four-year high schools four- 
teen years ago, and four times as 
many four-year graduates. The pres- 
ent average enrollment in four-year 
high schools is approximately 200, 
compared with 85 in 1926, The report 
shows that there are 94 high schools 
approved by the Southern Association 
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TABLE I 
Necro Hiau ScHoo.ts IN SOUTHERN StaTEs 1925-26 
Four- 2to4 Years}; Total 2 Four- 
State Year Years Non- to 4 Enrollment Year 
Accredited | Accredited Years Graduates 

Alabama... ....... 0 148 148 9,455 199 
BVEONGAS. . 2... 6 24 30 1,658 188 
ee eee 2 = 2 1,297 91 
OS re 22 38 60 4,180 845 
Kentucky 13 43 56 3,158 336 
LOWIMANA.......... 8 20 28 3,885 193 
Maryiand.......... 12 8 20 3,178 466 
Mississippi......... 20 58 78 2,300 250 
My, COMPONGS.. .......%. 49 33 82 11,325 1,149 
Oklahoma......... 10 39 49 2,740 267 
S. Carolina........ 0 25 25 1,886 200 
CC ee 20 10 30 3,348 233 
TE RE 25 105 130 13 ,067 934 
MMI S 5 iiss <nibe 22 41 63 7,129 1,075 
OS ert 209 592 801 68 , 606 6,426 




















of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
compared with none in 1926. The 
number of graduates in 1939 was equal 
to the total high school enrollment of 
private and public schools in 1915. For 
summaries by states see Table II. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In 1927 the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
gave aid, as an experiment, on ten ele- 
mentary library sets for Negro schools 


in each of fourteen Southern states. 
This number was increased to twenty 
for each state the following year, and 
later the offer was extended to as 
many schools as could qualify by rais- 
ing the matching funds and meeting 
other requirements. 

These first library sets consisted of 
as many as 120 books, carefully se- 
lected by the officers of the Fund with 
the assistance of state departments of 























TABLE II 
Four-YEAR APPROVED Nrearo HiauH ScHoo.s, ApriL, 1940 

. ~ " 1939-40 1939 

State By the State By So. Asso. Sontant Cradeaies 
NN. 5 5 kono 20 9 13,175* 2,091 
Arkansas.......... 61 _ 7,100 750 
MR oo hes ira 24 3 8,954 1,093 
eee 50 14 9,967 2,209 
Kentucky......... 59 10 5,955 1,067 
Louisiana.......... 74 4 11,427 1,596 
Bieryiand......... 32 — 7,830 1,041 
Mississippi......... 96 F3 9,072 1,140 
N. Carolina........ 152 18 36 , 323 4,068 
Oklahoma......... 31 3 5,026 705 
S. Carolina......... 44 5 8,966 1,156 
Tennessee......... 58 5 9,555 1,128 
ec oie au, 104 12 21,204 3, 222 
OE ee ee 81 8 17, 200 2,388 
SN is cgi aie pat 886 94 171,754 23 , 654 











* Enrollment includes some four-year Non-accredited Schools. 
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education and librarians and approved 
by the Southeastern and American Li- 
brary Associations. The Fund bought 
these library sets at wholesale cost, 
and in addition to paying one-third of 
the actual cost furnished a bookcase, 
book cards, accession books, and paid 
the expenses of transportation. At the 
beginning the elementary library sets 
were limited to Rosenwald schools in 
counties having Jeanes supervisors, 
who assisted in instructing the teach- 
ers and pupils in the care and use of 
the books. 

Mr. Rosenwald agreed to experi- 
ment further by giving aid to promote 
better library facilities in five Negro 
teacher training colleges. Under this 
plan the Fund’s aid was one-third the 
cost of the books up to $7,500, on the 
following conditions: that the college 
would (1) furnish a trained librarian, 
(2) provide modern book shelves, 
stacks, and a library reading room 
equipped with tables and chairs, and 
(3) purchase the books from a well- 
balanced list approved by Miss Flor- 
ence Curtis of the Hampton Library 
School. Books of children’s literature 
were expected to make up one-third 
of the total list. This same offer was 
later extended to forty other Negro 
colleges, promoting the stimulation of 
more than a million dollars, over a 
five-year period, for library buildings 
and equipment, books, and trained 
library service. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the General Education 
Board, the Slater Fund, and public 
agencies cooperated generously in this 
program, and the Hampton Library 
School provided trained librarians and 
professional guidance. 

In efforts to stimulate the develop- 
ment of secondary education the 


Julius Rosenwald Fund extended li- 
brary aid in 1929 to county training 
and high schools. Under this plan it 
was possible for any four-year Negro 
high school to receive $240 aid toward 
the purchase of $720 worth of books. 

As a guide to the high schools in 
assembling their library books, a list 
of a thousand books was prepared in 
1929 under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. Jackson E. Towne, Librarian 
of George Peabody College. This list 
was published by the Southern Office 
of the Fund and distributed generously 
through state departments of educa- 
tion to the high schools and county 
training schools. To assist the schools 
in promoting a better use of their li- 
braries, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
agreed to pay the expenses of state 
school and public librarians incurred 
in visiting these schools. They spent 
considerable time in instructing the 
teachers and pupils in the care and use 
of books. Several of these school li- 
brarians in state departments of edu- 
cation were paid by the General Edu- 
cation Board, and devoted their time 
to the development of libraries for 
both white and colored schools. Re- 
ports from these librarians indicated 
that the books were widely read and 
well cared for in the Negro schools. 
The Fund is still continuing aid on 
small library sets for elementary and 
high schools, Aid has been given on 
about 6,000 sets in sixteen southern 
states. 


DEMONSTRATION IN COUNTY 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


In 1929 the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
appropriated $500,000 for the develop- 
ment of ten county library demonstra- 
tions in the South to extend over’a 
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period of five years. A contribution 
of $200,000 by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to the Fund in 1932 helped to 
extend the period of cooperation to 
seven years. Library service was pro- 
vided for all groups in the county. 
In this program other foundations, 
state librarians, and the American Li- 
brary Association cooperated. 

Under this plan all schools of the 
county are given trained library serv- 
ice. The Negro high schools of these 
counties have been very fortunate in 
being furnished generous supplies of 
books suited to their needs, both 
through permanent libraries in the 
schools and in the circulation of books 
from central branches. 

An evaluation of these ten county 
library demonstrations was made by 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, Dean, University 
of Chicago Library Graduate School, 
and Dr, Edward Wight, now Registrar 
of Dubuque University, and published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
These demonstrations are being men- 
tioned here to show how they have 
been a means of providing an excellent 
type of trained library service for the 
Negro schools of these counties. 

The Davidson County Library, 
North Carolina, is a notable example 
of the advantages of this type of serv- 
ice. The two trained Negro librarians 
work under the direction of the county 
librarian and in cooperation with the 
schools and communities. The schools 
and the entire population are served 
through branch libraries, school librar- 
ies, and book trucks. In 1939 the 
circulation of books among Negroes 
of this county was an average of 7.5 
books, based on the total population 
—an increase of 220 per cent over the 
previous year. This is well above the 








average in the white libraries of the 
nation. 

In South Carolina, following the 
pattern set by the Charleston and 
Richland County library demonstra- 
tions, about one-third of the counties 
have county-wide library service for 
Negroes, largely under the sponsor- 
ship of WPA librarians and workers. 
In one county a Negro philanthropist 
whe went North and became wealthy 
gave 10,000 books for the circulating 
library, and in another county a Negro 
gave 8,000 books. These county li- 
brary centers in South Carolina are 
generally located at or near the high 
schools, which receive full measure 
of service. Similar developments could 
be narrated from most Southern 
states. 

These demonstrations indicate that 
the county library probably furnishes 
the best means of adequate library 
service for all groups in the population 
and especially for the Negro schools. 


TRAINING TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


The General Education Board made 
an appropriation in 1936 for training 
teacher-librarians for Negro high 
schools in the summers of 1936-37-38- 
39. The four centers of training were 
Atlanta University, Fisk University, 
Hampton Institute, and Texas A. & I. 
State College. The grant of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, administered 
through the American Library Asso- 
ciation, was used to pay library in- 
structors and to provide scholarships 
to encourage and enable good teachers 
to take 12 semester hours of library 
training—six hours a summer for two 
years. The state library school super- 
visors and state agents of Negro schools 
have cooperated in this project. 
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Miss Tommie Dora Barker, Dean of 
the Emory University Library School, 
gives an interesting story of this 
teacher-librarian training project in 
her study of 1939—“‘Memorandum on 
the Need in the South for a Library 
School or Schools’”—published by the 
American Library Association. She 
shows by states the 97 students who 
earned six semester hours in library 
science and the 182 that completed the 
full course of 12 semester hours. Her 
study indicates that the major de- 
mands for trained personnel in the im- 
mediate future will come from second- 
ary schools whose requirements are 
for teacher-librarians with 6 to 12 
semester hours in library science. Her 
report reveals the fact that 22 institu- 
tions for Negroes are now giving un- 
dergraduate courses in library science, 
ranging from one semester hour orien- 
tation course to 30 semester hours. 
This will provide a tremendous influ- 
ence in the promotion of better library 
facilities in the Negro high schools. 

This teacher-librarian training proj- 
ect over a four-year period has made 
three distinct contributions to library 
science in Negro high schools: (1) 
trained approximately 300 teacher- 
librarians with from 6-12 semester 
hours in library science, (2) made a 
modern pattern for training teacher- 
librarians to fit the needs of the high 
schools to be served, (3) made an 
outstanding demonstration which is 
spreading to other colleges without the 
stimulus of further financial aid. 

The Southeastern, Southwestern, 
and American Library Associations, 
and the state school librarians have 
done much to help the Negro high 
schools improve their library facilities. 
Often it is necessary to spend much 


time in assisting in the schools in dis- 
carding books given them by kind 
friends, which not only are useless, 
but have an unwholesome effect on 
the reading habits of the pupils. These 
have been gradually replaced in sev- 
eral states with books suited to the 
needs and appreciations of the pupils 
—books that tend to create an ap- 
petite for reading that can only be 
satisfied by an ample supply of choice 
volumes adapted to the tastes and 
needs of the students. 

As a result of long continued efforts 
of the various agencies, mentioned in 
this article, major emphasis is now on 
the use of books under the guidance of 
trained librarians, rather than the ac- 
cumulation of a large number of books 
seldom used. 


PRESENT LIBRARY FACILITIES 


In efforts to obtain the present 
status of library facilities in Negro 
high schools a brief questionnaire was 
sent to each state agent of Negro 
schools in fourteen Southern states to 
determine (1) the enrollment in four- 
year high schools, (2) the number of 
library rooms in these schools, (3) 
the number of volumes in the high 
school libraries, (4) the number of 
trained librarians employed, and (5) 
the availability of public library serv- 
ice to the high schools. This question- 
naire was sent in turn by the state 
agent to each high school principal 
who filled in the blanks, signed and 
returned them. Reports from other 
high schools are yet to come, but the 
time-limit for this article prevents 
waiting longer. In justice to Virginia, 
for example, more than 20 high school 
reports have not reached us and can- 
not be included in the summaries. The 
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same is true of a few other states. The 
summaries include only the reports 
received on the 915 Negro high schools 
to May 1, 1940. 

The summaries of reports from 915 
four-year Negro high schools (ap- 
proved and non-accredited) are shown 
in Table III. 
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these books and 1,000 magazine racks 
for the periodicals. 

The number of trained librarians or 
teacher-librarians reported in these 
schools is 381 with credits ranging 
from 6-30 semester hours. Several hold 
the B.S. degree in library science. 
The median would probably be about 


TABLE III 


Four-YEAR Hiau Scuoons, Apri, 1940 
(Accredited and Non-Accredited) 








No. Schools 








H.s i — ~ — he : . 
’ ct 0. 0 pec. 0 eacher serve 
States — Books Library Librar- Librar- by Pub. 
eer Rooms ians* ianst Library 
Alabama....... 13,175 28,107 30 11 38 8 
Arkansas....... 7,100 30,194 22 13 23 9 
PIOMGR. ... 6.00.00: 42,943 66,736 15 15 24 _ 
Georgia........| 14,676 107 ,600 35 45 79 1 
Kentucky...... 6,137 44,746 34 eg 24 12 
Louisiana....... 17,680 78,423 63 49 44 13 
Maryland....... 4,681 16,527 17 = 25 10 
Mississippi...... 9,302 92,142 56 13 61 11 
N. Carolina..... 35,670 144,072 164 71 74 20 
Oklahoma...... 5,026 42,150 10 2 28 — 
S. Carolina..... 10,782 81,837 36 26 14 13 
Tennessee...... 14,264 63 , 433 46 25 27 10 
US, io 6:-0:0' 22,838 83,190 66 73 51 16 
Virginia........| 11,827 71,118 45 21 20 12 
ee 216,101 950 , 275 639 381 532 135 























* Teacher-Librarians whose training ranges from 6 to 30 semester hours of library science. 
+t Teachers or monitors with no library training or less than 6 hours. 


The total number of pupils enrolled 
in these high schools is 216,101—an 
average of more than 200 per high 
school. The total number of special li- 
brary rooms reported is 639, ranging 
from a library room in the school to 
a separate library building. 

The total number of volumes re- 
ported in these high school libraries is 
950,275 (not including thousands of 
periodicals) or an average of 4.3 books 
for each pupil enrolled. The range by 
states is from 1.5 books per pupil en- 
rolled in the lowest ranking to 9.9 
books in the highest. It would require 
22 miles of shelves or stacks to hold 





12 semester hours of library training. 

The reports indicate that there are 
still 532 of these high schools with 
teacher-librarians having less than 
6 hours of training, serving as part- 
time or full-time librarians. 

While there were no Negro high 
schools being served by public librar- 
ies a decade ago, these reports 
from the principals and state agents 
indicate that 135 are now receiving 
service from public libraries and 33 
have book truck service. 

The map of Southern states shows 
graphically (1) the number of four- 
year accredited high schools, (2) the 
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number with teacher-librarians, and 
(3) the number served also by the 
public library. 

It would require much space to por- 
tray the part played by the teachers, 
pupils, and parents of these schools 
and communities. They have done 
heroic service in their struggles to 
raise funds for books and library serv- 
ice. Their eagerness for books and 
their willingness to cooperate fully in 
bringing their schools up to approved 
levels have done much to brighten the 
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dark picture of library service within 
the past decade. 

The stupendous task of furnishing 
adequate library service in the South, 
particularly among the Negroes, is 
just begun. The next decade, stimu- 
lated and guided by the achievements 
and projects of the past, will probably 
surpass that of any other decade in 
the development of library service for 
all the people of the South—rural and 
urban, schools and communities, 
white and colored. 














Cuapter XXV 


NEGRO SECONDARY EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


In any Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion for Negroes, there is justification 
for a separate chapter dealing with 
secondary facilities in rural areas. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 Census, there are 
11,891,143 Negroes in the United 
States, 6,697,230 (56 per cent) of 
whom live in rural areas. In 17 South- 
ern and border states and the District 
of Columbia there are found 9,586,000 
Negroes or 81 per cent of the total 
Negro population; over a million of 
this group (1,081,600) are adolescents, 
15-19 years of age. In the distinctly 
rural areas of this Southern section 
there reside 67.4 per cent of the total 
Southern Negro population; here are 
over eight hundred thousand (808,376) 
Negro youth between the ages of 15 
and 19 years. Therefore, in this rural 
area of Negro concentration (adult 
and youth) whatever is problematic 
in secondary education for Negroes 
will be found accentuated. 

During the last twenty years, a 
number of studies dealing with Negro 
education have appeared, and all of 
them have contributed to our infor- 
mation concerning secondary educa- 
tion for Negroes.’ Expert investigators 
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Negroes in Rural Communities, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bul. 1935, No. 12, Washington : U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 193 

Edward E. Redcay, onal Training Schools 
and Public Secondary Education of the Neore A the 
South, Washington: John F. Slater Fund, 

U. S. Office of Education Bul, 1937. Ne 2, 
Btonntal Survey of Education in the United States, 
ise ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
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backed by the authority and facilities 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, state departments of education, 
and important philanthropic “Funds” 
and “Foundations” have collected and 
compiled many facts, often acknowl- 
edging while doing so, difficulty and 
defeat in obtaining all the facts. Nev- 
ertheless, it is felt by the present 
writer, that sufficient data have been 
gathered from the 17 Southern and 
border states? and the District of Co- 
lumbia (wherein separate schools for 
Negroes are mandatory) to constitute 
a reliable (if not complete) picture 
of public secondary conditions down 
to 1936. For purposes of this chapter 
then, there will be no attempt at a 
new survey. The findings of previously 
made studies will be relied upon to 
furnish what may be considered (with 
certain obvious reservations) the pres- 
ent picture of public secondary educa- 
tion for those Negro youth who reside 
in rural or semi-rural areas. It is 
hoped that the reiteration of facts 
concerning availability, accreditation, 
adequacy, facilities, equipment, etc., 
etc., may served to re-focus attention 





Ambrose Caliver, Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes, U.S. Office of Education Bul. 
1987, No. 38, Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938 

Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro 
Education, The Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study No. 12 Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 

Reid E, Jackson, ‘“‘An Evaluation of Educational 
Opportunity for the Negro Adolescent in Alabama,” 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 9:59-72, Ja 1940; 
9:200-07, Ap 1940. 

2 All ‘of the above-named investigators except 
Jackson have based their findings upon 15, 16, or 
17 of the following named states, and the District of 
Columbia: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okiahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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upon the specific problem, and thus 
lead to its more adequate defining; 
and that, in addition, this concentra- 
tion on the sub-problem may contrib- 
ute to the more adequate defining of 
the total problem of which it is a part. 
To this end, then, we shall attempt 
(1) to present a picture of the second- 
ary program for rural youth, and (2) 
to suggest the necessary first steps for 
improving this program. 


THE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC SECONDARY 
EpUCATION FOR RURAL 
Necro YOUTH 

The exact facts of public secondary 
education for the Negro before 1900 
are not known. Redecay,’? writing in 
1933 traces the effort to furnish sec- 
ondary education to Negro youth back 
to 1911, when the Slater Fund officials, 
in cooperation with certain state offi- 
cials, sponsored the development of 
this phase of education for the rural 
Negro especially, by initiating the 
county training school movement. 
Four county training schools were or- 
ganized in 1911; twenty years later 
there were 612 such schools located 
in 517 counties in 15 Southern states. 
Some 399 of these schools offered four 
years of work and 181 of them were 
fully accredited. Nearly one-third of 
all public secondary schools for the 
Negro have at some time been identi- 
fied with this movement. 

These county training schools were 
forerunners of the Negro high school. 
They were at first “industrialized 
schools in which Negro youth at that 
period might be trained for greater 
efficiency in farming, homemaking, 
and teaching;” they evolved into the 
larger public county schools for Ne- 








8 Redcay, op. cit., pp. 95-97. 


groes which offered work of high 
school grade, and which although 
aided by the Fund were designed “to 
strengthen sense of responsibility of 
public authorities for providing more 
advanced educational facilities for 
Negroes.” 

Some of these County Training Schools 
located in urban places have become high 
schools and lost their early identity as 
schools adapted to the needs of rural Negro 
children. These tend to conform to the 
pattern of the conventional American high 
school. The majority, however, represent an 
unusual type of consolidated school offering 
the regular high school subjects and, in 
addition, a variety of courses and com- 
munity services adapted to the Needs of 
the Agrarian Negro.* 


SECONDARY OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
Rurat Necro (1930-36) 


How available and how adequate is 
the secondary-offering of the more 
than 800,000 youth residing in South- 
ern areas characterized by large Negro 
populations? 

By 1936 investigation disclosed that 
there were at least 1,372 schools offer- 
ing one or more years of secondary 
education, and enrolling some 47,750 
rural youth. This number of schools 
constitutes 70 per cent of the total 
number of Negro secondary schools.’ 
The number of adolescents enrolled 
represents a bare five per cent of the 
number of high school youth in the 
region, and is in striking contrast both 
to the 10 per cent Negro enrollment 
for the combined rural and urban 
secondary population, and the 33 per 
cent enrollment of the white secondary 
population in these same states.® It 


4 Ibid., p. 97. 

5 Ibid., p. 100. 

®Caliver, Secondary Education for Negroes, p. 
LLL 
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appears also that more than 750,000 
of the conservatively estimated 930,000 
Negro adolescents not in school are 
probably found in rural areas, and 
that these areas account for four- 
fifths of the total deficiency in the 
Negro secondary high school enroll- 
ment.” 

Why are so many Negro youth out 
of school? Sheer poverty, plus other 
economic and social pressures doubt- 
less account for a portion of the small 
enrollment. In addition, investigation 
shows that a major cause of the small 
Negro secondary enrollment is non- 
availability of secondary opportunity 
in terms of too few existing high 
schools, too few teachers for the task, 
and the too-frequent inaccessibility of 
the schools that are furnished. To 
illustrate: Caliver cites 1,413 counties 
in 15 Southern states, 230 of which 
had no public high school for their 
158,930 Negro children, and 195 addi- 
tional counties that had no four-year 
high schools for the 197,240 Negro 
adolescents residing in them.® Caliver 
also reports that in 16 Southern states, 
in 1930, for each white high school 
teacher there were 60 “potential” high- 
school pupils, while for each Negro 
high-school teacher there were 211 
such pupils; hence “there were avail- 
able proportionally fewer than one- 
third as many Negro high-school 
teachers as there were white high- 
school teachers.’® Wilkerson calls at- 
tention to the fact that since “propor- 
tionally many more Negro than white 
pupils drop out of school in the early 
elementary grades, the comparative 
enrollments in grade seven would 





‘It is recognized that a small number of this 
total figure may be in the grades or in private sec- 
ondary schools. 


afford a more valid index of the ‘po- 
tential’ white and Negro population, 
and hence a more appropriate basis 
for measuring the relative size of the 
Negro high school teaching staff.” 
After doing this, he found that even on 
this basis of seventh-grade enrollments 
“there were available proportionally 
only about one-half as many Negro as 
white teachers in the public schools of 
the 16 states.”?° 

The full facts of the inaccessibility 
of Negro high schools are not yet 
available. It is known, however, that 
a large proportion of Negroes live on 
isolated farms and that many Negro 
adolescents must go outside of their 
counties for high-school education; 
but it is not known just how many 
youth are not in school chiefly because, 
living too far from school to walk 
there, they are too poor to provide 
transportation for themselves, and no 
public transportation is furnished 
them. The following statement is high- 
ly suggestive of what the present con- 
dition may be and of the need for 
complete investigation: 


In five states the amount spent for trans- 
portation of Negro high school pupils is 
$30,000, as compared with $5,000,000 for 
white high school pupils in the same states. 
This means that $166 are spent for the trans- 
portation of white high school pupils for 
every $1.00 spent for the transportation of 
Negro high school pupils, while the ratio of 
white and Negro children of high school age 
in the same states is only 2 to 1.11 


Despite the many large high schools 
that dot the American scene (especial- 
ly in cities) the majority of secondary 
schools are too small to provide an 
effective program of secondary educa- 


1 Wilkerson, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
11 Caliver, Secondary Education for Negroes, p. 
112, 
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tion. The typical Negro secondary 
school in rural areas is among the 
smallest of small schools in actual 
size and in enrollment. Only 18 were 
found enrolling over 200 pupils, while 
83 per cent enrolled less than 61 pupils. 
Many of the one-year high schools 
enroll from 8 to 17 pupils.” 

Frequently this small school does 
not have a building of its own, but 
shares space with the badly-housed 
rural elementary school, and under 
such conditions it is easy for a so- 
called secondary school to be merely 
and essentially a rural elementary 
school with one or more years of sec- 
ondary work at the top. At best less 
than half of these 1,372 rural schools 
are full four-year high schools; the 
majority are conventional in organi- 
zation, rather than reorganized in 
terms of junior-senior high-school 
forms of organization; and only 143 
of them were found to be accredited by 
state or regional associations. Instruc- 
tional equipment and facilities to pro- 
mote mental and physical health are 
generally lacking, while in more ex- 
treme cases there is total absence of 
such fundamental necessities as jani- 
tor service, wash basins, and toilet, 
heating, and fire protection services." 

What do we know of the teacher for 
rural Negro youth, of the curriculum 
which she administers, and of the 
supervisory and administrative serv- 
ices which should guide both pupil 
and teacher growth? 

The relatively few facts known 
about the Negro high school teacher 
of rural youth are not encouraging. 
The typical teacher of this group is 
meagerly trained and educated (20 





12 Redcay, op. cit., p. 62. 
18 Caliver, Secondary Education for Negroes, pp. 
109, 117, 118. 


per cent of them have not progressed 
beyond the high school level); she is 
overloaded with teaching responsibili- 
ties; and she is so underpaid that in 
many regions she does not receive a 
subsistence wage. Compared with the 
white teacher in the same area, she 
has a greater experience, a_ higher 
teacher-pupil ratio, and a_ smaller 
salary. She has less training than the 
Negro urban secondary teacher, and 
receives less pay. These inadequately- 
equipped rural teachers, many of them 
serving as part-time teachers in the 
rural high school, constitute 53 per 
cent of all public secondary teachers 
for Negro youth." 

The rural secondary curriculum has 
been insufficiently studied. The follow- 
ing findings of a recent study’ do, 
however, throw some light on the 
situation: (1) Nearly half of the high- 
school group studied were registered 
in academic curriculums in 1934-35; 
(2) the curriculum and occupational 
choice of Negro students indicate a 
limited educational and _ vocational 
outlook; (3) although general voca- 
tional courses are offered in high 
schools, such work cannot be carried 
on in the 1,372 rural schools because 
of limited facilities. Only about one- 
third of these schools participated in 
the Federal program for vocational 
education in agriculture; (4) the high 
school curriculums vary among the 
states as to content, but, in general, 
they consist of English, science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, social 
science, and vocational subjects. 

Supervision and administration of 
rural schools are additional topics for 


which we lack full information. The 
14 Tbid., pp. 70, 85, 111, 118 


% Caliver, Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes, p. 8 ff. 
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rural secondary teacher has little 
supervision in instructional matters. 
Her principal is also a teacher and 
therefore has little time for super- 
vision and administration. Her state 
or county officers usually have too 
much territory to cover for effective 
supervision of their rural schools. 
Caliver summarizes for the total 
situation as follows: 

_.. Negro secondary schools are employing 
in some degree most of the administrative 
and supervisory procedures in use by modern 
schools. In practically every case, however, 
the larger and the reorganized schools sur- 
pass the smaller and regular schools, in the 
extent to which the methods and procedures 
are employed. Also, the schools for Negroes 
lag far behind those for whites in the use 
of these administrative and supervisory 
techniques.1% 


SUMMARY OF STATUS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing review shows that in 
a brief period of 20 years there has 
been marked growth in secondary 
schools for Negroes in rural areas. It 
shows also that despite this progress 
the basic fact in the total situation is 
non-availability of public secondary 
opportunity for Negro youth. This 
fundamental lack of opportunity is 
sharply accentuated in Southern rural 
areas where the majority of Negroes 
live, and therefore where the Negro 
need is greatest. The second major 
fact revealed is that where secondary 
education does exist for rural Negro 
youth, it is more meager and less ade- 
quate than that provided either for 
white youth in any area, or for Negro 
youth in urban areas. The character- 
isties of this reduced and handicapped 
secondary education are a small, non- 
accredited school (often of less than 


ey Caliver, Secondary Education for Negroes, p. 


four years); an over-loaded, under- 
educated, poorly-paid, non-supervised 
teacher; a traditional curriculum with 
little or no vocational and guidance 
service; and a school plant lacking in 
instructional, recreational, and educa- 
tional facilities and equipment.'’ We 
concede that some rural Negro youth 
fare better than this, but they are the 
fortunate exceptions, too few in num- 
ber to influence the typical picture of 
limitations and inadequacy. It is 
therefore rather easy to conclude that 
the largest and most difficult problem 
in secondary education is that con- 
cerned with secondary education for 
the rural Negro. It should be clear, 
nevertheless, that this is no isolated 
problem, that it is indissolubly bound 
up with the general problem of educa- 
tion in America and with all the sub- 
problems of secondary education in 
rural and urban areas. Hence, funda- 
mental reconstruction in the specific 
area under study would seem to wait 
upon the successful attack and solu- 
tion of the main problem. While 
awaiting this happy issue, however, 
it may not be amiss to study a detail 
of the whole. If, in so doing, the part 
is always kept within the framework 
of the whole, it is possible that the 
separate study may make a contribu- 
tion to the solution of the whole. In 
the remainder of this chapter, no 
attempt will be made to offer a solu- 
tion to a problem that needs funda- 
mental study; but if the above-stated 
position is tenable, there is justifica- 
tion for a consideration of first steps 
to be taken in improving the secondary 
opportunity for Negro rural youth. 

17 At least two current reports furnish evidence 
that this 1930-36 picture is still very largely true, 


to wit: Jackson, op. cit., and ‘“‘Public Education in 
Mississippi,” School and Society, 51, Ap 20, 1940. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR RURAL 
Necro YouTtH 


What can or should be done to im- 
prove a situation of educational non- 
availability and inadequacy due in 
part to general limitations character- 
izing the whole rural situation, and 
in part to specific inequities related to 
minority status? Any fundamentally 
sound answer must grant (1) that 
every child in America deserves a fair 
start, and (2) that every American 
youth should have that educational 
opportunity that wi!l best enable him 
continuously to grow and integrate as 
an individual, and at the same time 
increasingly to become an integral and 
contributing part of the society in 
which he finds himself. To determine 
how the rural secondary school for 
the Negro (and the white) may be so 
reconstructed as to make its valid con- 
tribution to the individual and to so- 
ciety involves research along many 
lines. We shall briefly discuss five 
broad lines of study that are capable 
of furnishing the foundation for im- 
provement in secondary school oppor- 
tunity, namely, a study of: the youth 
involved; the secondary school pro- 
gram; administrative organization; 
financial support; and educational 
leadership. 


Tue Necro ADOLESCENT OF 
HicguH Scuoot AGE 


What do we need to know about 
the Negro youth—as a group or as 
individuals—within or without school? 
What concerning the impact of the 
physical and social environment upon 
them singly, and as a whole? In the 


last two or three years the publication 
of various youth studies bears witness 
that thoughtful educators are con- 
scious of the need for definite infor- 
mation about youth before there can 
be constructive planning for youth. 
One such study of rural youth which 
is rather enlightening for the group as 
a whole briefly recognizes Negro 
youth’s especial handicaps in educa- 
tional opportunity, his limted school 
attendance, his greater illiteracy, his 
greater lack of vocational opportunity, 
and his more restricted leisure-time 
activities (as compared with white 
youth) .'* We get no very clear picture, 
however, of the Negro boy and girl. 

In 1935, the American Youth Com- 
mission faced with the necessity of 
identifying the major needs of youth, 
sampled the youth population of two 
states, a large and a small city, and 
40 rural villages. In Maryland, 13,528 
young people, 16 to 24 years of age 
were interviewed, and the Commission 
feels justified in assuming that these 
13,000 speak with authority for the 
250,000 youth in the state and the 
20,000,000 youth in the United 
States.’ Negroes constituted 15.4 per 
cent of this group; hence we are per- 
mitted to assume that needs identified 
—equalization of educational op- 
portunity, employment, security, guid- 
ance, vocational training, leisure-time 
activities, health education—and that 
the conditions and attitudes expressed 
victure the Negro group as faithfully 
as it does the white group. The study 
_ 18 Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith, Rural 
Youth: Their Situation and Prospects, Works Prog- 
Washington US. Govt erinting Office 1038. 

1% Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, & 
study of the conditions and attitudes of young peo- 
ple in Maryland between the ages of 16 and 24, con- 


ducted for the American Youth Commission. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1938. 
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lays bare the necessity for community 
planning for youth and for a re- 
organized program of secondary edu- 
cation capable of dealing with the 
identified needs. We admit this neces- 
sity is greater for Negro youth than 
for the average white youth. 

More pointed for our task of dis- 
covering Negro youth is another series 
of studies conductced by the American 
Youth Commission. All of these par- 
ticular studies center on Negro youth, 
and answers are sought to such ques- 
tions as: “where and how they live— 
how are they educated—what recrea- 
tion and health services are available 
to them—what they think of other 
races—in short, what it means to be a 
Negro boy or girl in the United 
States.” From these studies, soon to be 
released, we expect the definite in- 
formation needed about Negro youth; 
especially do we await the study be- 
ing prepared by Dr. Chas. S. Johnson, 
“Negro Rural Youth,” which promises 
to give particular attention to the rdle 
of the church and the school in the 
lives of Southern Negro youth. 

As a result of these studies, made 
and in-the-making, we may expect 
soon to have definite knowledge of the 
Negro rural high-school youth: his 
abilities, interests, needs, experiences; 
his physical and mental health; his 
recreational and cultural opportuni- 
ties; his occupations and avocations; 
his potential and actual delinquency; 
his personality development, and how 
it has been affected by his environ- 
ment. Then—in the light of our clear 
understanding of the fundamental 
social, psychological, and health needs 
of the Negro youth, including the 
effect upon him of the present cul- 


ture—and then only shall we be able 
to reorganize this adolescent’s educa- 
tion, and to plan a long time program 
with some degree of confidence. 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Defining objectives——Is it possible 
that a different philosophy, resulting 
in different educational objectives is 
responsible to any degree for the 
meager educational opportunity of- 
fered all rural children in the United 
States? Responsible even more largely, 
for the severely attenuated oppor- 
tunity granted Negro youth on the 
secondary level? There seems to be 
much “muddy” thinking on this issue 
despite the fact that in a democracy 
it ought to be rather easy to agree 
that the basic functions and aims of 
all education should be the same for 
all population groups and for all levels 
of education. The difficulty, perhaps, 
focuses around two points, namely, 
(1) the recognition of differences in 
rural areas, and (2) the fact that 
philosophy and objectives must be 
personally derived and are personally 
applied by the teacher, administrator, 
or supervisor nearest the child. The 
democratic ideal, however, does im- 
pose certain restrictions, and does de- 
mand that basic objectives be within 
the framework of a democratic phi- 
losophy of education and be applicable 
to the American school as a whole. 

Recently a Committee of the De- 
partment of Rural Education stated 
the issue in this fashion: 


While the basic aims or functions of educa- 
tion are the same throughout education, 
whether rural or urban, elementary, sec- 
ondary, or higher, educational practices can 
best be developed in terms of specific educa- 
tional functions to be performed. It is there- 
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fore essential that the accepted educational 
functions be implicit in any development of 
special methods and technics. This requires 
clarification and understanding of educa- 
tional functions as they apply to rural con- 
ditions.?° 


If basic objectives, in accord with 
the American ideal of education, may 
not or cannot apply to the rural school, 
and especially to that rural school pro- 
vided for Negro youth, research needs 
to establish the reason why. 

Remaking the Curriculum.—We 
have seen that the curriculum in the 
Negro rural high school is narrowly 
academic and_ college-preparatory, 
that vocational education is largely 
absent, and that educational and vo- 
cational guidance are lacking. Such a 
program, at its best, could not meet 
the needs of any present-day youth; 
hence there is need for reorganizing 
and modernizing the secondary cur- 
riculum. The demand for a new cur- 
riculum in terms of the interests and 
needs of boys and girls in our modern 
society grows stronger each day. 
Wrinkle” voices it; Douglass*® tells 
how “unintelligent [it is] to concen- 
trate solely on immediate school-room 
activities such as the learning of his- 
torical names and dates, mathematics, 
and foreign languages, and to lose 
sight of the desired ultimate and per- 
manent objectives”; and Spaulding?’ 
calls attention to whole areas of social 
competence not touched by the present 
high school program—pertinent knowl- 

24 Policy for Rural Education in the United 
Policy, Dept, of Rural Education, Nationsl Edwes: 
tion Association of the U.S. Washington, 1940, 
pp. 7, 45-46. 

I en 
Vadh w labore taatia s anak we te toe 
can Youth Commission, Washington: American 
wag “Spaulding, ip Life, 


The Regents’ Inquiry, New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 1938, p. 119. 


edge about their (the students’) local 
communities, their chances to make a 
living; educational opportunities open 
to them when once they leave high 
school, development of an active social 
conscience, standards of enjoyment 
leading to discriminating use of leisure 
time, and salable vocational skills. 
Spaulding concludes: “In all these 
matters the present educational pro- 
gram fails large numbers of high 
school pupils. . . . It falls farthest 
short of developing competence on the 
part of the boys and girls who most 
need help—the young people from 
homes low in the social scale, whom 
financial need or lack of success with 
traditional academic work drives out 
of school before they have earned a 
high school diploma.” Spaulding is de- 
scribing the New York situation, but 
his description is apt for Southern 
boys and girls. 

Spaulding realizes the futility of 
trying to offer a complete prescription 
for a new curriculum. “Any thorough- 
ly effective curriculum,” he advises, 
“must grow in considerable measure 
out of planning on the part of each 
school that is to use it—planning 
which takes into account each school’s 
resources in its plant and in the local 
community, which pays particular 
attention to the backgrounds of the 
school’s pupils, and which capitalizes 
the special interests and abilities of 
the school’s teachers.” However, he 
does offer the “broad outlines of a 
better curriculum’”—employing non- 
academic phases of work—that ought 
to be highly challenging to those en- 
deavoring to modernize the curriculum 
of the small Negro high school.” 

Methods, Materials of Instruction, 
and Special Services—Methods, ma- 
% Ibid., pp. 261-78. 
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terials and services are important be- 
ause they are means for realizing 


~ educational objectives. It may be ac- 


cepted as true that “serious obstacles 
to both effective guidance and to flexi- 
bility in teaching are presented by the 
widespread lack of adequate instruc- 
tional equipment,”®> and likewise all 
investigators admit that this “wide- 
spread lack” is most markedly present 
in the Negro rural school. Without 
funds to purchase necessary materials, 
it might appear that work on this 
problem might have to await prosper- 
ous times and generous appropria- 
tions. But the topic is broader than 
appears at first sight; much research 
is needed and some of this may not 
be entirely dependent upon money 
considerations. For instance: 


1. Research must develop effective 
methods and materials dealing 
directly with the child’s environ- 
ment and its problems—conser- 
vation of natural resources, 
problems of the economic, social 
and civic life of country and 
town; problems of agriculture; 
vocational and civic opportunity 
in rural America, etc., etc. 

2. Research must develop teaching 
materials and methods especially 
organized for the small school— 
the meeting of individual needs 
through materials providing 
specialized information and 
organized so that each pupil can 
pursue his interest with a mini- 
mum of teacher guidance. 

3. Research must discover the value 
in local situations of such special 
services for the rural Negro as: 
Part-time work; summer and 
evening classes; the use of such 





% Ibid., p, 183. 


devices as alternation of subjects, 
combination of grades, employ- 
ment of circuit teachers, super- 
vised correspondence study, etc., 
etc), 

In connection with these last items, 
it is interesting to note that Douglass*® 
proposes a series of experimental 
studies dealing with variations made 
by certain institutions designed to 
meet the needs of the mass of non- 
scholarly students: 


1. Part-time cooperative schools, provid- 
ing concomitantly on approximately 
half-time each, work and life expe- 
rience, and education for citizenship, 
home, life, health, vocation. 

2. Short term schools, such as the Minne- 
sota Schools of Agriculture for youth 
not high school graduates. 

3. Modified versions of the Danish “folk” 
or people’s high schools. 

4, Revised versions of the CCC camps, 
organized under the direction of local 
boards and devoting half-time to com- 
munity service and half-time to educa- 
tion. 

5. Central or consolidated schools in rural 
areas which make available to youth of 
such areas a program of educa- 
tion, recreation, and guidance, distinct- 
ly superior to that possible under pres- 
ent plans of organization. 


Teaching, Supervisory and Admin- 
istrative Personnel—Rural schools 
should be provided with adequately 
trained, well paid teachers who have 
security of tenure.” 

“Public schools in rural areas should 
be democratically administered under 
strong, professional, trained, con- 
tinuous educational leadership.”?? 

Little or no disagreement is ex- 
pected with the above-stated policies; 
they involve, however, at least three 
questions for research, namely: (1) 
What constitutes adequate prepara- 


26 Douglass, op. cit., p. 1385. 
24 Policy for Rural Education, pp. 26, 30. 
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tion for the rural teacher? (2) What 
is competent supervision and admin- 
istration? and (3) How may creative, 
democratic cooperative supervision be 
attained for the Negro rural secondary 
school? Research on these issues will 
unearth proposals for differentiation 
of education and training, and lead to 
an evaluation of such viewpoints as 
the following: 


(1) The effective preparation of rural 
teachers must include thorough train- 
ing in the adaptation of educational 
philosophy, organization, methods, 
and content to the rural situation.?8 
The professional preparation of pros- 
pective rural teachers should be 
organized in terms of the resources 
and needs of the locality in which 
they are likely to have their initial 
teaching experience.?9 

(3) The education of a teacher should 
result in a person of broad general 
culture, with considerable knowledge 
and understanding of the conditions, 
trends, and problems of the scien- 
tific, political, aesthetic, vocational, 
social, and recreational world in 
which he and his pupils live... . 
In order to insure intelligent, constant 
readjustment of the school, the pro- 
gram of education of teachers should 
not fail to include a thorough study 
of the school as an institution, a 
philosophy of the objectives of edu- 
cation, and the school’s relation to 
society and other institutions.3° 
Competent supervision involves ade- 
quate training for the job, personality 
qualifications, vision and probable 
ability to lead in the necessary re- 
adjustment of the secondary school.34 


—_~ 
th 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Internal Change.—Much of the in- 
efficiency of the rural Negro secondary 








8 Ibid., p. 27. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
*® Douglass, op. cit., pp. 107-08. 
3 Tbid., p, 109. 


school is due to its small size and to 
its conventional four-year program. 
Studies show that the reorganized high 
school tends to provide broader edu- 
cational opportunity in terms of more 
direct attention to the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils, more comprehensive 
plans for guidance, and broader and 
more flexible program of studies.* 
Hence there should be study of the 
feasibility of reorganizing the present 
small Negro high-school (and definite- 
ly planning the organization of new 
schools) under some form of the 
junior-senior-high school plan. 

Reorganization of Local School 
Units—Internal reorganization, as 
suggested in the preceding paragraph, 
will not completely solve the problem 
of the too-small school. This school 
must not only be changed and en- 
larged within itself; but it must also 
be part of a larger administrative 
whole, if education is to be effective 
and economical. The Committee on 
Program and Policy explores such 
phases of the topic as: changes in 
social and economic life in rural 
America that demand such reorgani- 
zation; what reorganization of local 
units involves; criteria of reorganiza- 
tion; the part played by the com- 
munity in determining organization of 
loca! school units; planning, as an 
essential to efficient reorganization; 
and the function of state laws in 
facilitating the reorganization of local 
school units.** 

Spaulding, working for the six hun- 
dred small schools in the State of 
New York has made a contribution 


in his discussion of the “Centralized 


®&See Caliver, Secondary Education for 
Negroes. 
3% 4 Policy for Rural Education, pp. 32-38. 
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School as a Remedy for the Present 
Defects.’’** 

These discussions, and similar ones 
found in the literature of the subject, 
are highly suggestive of the study 
that must be given the present and 
future Negro high school in rural 
areas. They justify acceptance of the 
general principle that planning is 
essential to efficient reorganization of 
local school units. Further, they sug- 
gest the testing of some such hypoth- 
esis as: The rural Negro high school 
should be reorganized into administra- 
tive units of at least 1,200 pupils, and 
attendance units of not less than 300 
pupils and 10 teachers in the 4 grades 
of the conventional schools, but pref- 
erably in the 6 grades of the junior- 
senior high-school organization. 

Transportation.—Centralization or 
consolidation involves the problem of 
transportation. The principle involved 
is clear: transportation of all pupils 
living more than a reasonable walking 
distance from school should be pro- 
vided with safety, efficiency, and 
economy. The problem, however, is 
still unsolved for the whole rural situ- 
ation, as well as for that portion of it 
related to the Negro. Study, then, is 
needed along these several lines—pre- 
serving the integrity of real sociologi- 
cal communities; methods of safety; 
methods productive of efficiency and 
economy in operation; and methods 
of allocating state funds.*® 


Frnancina Ruraut Epucation 

An equitable distribution of such 
funds as exist, and an increased ap- 
propriation from state and federal 
government (again equitably dis- 





* Spaulding, op. cit., p 


p. 218-23, 
84 Policy for Rural Education, p. 35. 
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tributed) would wipe out many of the 
existing limitations of rural secondary 
education as administered to the Ne- 
gro. Rather quickly there might come 
into the picture a sufficient number 
of adequately equipped secondary 
schools to care for the high school 
population; better prepared and a 
sufficient number of teachers; better 
and equalized salaries; larger number 
of curricular offerings; adequate, or 
at least equitable, transportation 
facilities; a larger number of trained 
supervisory and administrative offi- 
cials; and the whole series of special 
services contingent upon finances. 
Our interest goes further, however, 
than the mere temporary betterment 
of the Negro situation; it extends to 
those steps that are being taken, or 
that should be taken, to solve the 
problem finally and for all groups. 
Especially do we need to examine the 
recently enunciated policies, sum- 
marized briefly in the following para- 
graph: “Rural education will be ade- 
quately financed only by increased 
state and federal appropriations for 
the equalization of educational op- 
portunity. Such appropriations can be 
obtained only through legislation 
enacted by state legislatures and by 
the Congress of the United States. Not 
only must legislation be obtained, but 
the laws must provide for methods of 
distributing funds in such a way as 
effectively to accomplish the objective 
of equalization.’*® 

Investigation of the status of fi- 
nancing the Negro rural school is 
needed before it can be taken for 
granted that the above-named policy 


when put into practice, will solve the 


% 4 Policy for Rural Education, pp. 39-46, 
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problem in this area. Wilkerson® di- 
rects attention to certain facts that 
cannot be ignored, to wit: 


(1) The Southern States (owing to their 
relatively small amounts of taxable 
resources) are considerably less able 
than the average state in the Nation 
to support adequate programs of pub- 
lic education. 

Racial inequalities in educational 
opportunity are not restricted to 
educational programs financed by 
state and local revenues alone. 
Racial inequalities in educational op- 
portunity are found also in federally 
aided programs and services. 
Negroes may be expected to share 
equitably in federally subsidized edu- 
cational programs only when Federal 
policies for the administration of such 
programs so require. 


(2 


~ 


(3 


~ 


~~ 
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Hence, it appears that in addition 
to helping explore the possibilities of 
the general policy suggested for the 
total rural situation, students of the 
Negro secondary school in rural areas 
must further investigate and explore 
the necessity and feasibility of re- 
writing the general policy so that it 
may read: 

Rural education in the Negro high 
school will be adequately financed 
only by increased state and federal 
appropriations for the equalization of 
educational opportunity. Such appro- 
priations can and must be obtained 
through legislation enacted by state 
legislatures and the Congress of the 
United States. Not only must legisla- 


37 Wilkerson, op. cit., pp. 57-58, 146. 
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tion be obtained, but laws must pro- 
vide for methods of distribution in 
such a way that racial discrimination 
in the distribution and administration 
of such funds will be impossible. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The unsolved problems stated and 
implied in the foregoing discussion 
point to a need for educational leader- 
ship in the field of secondary educa- 
tion for the Negro. This leadership 
must come from interested, intelligent 
laymen in thousands of communities; 
from frontier teachers, supervisors; 
and administrators; from the faculties 
of progressive institutions of higher 
learning; from state departments of 
education; and from the United States 
Office of Education. Under such 
leadership (organized for “funda- 
mental research on educational needs 
and educational outcomes, for the 
development of curriculum materials, 
and for the planning of a compre- 
hensive and flexible program of sec- 
ondary education”®*) there will be 
possible a broad scientific experi- 
mental attack on the whole problem; 
there will be a minimum of lost mo- 
tions and the inconclusive results 
characteristic of fortuitous and _ iso- 
lated studies; and there will be the 
best possible chance for a real solu- 
tion to the whole problem of secondary 
education, whether it be urban or 


rural, for white or black. 


® Spaulding, op. cit., p, 256. 
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Cuapter XXVI 


THE ARTICULATION OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Atronso ELDER 


The primary purpose of this discus- 
sion is to present some suggestions 
which, it is hoped, will be helpful in 
promoting better articulation of school 
units for Negroes. In view of the 
fact that all educational thought and 
action are conditioned by points of 
view relative to the nature of the 
school and the nature of the society 
which the school serves, it is necessary 
in this discussion that points of view 
relative to Negro education be estab- 
lished. The first point of view is that 
the Negro schools, as well as schools 
for other “census groups” in America, 
are concerned essentially with the de- 
velopment and growth of students in 
directions that are socially desirable. 

The second point of view is that 
race should not constitute a basis for 
determining the directions of growth, 
for Negroes will exhibit character- 
istics of growth similar to other “cen- 
sus groups” under similar educational 
conditions. Witty, in summarizing the 
results of a study of Negro children 
(IQ 140 and above) which was con- 
ducted by Jenkins! made the follow- 
ing statement: 

Sufficient facts have been set forth in his 
study to indicate that superior Negro chil- 
dren exhibit the same characteristics that 
typify other racial groups of superior chil- 
dren. In home background, developmental 


history, school progress, educational achieve- 
ment, and social and personal traits, superior 


1M. D. Jenkins, ‘A Socio-psychological Study 
ot Negro Children of Superior Intelligence,” 
Northwestern University, unpublished doctor's 
dissertation: Evanston, IIl., 1935. 
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Negro children resemble other groups of 
American children who are superior in test- 
intelligence? 


The third and final point of view 
is that the Negro school can best serve 
American democracy by adopting the 
“evolutionary concept of man and 
society,” by developing each indi- 
vidual student to his highest possible 
level of social participation, and by 
contributing continuously to the proc- 
ess of “social organization and social 
reconstruction.” It is understood, 
therefore, that the following discus- 
sion of articulation is conditioned by 
the preceding points of view relative 
to the position of Negro education in 
American democracy. 

While the school does not assume 
responsibility for all phases of the 
development of its students, the school 
occupies a unique position among 
social institutions in that individual 
development and growth in directions 
that are socially desirable is its chief 
concern. The practice of providing for 
student experiences in schools may be 
taken as evidence of a universal recog- 
nition of the principle that growth 
takes place through experience. The 
nature of the practices in many 
schools, however, does not indicate 
that there is a full appreciation of the 


principle (a) that some experiences 


2Paul Witty, “Research Upon the American 
Megro, The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Intelligence: 
Its Nature and Nurture, Part I. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1940, 
p. 267. 
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have greater educative values than 
others and (b) that the experiences of 
a student in a given school situation 
may be such that undesirable change 
instead of desirable change results. 
Experience may vary in quality but 
experiencing as an act is continuous. 
Desirable growth, on the other hand, 
is a directed quantity and may be 
considered continuous only upon the 
condition that changes in the indi- 
vidual take place in an approved 
direction. 

For educational purposes, articula- 
tion implies connection for continuous 
growth. Articulation problems are 
those involved in establishing and 
maintaining relationships between the 
changing school environment and the 
evolving student that are favorable to 
maximum growth. Problems of articu- 
lation are present at every level of 
school work from the nursery school 
through the university. For example, 
there is the problem of adapting the 
level of work in one grade to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the 
students entering the grade. Similarly, 
the problem of readiness presents itself 
whenever a student, during a class 
period, is confronted with a new task 
or problem. 

While inarticulation exists within 
every school unit, as evidenced by the 
lack of growth or undesirable behavior 
on the part of students, it is more 
pronounced between school units par- 
ticularly because of the dissimilarities 
between the old and the new environ- 
ments and also because of the sudden- 
ness with which the student is pro- 
jected into the new environment. On 
entering a new school unit the student 
is confronted with new people, new 
classrooms, new laboratory equipment, 


new rules of behavior, new responsibil- 
ities, new choices, new degrees of free- 
dom of behavior, new extracurricular 
activities, new methods of teaching 
and study, and frequently new pro- 
visions for eating and sleeping. Within 
a single school unit the time factor 
plays an important part in adjustment 
in that the student gradually becomes 
aware of a new environmental level 
and has sufficient time to formulate a 
behavior pattern which may be either 
desirable or undesirable socially, but 
which is satisfying to him. In trans- 
ferring to a new unit, however, a 
variety of unknown elements in the 
new environment may descend upon 
the student too quickly for him to 
effect a satisfying behavior pattern, 
thus frustration, worry, and undesir- 
able physical consequences may result. 

The differences between articulation 
problems within school units and “be- 
tween” school units are largely dif- 
ferences of intensity rather than 
differences of kind. Indeed, many of 
the conditions of maladjustment which 
become acute when students transfer 
from one school unit to another have 
their source in the early life of the 
child. Increased attention to the in- 
tellectual, vocational, health, moral, 
social, civic, and personal problems of 
students within school units will de- 
crease inarticulation of school units. 
In addition, better articulation of 
school units may be _ promoted 
through: (1) The formulation of edu- 
cational purposes in terms of the needs 
in modern life; (2) A critical analysis 
of articulation practices in the light 
of desired consequences; (3) Under- 
standing of the nature of the individ- 
ual and the principles of learning; 
(4) Utilization of creative experiences 
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in teaching; (5) Cooperation between 
school units in the solution of articula- 
tion problems. The remainder of this 
discussion is devoted to a considera- 
tion of these five mutually dependent 
means. 


FORMULATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


A purpose may be thought of in 
terms of consequences which result 
from action. Thus, action is condi- 
tioned by desired consequences. The 
majority of Negro schools have not 
attempted to formulate institutional 
purposes. However, an examination of 
Negro school practices indicates that 
there is a tendency on the part of 
these schools to perpetuate the schol- 
arly tradition of an_ intellectual 
aristocracy when the majority of the 
students entering these schools are 
extremely heterogeneous in_ their 
abilities and must live under a great 
variety of conditions in modern life. 
A further examination of the practices 
of these schools will reveal that 
emphasis is being placed upon indi- 
vidual initiative and competition, a 
practice which characterized an era 
of exploitation, when the students 
must live in a society which demands 
conservation and which is character- 
ized by associational life. 

The conflict between the variable 
purposes of students and the constant 
purposes of schools has resulted in 
thousands of Negro children leaving 
school only to become social burdens 
because of meager and inadequate 
training. In one of the more progres- 
sive Southern states only five per cent 
of the Negro pupils who entered the 
first grade completed the eleventh 
school year and only approximately 
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fifty per cent of the Negro freshman 
college students reached the junior 
college year. Lack of interest in the 
offerings of the school and low finan- 
cial status are the chief causes of this 
condition. Whatever the causes, how- 
ever, the condition points clearly to 
the fact that the Negro school is not 
meeting the needs of a large number 
of individuals to whom it is obligated. 

Satisfactory articulation of school 
units, in the sense of continuous 
experiences favorable to desirable 
growth can be achieved only when 
separate school units have purposes 
which are based upon the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of students. On the 
other hand, an effort to bring about a 
closer relationship between two school 
units, when each unit is not adjusted 
to social needs, can only result in 
facilitating undesirable growth. The 
first step, therefore, in providing for 
articulation of school units is to pro- 
vide for desirable growth in each unit. 
Following this step there remains only 
the problem of providing for con- 
tinuity of desirable growth. The for- 
mulation of school purposes is a means 
by which these ends may be achieved. 

The Negro school, because of limited 
support, finds itself under a great 
handicap in organizing the work of 
the school so as to meet the interests, 
abilities, and “vocational outlooks” of 
students if the necessary differentia- 
tion is thought of in terms of varied 
curricula patterns which necessitate 
additional teachers and equipment. 
This is particularly true when the 
problem of vocational education is 
considered. However, much can be 
accomplished in the area of vocational 
education through the use of subject 
matter as a means to an end rather 
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than as an end in itself. The attitude 
of Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. on this point is significant. 


. it is no longer profitable, if indeed it 
ever was so, to debate the relative im- 
portance of vocational and non-vocational 
education. The two are not properly con- 
sidered as competitive; they are phases of 
a single process. An educational program 
which, taken as a whole, neglects either 
aspect, is incomplete, if not actually harm- 
ful. The difference between vocational and 
non-vocational studies, then, is one of 
emphasis in the individual student’s pur- 
pose. . . . When a subject or part of a 
subject is pursued for the primary purpose 
of developing marketable initial skills or vo- 
cational competence, it may be vocational, 
but the very same activity undertaken to 
discover or develop interests and abilities 
or to enrich living, becomes essentially non- 
vocational. 

Every subject of instruction and every 
daily lesson may relate to occupational 
activities—the linguistic, mathematical, sci- 
entific, and social as well as the musical, 
artistic, homemaking, and industrial studies. 

Thus, through the wise use of 
subject matter, in the realization of 
its purposes, the Negro school can 
begin early in the elementary school 
to adapt the work of the school to the 
abilities and needs of the pupils. A 
continuation of this process through- 
out the secondary school period will 
not only provide a setting for con- 
tinuous growth but also will increase 
the holding power of both school units. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF ARTICULA- 
TION PRACTICES 
New educational methods and 
practices usually originate in “the 
larger schools” where there are ample 
facilities for experimentation. In the 
Negro schools the facilities for ex- 
3 [educational Policies Commission, The Pur- 


poses of Education in American Democracy, Wash- 
ington: N.E.A., 1938, p. 97. 


perimentation are generally meager. 
In attempting to be progressive, the 
Negro school often adopts practices 
of “the larger schools” without first 
subjecting these practices to a critical 
analysis. Knowledge of practices of 
different schools is valuable, but only 
in the sense that it widens experience 
and thus contributes to the intelligent 
solution of individual problems. Negro 
schools, and other schools for that 
matter, should examine a proposed 
practice by asking questions such as 
the following: What were the needs 
which gave rise to the practice? What 
are the underlying assumptions? What 
were the desired consequences? Is 
there sufficient evidence that the de- 
sired ends are achieved by the pro- 
posed means? By means of such an 
examination a school may widen its 
experience, and thus act more intelli- 
gently relative to its own problems. 
In the following a few selected prac- 
tices relative to articulation will be 
discussed in order to illustrate the 
need for critical examination of prac- 
tices before adoption. It should be 
stated here that articulation practices 
refer not only to means employed im- 
mediately after admission to a school 
but also to means which are employed 
prior to and subsequent to admission.* 

In its early stages of development, 
the high schools in this country were 
“selective in character.” Thus, during 
this period, there was a need for 
special means of adapting students to 
the high school. In modern American 
society “the old distinction between 
elementary and secondary education, 
based upon the selective character of 

4P. Roy Brammell, Articulation of High School 
and College, National Survey of Secondary Educa- 


tion Monograph Number 10, Washington: U.S. 
Department of Interior, 1932, p, 1. 
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the latter, is no longer justified. 
Therefore, efforts should be directed, 
not toward increasing special means 
of adapting elementary school grad- 
uates to the high school, but toward 
making the elementary school and the 
high school one continuous educational 
unit. 

By means of examinations, scholas- 
tic records, and ratings, the colleges 
have attempted to select those stu- 
dents who possess the capacity to 
profit by what the colleges have to 
offer. These practices are based upon 
a traditional notion of a fixed college 
pattern and upon the belief that the 
instruments used in the _ selective 
process are reliable in predicting col- 
lege success. It has been found, how- 
ever, that the College Entrance Ex- 
amination is not a satisfactory index 
either of a student’s general ability 
or of his competence in a specific field 
of study® and that there is little or no 
correspondence between the high 
school pattern of subjects which the 
colleges have insisted upon the sub- 
sequent success in college.” 

Hawkes in the Report of the Com- 
mission on School and College Rela- 
tions of the Progressive Education 
Association made the following state- 
ment: 

. as far as these data are significant, the 
student from the schools whose pattern of 
program differed most from the conventional 
were very distinctly superior to those from 
the more conventional type of school... . 
It looks as if the capacities and interests of 
the students are fully as important as the 


pattern of subject matter studied.8 


5 Educational Policies Commission, The Struc- 
ture and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy, Washington: N.E.A., 1938, pp. 2-3. 
_.*See Aubrey A. Douglass, Modern Secondary 
aaneesiee, New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938, 
p. 183. 

7 Thid., p. 182. 

SH. E. Hawkes, “Report of the Commission 


It is possible “that the requirements 
of the future will not be stated in 
terms of previous subject matter 
learnings but in terms of the ability 
of the student to work effectively in 
the new environment.’ 

There are more Negro students out- 
side the college with ability than there 
are Negro students in college. The 
most important problem which the 
Negro school faces in the matter of 
selection of students is that of pro- 
viding opportunities for bright but im- 
pecunious students and that of assist- 
ing the high schools in a guidance 
program designed to encourage cap- 
able students to attend college who 
have no interest in continuing their 
education beyond the secondary 
school level. 

For a number of years intelligence 
tests, achievement tests, and fresh- 
man-week programs have been advo- 
cated as means of promoting better 
articulation of high school and 
college. In addition various means of 
dealing with freshman failures have 
been presented. Some Negro colleges 
have adopted many of the proposed 
means because it seemed the thing 
to do. Other Negro colleges have 
attempted by these means to adjust 
the freshman student as quickly and 
economically as possible to the serious 
business of achieving at a prearranged 
college level. In view of the fact the 
values of means are conditioned by 
the ends to be achieved, the following 
points of view are expressed: 

1. The only standard of achievment 
which a college or any other school 
should set are those standards which 





on School and College Relations,’ Association of 
American College Bulletin, 26:98, Mr 1940. 

®*K. L. Heaton and V. Weedon, The Failing 
Student, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939, p. 96. 
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are within the limits of the abilities of 
the students. It follows that insistence 
upon levels of achievement for which 
there is no readiness results in frus- 
tration, maladjustment, and failure. 
More emphasis, therefore, should be 
placed upon adapting the college to 
the student than upon adapting the 
variable student to the fixed college. 

2. The means which are generally 
used to reduce inarticulation of high 
school and college are more valuable 
when they are used to understand the 
learner and to create conditions in high 
school and college favorable to learn- 
ing than when they are used to in- 
sure a fixed level of achievement in 
college. 


THE NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


When a student enters a new school 
unit he is faced with new conditions 
which are disturbing to him. Colleges 
have recognized that many students 
acting alone are not capable of re- 
arranging their ways of behaving so 
that they can live in desirable and 
satisfying ways in the new environ- 
ment. The attitude on the part of 
many colleges relative to the dis- 
turbances is that the disturbances are 
peripheral and should be eleminated 
as quickly as possible. It has not been 
recognized generally that these new 
experiences may have educative value 
and may be used to promote desirable 
growth on the part of the entering 
student. At this point it is necessary 
to state that when a student faces a 
new school experience to which he 
feels the need of reacting in some way, 
he first becomes disturbed and his 
whole organism is thrown out of 
equilibrium. In attempting to restore 


a state of equilibrium, the organism 
seeks to develop a way of behaving 
in the situation which is satisfying. 
If there is a delicate adjustment be- 
tween the condition of the student and 
the nature of the situation which 
makes it possible for the student to 
modify his thinking and action so as 
to include the demands of the new 
experience, then the resolution of the 
disturbance results in the student’s de- 
velopment and growth. Such are the 
conditions of learning, for 

learning implies some kind of an apprecia- 
tion on the part of the learner of the de- 
mands or values of a situation with reference 
to a more general goal of his activities, and 
the realization that somehow he is not exact- 
ly meeting these in an adequate manner. 


. . . We may define learning then as the 
progressive change taking place in the pat- 
tern of our experiences toward better adjust- 
ment to the felt demands of life.2° 

The problem of connecting the 
various phases and levels of school ex- 
periences so as to maintain at all times 
conditions which are favorable to the 
realization of desirable purposes on 
the part of the student is a problem 
of articulation. It is not a problem of 
articulation to relate school experi- 
ences so that the student is not dis- 
turbed, for it is only through disturb- 
ing experiences and the accompanying 
development of new and more inclu- 
sive ways of behaving that learning 
takes place. It is, however, a problem 
of articulation to arrange the dis- 
turbances so that they have educative 
value and so that they do not con- 
tribute to frustration, worry, and use- 
less loss of time and energy on the 
part of the student. For example, the 


students in high school who are going 


”W. D. Commins, Principles of Educational 
Psychology, New York: The Ronald Press, 1937, 
p. 307. 
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to college might select “Going to Col- 
lege” as a project. In this project they 
might discuss what they expect to see 
in college and how they expect to 
behave in the new environment. If 
possible a visit might be made to a 
college in order to gain further in- 
formation concerning what new ex- 
periences are to be expected in college. 
When these students enter college, the 
college might continue the project by 
assisting the student in a more 
thorough investigation of the new 
environment and by aiding him in the 
formulation of his purposes based 
upon his investigation. 


UTILIZATION OF CREATIVE 
EXPERIENCES 


Logically the following discussion 
of experience is a part of the previous 
discussion of learning. However, a 
separation is made for purposes of 
emphasis. 

All students in schools have expe- 
riences. These experiences result in 
behavior patterns or plans of action 
which may or may not be socially 
desirable. For an experience to be of 
value educationally it must result in a 
desirable behavior pattern which lives 
creatively in subsequent experiences.'! 
In other words, an experience has 
educative value if it contributes to 
the development of desirable abilities 
which are effective in the solution of 
subsequent problems. It is admitted 
that many of the experiences which a 
student has in learning formal subject 
matter are of value in the sense that 
abilities are developed which enable 
the student to attack with profit sub- 
sequent problems in the same area. 





1A complete discussion of experience is pre- 
sented in John Dewey, Experience and Education, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 


It is doubted, however, that many of 
the abilities which are developed 
through learning formal subject mat- 
ter are of value in solving novel life 
problems which do not fit into formal 
subject matter categories. 

At the present time the normal time 
span of an individual’s life exceeds 
the time span of many important so- 
cial changes. In fact, in modern Amer- 
ica, social changes take place in such 
rapid succession that educators can 
no longer be sure as to the nature of 
the society for which students are be- 
ing prepared. It is imperative, there- 
fore, if schools are to meet in a 
substantial way the present and the 
possible future needs of the students, 
that the schools provide for “experi- 
ences in which pupils are challenged 
and encouraged to investigate, to do 
reflective thinking, to become aware of 
the meaning of social intelligence, and 
to acquire a functional understanding 
of the scientific method.”’* Subject 
matter, therefore, should be assigned 
to the service of the above abilities.’* 

The Negro is continually faced with 
novelty. He is faced with the novelty 
which is the consequence of the in- 
dustrialization and urbanization of 
society and also novelty which arises 
as a result of variable attitudes 
towards a minority group in a chang- 
ing society. In the face of these cir- 
cumstances, it would seem wise for 
Negro schools to emphasize, within 
school units and between school units, 
the continuous growth of students in 
abilities which live creatively in sub- 
sequent novel experiences. 


27. E, McSwain, ‘Democratic Concepts of 
Learning and Teaching,” Teachers of Democracy. 
New York: Fourth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, p. 121. 

3 Ibid., p. 115. 
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CooPpERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL UNITS 


Criticism of the work of one school 
unit by another is common among Ne- 
gro schools. For example, one often 
hears college teachers complain that 
they are handicapped in their efforts 
by the poor work done in the high 
schools. Similarly, high school teachers 
complain of the inferior quality of 
work done in the elementary school. 
An examination of these criticisms will 
reveal that the assumption is made 
that each school unit has a special re- 
sponsibility to each higher unit. It is 
not generally recognized, however, 
that each higher unit has a special 
responsibility to each lower unit or 
that school units are jointly responsi- 
ble for the continuous development of 
students. It is believed that inarticu- 
lation of school units may be decreased 
through an awareness on the part of 
teachers and administrators in each 
school unit that they share with other 
school units the responsibility for 
growth and development of the child 
from birth to death and that each unit 
enjoys a special responsibility for cer- 
tain levels of growth in the total de- 
velopmental process. Such an attitude 
would necessitate a complete under- 
standing on the part of each unit of 
the total educational process and also 
the cooperation of school units in pro- 
moting continuity of desirable growth. 
Some suggestions relative to the ways 
in which school units might cooperate 
are as follows: 


1. The colleges and high schools 
might cooperate in a guidance 
program designed to assist the 
student (a) In getting informa- 
tion about colleges; (b) In se- 
lecting a college to enter; (c) In 


preparing for college; (d) In tak- 
ing the necessary steps to enter 
college; (e) In making progress 
in college. 


. The process of selecting college 


students might be accompanied 
by a process designed to persuade 
capable students to enter college 
who have no interest in educa- 
tion beyond the secondary school 
level. 


. Colleges and high schools might 


profitably cooperate in reaching 
an agreement relative to admis- 
sion requirements which would 
provide more degrees of freedom 
on the part of high schools in 
adapting their work to the indi- 
vidual differences and needs of 
of pupils. 


. A group of high schools and the 


colleges to which the high schools 
send their graduates might co- 
operate in a self-study designed 
to decrease inarticulation be- 
tween school units. The following 
steps seem to be appropriate to 
such an undertaking: (a) The 
participating schools should first 
attempt to orient themselves as to 
the nature of the problem; (b) 
Opportunities should be pro- 
vided for individual schools to 
work on selected phases of 
the problem; (c) Arrangements 
should be made for schools to 
share their experiences; (d) 
Provisions should be made for 
drawing conclusions and _ for 
formulating policies based upon 
experience; (e) Provisions should 
be made finally for try-out of 
accepted practices and for ap- 
praisal of results. 


5. State teachers associations and 
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regional associations might ap- 
point a commission on the rela- 
tion of school units. The purpose 
of such a commission might be to 
study the relationship between 
school units and to make recom- 
mendations relative to ways in 
which schoo] units might function 
more effectively in promoting the 
continuous development of stu- 
dents. 
CoNCLUSION 


The problems associated with pro- 
viding for continuous growth of 
students in desirable directions are 
problems of articulation. In order to 
provide for continuous growth of stu- 
dents it is necessary to know (a) the 
desirable directions of growth, (b) the 
abilities, outlooks, and the general 
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status of students, and (c) the best 
means by which growth may be con- 
tinuously stimulated. The present 
status of the Negro is the result of 
social attitudes rather than any in- 
herent characteristics of the Negro as 
a race. As a learner the Negro will 
exhibit characteristics of growth simi- 
lar to other “census groups” under 
similar educative conditions. 

The Negro school, in providing for 
continuous growth for students, faces 
two important problems: (a) the prob- 
lem of reconstructing social attitudes 
so that it is desirable for the Negro to 
develop to his highest possible level of 
social efficiency and (b) the problem 
of utilizing the most effective means 
by which desirable growth may be 
promoted. 








A CRITICAL 


FUNDAMENTAL PoINntTs oF VIEW 

Any program of education for any 
racial minority of necessity stems from 
one or the other of two fundamental 
assumptions or from some compromise 
involves a recognized balance between 
and relative emphasis of the two. This 
axiomatic relationship applies with 
particular precision to programs of 
education for Negroes in the United 
States. Here conflicting principles 
should be examined carefully and 
critically. 

Following one horn of this dilemma, 
it would seem that Negroes should be 
educated to fit into American life as 
they find it, with all its discrimina- 
tions against those of the darker races. 

Equally plausible is the opposed as- 
sumption that Negroes should be 
trained to refuse to accept the present 
status of social injustice and discrim- 
ination by preparing to fit into it, but 
rather to be so educated as to be ready 
to participate in all activities of life 
on an equal footing with those of other 
racial origins. 

By way of illustration of the dif- 
ferences in conclusions with respect 
to programs and procedures in educa- 
tion which result from adoption of the 
divergent assumptions, the present au- 
thor may cite two philosophies of guid- 
ance for Negro youth as held by two 
Negro graduate students in education 
at the University of Minnesota. 

One of these refused to accept the 
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status quo as a premise for his pro- 
gram of guidance. He was unwilling to 
gather data which would enable Negro 
youth to assess the relative possi- 
bilities of employment in various occu- 
pations. He was loath to contribute, as 
he termed it, to the confirmation of 
prevailing iniquities, by encouraging 
Negro youth to prepare for and expect 
to enter only those occupations in 
which at present, Negroes were wel- 
come. Rather, he wished to encourage 
Negro youth to aspire to occupations 
now closed to them and thereby to in- 
crease the pressure against employ- 
ment discrimination and to hasten the 
removal of occupational barriers. 
The other felt that the greater pos- 
sibility of service lay in acquainting 
Negro youth with the conditions which 
they would certainly be compelled to 
face in the occupational world. It was 
his contention that a minimum of hu- 
man waste, disappointment, and des- 
pair would result from a frank recog- 
nition of conditions as they exist. He 
held that Negroes could be prepared 
to succeed in the present social and 
economic framework and at the same 
time work towards correction of un- 
acceptable conditions. He belived that 
while it was possible that greater gains 
for the colored races might be made by 
the alternative approach, the differ- 
ence in effectiveness might easily be 
over-estimated and be disproportion- 
ately small as compared to sacrifices 
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that millions of Negro youth would 
have to make before the condition 
would be sufficiently ameliorated to be 
in line with the nature of their educa- 
tion and guidance. 

Stated briefly, resolving the conflict 
would seem to revolve around the de- 
gree to which present generations of 
Negroes should make sacrifices in or- 
der that the program toward attain- 
ment of racial democracy—political 
and economic—may be accelerated. 
Stated in other words, to what extent 
should Negroes in the United States 
be caused to be dissatisfied with their 
present economic and political status, 
and thereby to be relatively unhappy 
—in order that they may be stimu- 
lated to exert themselves to remove 
the source of their unhappiness; or 
conversely, to what extent should Ne- 
groes be educated to find the maxi- 
mum happiness within the framework 
of restrictions that will characterize 
their environment as they will discover 
it? 

Much of the material of the preced- 
ing chapters of this Yearbook has to 
do in one way or another with these 
matters. Indeed much of it, to a greater 
or a lesser extent, supports the long 
term view, clearly intended to serve 
the interests of Negroes of the coming 
centuries more faithfully than those of 
the Negroes of the next generation. 
Whether the best balance will be 
served by the points of view as ex- 
pressed—direetly or by implications of 
the various authors—no one can judge 
with any justifiable assurance. 





Tue Necro YoutH AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS 


The Youth Population —However 
far one may wish to commit himself 


to the proposition that education of 
youth must be subordinated to the 
needs of society in general and to those 
of the group of which the educated is 
a certain or probable future member, 
it is incontrovertible that any program 
of education must be adjusted at least 
in considerable part to the needs of the 
individuals for whom it is planned. 
“Negro youth are born into a com- 
munity set apart.” He will live a life 
in many particulars peculiar to those 
of his race, and in an environment 
selected for him and others of his 
color. By reason of his enforced com- 
mingling so largely with his fellow 
Negroes, his ways of life and of think- 
ing, and his cultural patterns grow in 
part out of a specialized environment. 
Morals sometimes are less fixed and 
rest upon shorter histories. Negro 
youth live in poorer homes providing 
less of cultural richness and of the 
comforts of life. His older relatives are 
employed almost exclusively in occu- 
pations of lower economic levels. For 
him, schools are of shorter terms, less 
available, taught by poorly-paid 
teachers and thought by many of his 
race not to be of great importance. 
The Negro Family—Negro youth 
are peculiar to the extent to which they 
come from homes in which the mother 
is the important figure—if indeed 
there is a father at all—a fact, which 
when taken into consideration with the 
relatively lower stability of family, 
must have bearing upon the develop- 
ment of their personalities. The migra- 
tion to cities has changed only the de- 
tails and not the importance or gen- 
eral nature of the problems resulting 
from the lower economic and social 
status of the Negro family. The impli- 
cations for education in the areas of 
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morals, ideals, leisure life, and cultural 
interests in general, as well as for the 
problems of youthful criminals and 
loss of character necessary for eco- 
nomic competition and survival are 
numerous and challenging. 

The analysis of frequency statistics 
of criminal offenses and of the meth- 
ods of handling of youthful Negro of- 
fenders lends support to the feeling 
that the typical Negro home is not 
best suited for character development. 
They, also, constitute eloquent testi- 
mony to the economic distress of the 
race and the changing attitude of the 
white man from the older view that a 
certain amount of petty stealing by 
Negroes was only to be expected. They 
also invite attention to the problems 
of developing a closer approximation 
to equality in the courts of justice and 
of providing more effective education- 
al environment for the incarcerated 
young offender. 

Negro Health—It is also a chal- 
lenge to education to know that not 
only do Negro youth look forward to 
shorter life than white youth, but that 
among the more important causes of 
Negro illness and death are several 
which in the case of the white race, 
have receded markedly as the result, 
at least in large part, of education. 
Among these are deaths from child 
birth resulting from inadequate medi- 
cal attention and the dangerous prac- 
tices of midwives. Also prominent is 
tuberculosis, which has dropped in re- 
cent years from first to fifth among 
the carriers of death among the whites. 
The other of the unholy three which 
should yield materially to education is 
the group of venereal diseases—so 
prominent among Negroes and so un- 
necessary. 


Others include pellagra and other 
nutritional diseases attributable in 
part to lack of income but perhaps 
even more so both among Negroes and 
whites to lack of dietary knowledge 
and habits and of good agricultural 
practices, both so characteristic of 
Southern states. 

Employment.—The _ opportunities 
for employment of Negro youth, par- 
ticularly boys, have become alarming- 
ly inadequate in number as well as in 
character. With the South slipping 
deeper into agricultural bankruptcy as 
the result of the demise of King Cot- 
ton, the impoverishment of the soil, 
and the failure to employ more intelli- 
gent agricultural practices, a continu- 
ally larger proportion of rural-born 
Negro youth must find their employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

The advances in the development 
and use of machinery, with the accom- 
panying social indifference and con- 
servatism of the American people, 
have gone far to disinherit the Negro 
boy. With millions of the favored 
white fellow youth unable to find em- 
ployment, Negro youth feel most 
keenly the shortcomings of American 
economic inefficiency. Negro girls fare 
better than boys, but they too consti- 
tute an important group among those 
which go to give us the American 
Youth Problem. 

Religious Life—One of the many 
paradoxes that puzzle the social logi- 
cian is the conflict between the phi- 
losophy which has resulted in separate 
churches for the races and the Chris- 
tian belief in the common brotherhood 
of man. That philosophy and that 
practice have, however, given to the 
Negro an institution which, though in 
large degree an imitation of the church 
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of the white race, is more than any 
other of his social institutions his very 
own, to make of as he will. Perhaps 
partly as a direct heritage from his 
more ignorant ancestors, his church is 
more a matter of emotional expression 
and mysticism than of reason and 
logic. His religion does not influence 
his everyday life as much perhaps as 
does that of his white fellow Chris- 
tian; though in later years this influ- 
ence upon the behavior of the whites 
has dwindled markedly. The need for 
moral character and citizenship educa- 
tion is consequently not only a matter 
of unusual importance for Negro 
youth, but the need for the develop- 
ment of standards, ideals, and atti- 
tudes have increased in recent decades 
for both Negro and white American 
youth. 


Non-scHoo, YOUTH SERVING 
AGENCIES 


Christian and Social Associations.— 
Wisely, the authors and editor of this 
Yearbook did not confine their discus- 
sion of educational programs to the 
schools, as seems to be the propensity 
of educators. Rather they took a more 
comprehensive view. Among the non- 
school agencies surveyed were the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., and the 
Scouting organizations. The possibili- 
ties of these and similar agencies seem 
peculiarly great and important for all 
youth of lower economic and social 
status—from homes of the lower cul- 
tural levels—and that of course means 
that they are of peculiar importance 
to Negro youth. 

These organizations have developed 
most rapidly in the recent decades 
and, except in the cities in which large 


numbers of Negroes live, are yet in the 
fast growing stage. They have devel- 
oped a most varied program for social 
and religious life, education, guidance 
and recreation. While the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts emphasize the activi- 
ties and objectives which are becoming 
traditions with scout organizations 
and while they serve younger youth, 
the objectives and activities of all of 
these organizations are those stated by 
Campbell Johnson in Chapter VIII as 
follows: 


1. To help meet the universal human 
need for fellowship—the sense of being 
“accepted” in some group. 

2. To help young people understand the 
world in which they live—its work op- 
portunities, cultural resources, emerg- 
ing forces, social problems, the ma- 
chinery of control. 

3. To help them understand themselves 
and plan sensibly for their own lives. 
Abilities, capacities, interests—health, 
sex, job, free time, emotional stability. 

4. To help them combine their education 
and fit it to their evolving needs. Mar- 
riage and home making; the arts (Ap- 
preciative and perhaps creative) ; main- 
tenance of health; vocational advance- 
ment; civic responsibility. 

5. To help them to play, and to learn 
how, as adults to play. Active sports; 
the creative arts; social relations. Em- 
phasis upon skill and the amateur 
spirit. 

6. To help them develop a Christian out- 
look on life. Values. Religious experi- 
ences. The Christian faith and the 
Church. 

7. To offer them opportunities to do 
something concrete to help make a bet- 
ter world. 


The opportunities for service by 
these organizations are so great and 
the need for the type of services they 
render so keen, it is clear that all so- 
cially minded Negroes as well as many 
interested whites should lend strong 
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moral and financial support to such 
agencies. 

Many other agencies are at work in 
similar and related fields and need to 
be enlarged in their scope and stream- 
lined in their philosophies and activi- 
ties—better adapted to the interests 
and needs of modern youth. Prominent 
among these are the various clubs and 
auxiliary agencies associated with the 
church. These should be encouraged to 
look about them and note the relative 
strength of various appeals to young 
people—particularly those that relate 
to such activities as “art, recreation, 
drama and pageantry, the cinema, 
music, and worship.” One might also 
add social life—parties and games— 
crafts, and discussion groups. 

Agricultural Organizations —Among 
the agencies of comparable education- 
al value but with greater relative em- 
phasis upon vocational life and non- 
vocational life peculiar to agricultural 
workers are the “Four H” and Future 
Farmer Clubs. These organizations do 
not as yet touch the majority of Negro 
youth, but their social values have 
been so well demonstrated that it is 
to be hoped that the next few decades 
will see the spread of these organiza- 
tions to every community where rural 
youth are to be found—teaching better 
agricultural and business practices, 
developing better citizens, and provid- 
ing wholesome recreation and social 
life. These and other community youth 
enterprises are agencies, subsidies to 
which, in the form of funds spent for 
competent leadership would constitute 
a splendid investment by the city, 
state, and nation in citizenship and 
economic independence. 

Government Agencies.—The “New 
Deal” youth agencies, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National 


Youth Administration, have to Negro 
youth as well as to white youth proved 
a godsend to a considerable proportion 
of needy young people providing: 


1. Wholesome social life 

2. An opportunity to “belong to so- 
cial groups” 

3. Opportunities to engage in pur- 
poseful work with developing 
character, moral and civic vir- 
tues 

4. Opportunities to acquire at least 
some knowledge and skills in the 
work of the world 

5. Financial subsidies for subsist- 
ence and schooling. 


The agencies of government inter- 
ested in these objectives might well 
investigate possibilities in the direc- 
tion of making secondary education 
more definitely available to Negro 
youth in many sections, particularly in 
states requiring separate — schools. 
Equally urgent is the need for more 
and better education for vocation and 
better facilities leading to absorption 
into normal employment of larger 
numbers of National Youth Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Conservation 
Corps “graduates.” If either race is to 
be favored by “quotas” involving larg- 
er racial representation, it should cer- 
tainly not be the white race. Aid 
should be distributed on the basis of 
need, though it may be that “quotas” 
may in reality constitute a protection 
against a discriminatory interpretation 
of “need” in some states. 

The employment service of the fed- 
eral government has resulted in some 
alleviation of unemployment among 
Negro youth and has been very effec- 
tive in the light of employment dis- 
crimination against Negroes. Its scope 
and activities should be increased. 
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Among the more pressing and reason- 
able directions of immediate improve- 
ment are the following: (1) a greater 
and more diversified offering of types 
of vocational education in the schools 
and in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. (2) A greater amount 
of agricultural and personal service 
training. (3) Weakening of the racial 
barrier to apprenticeship, membership 
in labor unions, and employment in 
many occupations particularly in gov- 
ernment and public utility agencies. 

Agencies of Communication—Press, 
Radio, Cinema.—tThe _ educational 
problems resulting from the trends in 
agencies of communication as well as 
the educational possibilities of those 
agencies are not markedly dissimilar 
in the respective cases of Negro and of 
white youth. The greatly increased 
amount and effectiveness of commer- 
cial and political programs and other 
attempts to influence thought and ac- 
tion have laid on the doorstep of edu- 
cators a very important problem and 
challenge. 

The schools cannot ignore the fact 
that the best talent that unlimited 
money can buy—in art, music, drama, 
vaudeville, forensic, copy-writing, ad- 
vertising genius—has been dedicated 
to the objective of determining how 
people will think, and vote and spend 
their money—nor the fact that the 
typical American listens to or looks at 
some form of appeal almost every 
minute of his conscious life. In the in- 
terests of consumer efficiency, of intel- 
ligent citizenship, of freedom from the 
dangers of persuasive demagogues and 
false leaders, youth of today and of 
tomorrow—Negro and white—must be 
trained in the arts of self defense and 
far greater attention than in the past 
must be given to it. Some author in 





this volume might well have given 
much more space and attention to this 
problem—which, important enough for 
white youth, is even more important 
for Negro youth apparently legitimate 
prey for all—both white and colored— 
and is becoming constantly more im- 
portant as radios become more com- 
mon in Negro homes. 

The contents of the white press have 
been far from what the interests of 
education as well as those of accuracy 
would prescribe. The Negro press 
seems to have chosen to imitate, or at 
least to emphasize, the poorer features 
of the “white’ ’or “general” press— 
crime, sex, sports, the cheap comics 
which are no longer “comics” but the 
lowest grades of melodrama and mys- 
tery fiction. It is also unfortunate that 
in the efforts to build up subscription 
lists, papers for colored people have 
tended to take a chauvinistic attitude 
creating misunderstandings about. all 
manner of white-Negro activities. The 
facts are vicious enough without exag- 
geration or misinterpretation. 

For the Negro youth the movies 
possess the same points of strength 
and of weakness as for white youth— 
encouraging sex tendencies, fake 
standards of life, and abnormal appe- 
tites for excitement, power, and ap- 
pearance, far beyond legitimate pow- 
ers to satisfy. To the present author 
the preference of Negroes for movies 
with white actors and themes peculiar 
to the lives of whites has never been 
understandable. 


ForMAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Recent Development of School Fa- 
cilittes —The formal education of Ne- 
groes, almost negligible in the United 
States before 1866, has grown steadily 
since that time and with increasing 
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tempo with the passage of years. The 
assumption of responsibility by South- 
ern states for the education of Ne- 
groes has exceeded the expectations of 
most students of education who were 
fearful of the effects upon Negro-white 
relationships of the abortive attempts 
of Northern carpetbaggers to operate 
schools in Southern states open to 
white and colored alike. The “superi- 
ority complex” of Southern whites, 
their antagonism to Northern pressure, 
and their fear of the free Negro—all 
have operated to make the realization 
of equal educational opportunities a 
long drawn out process. 

The economic poverty of the South 
and the task of supporting a dual sys- 
tem of schools have operated to im- 
pede the implementation of a slowly 
but steadily growing willingness on the 
part of Southern whites to improve the 
character and to extend the availabili- 
ty of schools for Negroes. Yet in recent 
decades Negroes have attended public 
schools in surprisingly increasing num- 
bers. It is the author’s opinion that if 
there were at least eight grades in the 
relatively poor and short term South- 
ern schools instead of seven with the 
attendant high percentage of failures 
in the lower grades of the elementary 
school, particularly among Negroes, 
enrollments in secondary schools of 
both races, particularly Negroes, 
would be materially greater. Philan- 
thropic agencies have aided materially 
not only in providing funds for the 
education of Negroes but in nourishing 
the idea that Negroes should be edu- 
cated as well as white people. 

School Enrollments——Enrollments 
of Negroes in secondary schools have 
been until recently markedly less than 
for white youth. In recent decades the 
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discrepancy has narrowed materially. 
There still exists a notable differential, 
Prominent causes are readily identifi- 
able. They include, not in order of im- 
portance, the following: 


1. Less ability of Negroes to sup- 
port children through high school 


2. Less availability of secondary 
schools to Negro population in 
the states having separate schools 
for Negroes 


3. The feeling of many Negro par- 


ents that education is not so im- 


portant for their children 

4. The poor character of the schools 
provided—especially with respect 
to training for vocation 

5. Perhaps as a corollary to all of 
the above the fact that Negro 
population is bulked largely in 
states predominantly  agricul- 
tura]. (Agricultural people al- 
most invariably send smaller 
percentages of their children 
through high school) 

6. The relative inability, for what- 


ever causes, of Negro youth, on 
the average, to compete for 


marks in secondary schools open 
to both races. 


Like all others, Negro high school 
pupils tend to come in disproportion- 
ately larger numbers from homes of 
higher economic levels and very prob- 
ably of parents of superior intelli- 
gence. The data concerning the rela- 
tive intelligence of Negro and white 
children are confusing and somewhat 


_,inconclusive. With respect to whatever 


the intelligence test measures, Negro 
children are inferior to white children. 
How much this is a difference in home 
environment and other cultural oppor- 
tunities, no one may say with any as- 
surance of precision. It seems clear, 
however, that the differences are not 
entirely, if in large part, attributable 
to differences in natural abilities. 
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Aims of Education of Negro Youth. 
—Whatever may be necessary in dif- 
ferentiating in some details education 
for different groups of pupils in order 
to provide the best possible training, 
the general aims of secondary educa- 
tion are alike for all and may be stated 
as follows: 


to develop an individual (1) who possesses 


such physical health, emotional stability, 
and mental poise that he is free from disease 


and psychological maladjustment, (2) who 
assumes his responsibilities as a cooperating 


member of the democratic society, (3) who 
engages in some occupation that enables him 


to become an economically productive mem- 
ber rather than a dependent in his com- 
munity; (4) who pursues such individual 
activities for personal pleasure, personality 
fulfillment, and leisure time utilization as 
will further the general social good rather 
than conflict with it. 


One should read into these aims, 
particularly 1, 2, and 4—especially 4 
—the development of knowledge, 
habits, skills, ideals, ete., insuring in- 
telligent and effective participation in 
the activities centering around the 
family unit—parenthood, consumer in- 
telligence, etc. 

With respect to what form the pat- 
terns of the sub-divisions of these gen- 
eral alms and to what types of in- 
structional materials are called for by 
the problems and conditions of life 
peculiar to Negroes, certain conclu- 
sions seem not only logical but of con- 
siderable importance. Among these 
are the following: 


1. There is unusual necessity for 
health education and_ related 
health services—medical inspec- 
tion, immunization, home visita- 
tion, ete, Factors contributing to 
the peculiar importance of this 
phase of the education of Negroes 
are: 


a) The health hazards of the 
many types of occupations in 
which Negroes are found in 
large number. 

b) The economic inability to pay 

for medical service along with 

the lack of free medical serv- 
ice for the Negroes in many 
areas. 

The unusual amount of ig- 

norance and mis-information 

among Negroes of the lower 
classes about matters of 
health. 

d) The unhygienic home condi- 
tions in which so many are 
forced to live. 

e) The laxity in standards relat- 
ing to sexual intercourse. 
The importance of social-civic- 
economic information and inter- 
ests. If the Negro is to achieve 
anything. like economic parity, 
one of the necessary preliminaries 
will. be his ability to influence 
legislation by reason of his vote. 
He must not only be interested 
but must know what measures 
will really benefit him. He must 
also be able to withstand the 
persuasive appeals of demagogues 
who herd American voters—both 
white and colored, He must be 
able to evaluate the contribution 
of every man in office to the 
causes and objectives in which he 
is interested—e.g. Negroes are 
not employed in government 
work; he must know what efforts 
the officials who represent him 
have made to correct this condi- 

tion. 

The Negro youth without 
doubt should be trained to take 
an active interest in all civic 
problems—national, state, and 
community. He should be given 
desire and knowledge relating to 
the improvement of the commu- 
nity in which he lives—not only 
his immediate neighborhood but 
of the entire community. He must 
be trained to assume his responsi- 
bility as an individual citizen, as 
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far as his fellow citizens will per- 
mit him, for the welfare of the 
whole community and all of its 
population. He must be ready to 
prove at every opportunity his 
interest and capacity as a 
“whole” citizen and that he is not 
merely a citizen of the Negro sec- 
tion of the community. 

The special attention that needs 
to be given to the education ‘for 
leisure pursuits. The Negro labors 
under a heritage direct from the 
days of slavery. When he was 
property—something midway be- 
tween a human being and a 
beast of burden—his leisure pur- 
suits quite naturally gravitated 
towards the more primitive and 
towards those which involved no 
expenditure of money. Some of 
these, such as singing, playing 
musical instruments, devotional 
exercises, and simple sports, were 
most. wholesome and _ uplifting. 
Others centered around the sexual 
and combative instincts and 
tended to be degrading. With the 
growth of his privilege to possess 
property and money, particularly 
after the Emancipation, there 
also accrued definite tendencies 
toward lower grades of amuse- 
ment such as gambling, excessive 
use of intoxicants, and fighting. 
This was a natural development 
of his lack of opportunity to at- 
tain a cultural development suit- 
ed to the white man’s civilization 
in which he was thrown. Unedu- 
cated, forced to live under condi- 
tions not favorable to develop 
pride and self-respect, he tended 
to wallow in practices that satis- 
fied his primitive appetites—for 
sexual, sensual, thrilling experi- 
ences. Unfortunately he tended 
also in this sphere to imitate the 
least meritorious of the white 
man’s mores. 

Racial discrimination has op- 
erated to impede the acquisition 
of genuine self-respect which 
would provide incentive to 


achievement of a high degree of 
respectability in such matters. 
Limited economic opportunities 
have forced him back upon his 
heritage and invited him to take 
solace in the pleasures of those of 
lower cultural status. This has 
been particularly true in South- 
ern areas where by reason of eco- 
nomic impoverishment or other 
cause, large numbers of whites 
have sunk so low as to maintain 
self respect only by maintaining 
a large degree of discrimination. 
Here, where white men can lay 
claim to superiority only by rea- 
son of the accident of racial ori- 
gin—Negroes must be made to 
“keep their place” —on the lowest 
rungs of social and cultural activ- 
ities. For them to do otherwise 
would be “uppity.” 

The conditions make insistent 
demands for the development in 
the sections of interests and hab- 
its of recreation and leisure 
which are, though inexpensive, 
not degrading but respectable, 
and which, though of higher 
order, are satisfying—for exam- 
ple—sports, games, reading ac- 
tivities, movie tastes, and social 
events of higher order. There is 
also much progress to be made in 
the direction of improving tastes 
relative to personal appearance 
and household decoration defi- 
nitely beyond the present levels 
which so often suggest that many 
Negroes have not yet bridged the 
gap in their aesthetic reactions 
between slavery and the status of 
freemen. In the opinion of the 
present author, education must 
be harnessed to hasten the pass- 
ing of the type of Negro, who 
lives in neglected home condi- 
tions, but who steps out—over- 
dressed in loud and inharmonious 
clothing and personal jewelry, to 
make himself or herself conspic- 
uous and a racial liability by 
loud talk of the undisciplined 
mind, interested only in the 
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coarser leisure pursuits, and 
ready to engage in brawls with 
whomever impedes his ostenta- 
tious strutting. The problem is 
complicated by the restrictions 
imposed upon Negroes in the 
form of barriers to many centers 
of cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities—art galleries, parks, 
swimming pools, museums, li- 
braries, ete. 


Needed Curriculum Reform.—The 
curriculum of Negro secondary schools 
is even more than in white secondary 
schools, which are backward enough, 
largely of a non-functional academic 
type offering meagre training in 
health, vocation, leisure, worthy home 
membership, or citizenship, but appar- 
ently aimed at, if at anything, the ac- 
quisition of a cheap type of superficial 
erudition, such as may be obtained 
from the limited verbal mastery of 
poorly understood husks of learning, 
robbed of all richness and crammed 
within the covers of cheap textbooks. 

The present author has also noted 
with puzzlement and disappointment, 
the unreasonable tendency for Negro 
adolescents and their parents to favor 
this _linguistic-mathematical-histori- 
cal-date type of training in spite of its 
obvious inadequacy for preparing Ne- 
gro youth either to make their adjust- 
ments in the society in which they will 
live or to make any contribution to the 
advancement of the status of their 
race. It suggests that the motive is a 
tendency “to take what the white- 
folks take” even if it is of little value 
to the “white-folks” and less to the 
Negroes. Among both races there is 
the deep-seated belief that such 
“learning” is cultural and pays divi- 
dends in social status, reminding one 
of the mother who said to admiring 


relatives—“‘Oh, John is studying for- 
eign languages and classical things— 
Johnnie, talk a little algebra for Aunt 
Mary.” 

Specific training for vocation in 
school is expensive and money for Ne- 
gro schools is not plentiful; the types 
of vocation open to Negroes for which 
schooling is practical are even fewer 
than for white children. There is, how- 
ever, one type of education for voca- 
tion which has as yet for either white 
or Negro youth, not been fully utilized, 
nor anything like it. Courses in Eng- 
lish, science, mathematics, and the so- 
cial studies may be so re-organized as 
to make far greater contribution to the 
vocational side of life and, for the 
large majority of occupations, far 
greater contribution than any feasible 
type of “vocational” education, Noth- 
ing should, however, retard the tend- 
ency to provide more extensively ex- 
plicit training for types of occupations 
and groups of occupations—agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and commercial. 

Needed Support for Better Facili- 
ties —Without question, Negro youth 
today are even more poorly prepared 
for secondary school, particularly for 
the academic, college preparatory type 
than white youth. The condition is es- 
pecially discouraging for both races in 
Southern states with seven year ele- 
mentary schools, short terms, poor li- 
braries and other equipment, poor 
home environment and _ poorly-paid 
and poorly-trained teachers. The fail- 
ure of Southern schools to emerge from 
the older, less effective philosophies of 
educational method has further ag- 
gravated what anyway would have 
been a bad situation. 

An increasing sense of responsibility 
on the part of Southern whites, stimu- 
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lated in part by splendid examples of 
the truly educated Negro, is operating 
to increase steadily the financial and 
moral support of schools for Negroes. 
In North Carolina, every school in the 
state is kept open for at least eight 
months of the year and no teacher is 
paid less than $500 a year. In other 
states, progress is being made more 
slowly but nevertheless surely. 

Accreditation and Teacher Educa- 
tion.—Acereditation of secondary 
schools is a recent development. Until 
1920 few schools for Negroes could 
have met any reasonable standard for 
accreditation. The development of fa- 
cilities for higher education and in- 
creased salaries for Negro teachers 
have contributed materially to im- 
provement of Negro secondary schools. 

In recent years the quality and 
amount of training of Negro teachers 
have improved notably, though to be 
sure much progress lies ahead, particu- 
larly in the quality of their prepara- 
tion. A thorough review of the char- 
acter of professional courses seems 
urgent. Mrs. Phillips believes that 
much more attention should be given 
to courses dealing especially with the 
Negro—his literature, the Negro in his- 
tory, etc. It is at least open to question 
whether by so doing the gaps between 
Negroes and whites in American so- 
ciety might not be preserved. Certain- 
ly one would question the further em- 
phases in these directions for the 
education of Jews or of other white or 
yellow minority groups. Certainly, 
however, Mrs. Phillips is right when 
she advocates more attention to edu- 
cation of teachers for social intelli- 
gence—that they may understand and 
interpret to their pupils the world for 
which they are being prepared. 





Negro teachers, while paid much 
less than white teachers, probably oc- 
cupy a more favored plane in the scale 
of Negroes than do white teachers 
among their own race. 

Guidance.—In thinking of plans for 
vocational guidance one is confronted 
with the dilemma mentioned at the 
beginning of the chapter. Without 
question, however, Negro youth as in- 
deed are white youth, are to a greater 
extent in need of intelligent guidance 
in their approach to problems of edu- 
cational and vocational plans and ad- 
justments in problems on the areas of 
health, personality and recreation and 
leisure. Developments in these direc- 
tions should go forward apace and Ne- 
gro teachers should in far greater 
numbers prepare themselves thorough- 
ly for service in these directions. 

Library Needs.—The small size of 
high schools for Negroes in the South, 
resulting in part from the dual system 
of schools, combined with the retarded 
development of school libraries in the 
South and text-bookish character of 
instruction in secondary schools of 
that region tends to create an impor- 
tant problem for development of an 
adequate instructional program for 
Negro youth. The lack of library fa- 
cilities is especially unfortunate in an 
area in which homes are in such great 
numbers without newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books of real educational 
value. 

The activities of various philanthop- 
ic agencies have accomplished en- 
couraging things in the direction of 
encouraging libraries and library use, 
particularly through subsidies to edu- 
cational institutions for the training of 
librarians. 

Peculiar Problems of Rural Schools. 
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—The education of rural Negro youth 
is beset with the same difficulties as 
the education of rural white youth. 
Wealth for the support of public edu- 
cation is found in lesser amount in 
rural areas. The sparseness of popula- 
tion, as compared to that in cities, 
makes for small, weak schools with 
meagre, academic curricula. 

The needs of rural youth are pecu- 
liar in nature and degree. Their home 
environment leaves more to be done by 
schools in many directions—in speech, 
art, standards of dress, and social 
usage generally. They have need of 
education especially adapted to agri- 
cultural processes and related business 
and economic education. They are 
lacking in incidental educational stim- 
uli peculiar to the city. The develop- 
ment of consolidation and transporta- 
tion of pupils to schools, as yet only 
begun for Negro schools, gives prom- 
ises of better things to come, as does 
the fast increasing expenditure for 
Negro schools. 

On the side of the instructional pro- 
gram much remains to be done and 
new procedures need to be explored, 
including short terms for older farm 
youth, part-time schools, and modified 
Civilian Conservation Corps units. 

School-College Articulation—The 
problem of articulation between sec- 
ondary school and college has been 
brought into relief by the increased 
number of young people going on into 
high school and college. The improve- 
ment of the secondary school in the 
direction of an improved curriculum 
and methods making for independent 
thinking and study will ameliorate the 
difficulties in this area. 

Nevertheless college faculties ap- 
pear ridiculous in failing to make ad- 


justments from their end of the breach 
and the more open-minded and intelli- 
gent of these have already gone far to 
contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lem through the media of a better 
guidance for freshmen and_ better 
adaption of instruction to differences 
in abilities and interests. 


SUMMARY 


Looked at as a whole this series of 
discussions of vital areas and prob- 
lems in the education of Negro youth 
constitutes one of the most important 
contributions ever made to the educa- 
tion of youth—white or Negro. It is 
peculiarly sound in approach in that it 
has encompassed all the agencies for 
education and is not, as are most dis- 
cussions, confined to discussion of the 
school and its activities. The value of 
the volume lies partly in the inclusion 
of splendid background material as- 
sisting in the picturing of the more 
important social conditions, problems 
and trends affecting the education of 
Negro youth. 

Like much of the thinking of South- 
erners, the authors have dwelt over- 
much on the misfortunes of their peo- 
ple. They have perhaps stuck too 
closely to comparisons with conditions 
of white youth instead of attacking 
directly the problems of Negro youth 
in absolute terms. 

No such report could be written in 
a manner that would preclude the pos- 
sibility of truthful criticism involving 
means by which it might have been 
better or more useful or more com- 
plete. To the present author the prin- 
cipal defect of the volume lies in the 
tendency to neglect, relatively, sugges- 
tions for improving secondary educa- 
tion for youth in the direction of pre- 
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paring him to fit into the framework 
of society as he will find it. 

It has chosen rather to concentrate 
heavily on comparisons with the con- 
ditions that confront white youth and 
the discriminations that are assessed 
against Negro youth. The attention of 
several of the authors has been so 
riveted upon these shortcomings of 
democracy that they have failed to 
picture clearly what can be and what 
should be done within the present 
framework of restrictions. Their con- 
tributions will seem to many review- 
ers as having been based on a false 
premise; namely, that only the mat- 
ters relating to reduction of the gap 
between opportunities for the respec- 
tive races are worthy of serious atten- 
tion. 

It may be that the large majority 
of those capable of writing such 
scholarly discussions as most of these 
are, by reason of their recognized in- 
tellectual calibre, peculiarly resentful 
of color discrimination, exaggerating 
the effects of discrimination upon 
others of lesser ability and ambition, 
and therefore are inclined to be unduly 
impatient and uninterested in making 
the most of what opportunities are 
now available to Negro youth. 

If the present author should write a 
discussion on the education of Negro 
youth, one of his points of greatest 
emphasis would be the clear cut need 
for federal aid to the several states for 
the purposes of equalizing educational 
opportunity and burdens. 

While in the South expenditures for 
schools for Negroes have increased 
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encouragingly in recent years, the 
marked limitation of wealth of South- 
ern states provides a “roof” or “top” 
to such trends which will be reached 
quickly in several Southern states, 
Adequate educational facilities for 
Negro youth in the South, at all com- 
parable to those available to the small 
minority who live in the North and 
West, will not come until increased 
prosperity beyond the most optimistic 
expectations comes to the South or un- 
til federal aid of at least $200,000,000 
is made available for public education 
in the South. 

It may not be true, but it will seem 
to some that the authors have been 
somewhat too conscious of their audi- 
ence—the more scholarly Negroes— 
and have been somewhat diligent in 
avoiding any possibility that they 
might be criticised for appearing to 
condone present conditions or relax in 
their struggle for recognition of Negro 
rights. 

This fault is not glaring and to 
many will not seem a fault at all, but 
a virtue. At any rate, the relative lack 
of emphasis upon possibilities of im- 
proving such facilities for the educa- 
tion of Negro youth as now exist is 
not excessive and should not obscure 
the splendid contributions written in 
such lucid and admirable style. Not 
only will the volume prove of great 
value to students and teachers of soci- 
ology and educators for Negroes but 
for students and teachers of these 
fields generally. It has as yet few peers 
in the literature of youth and youth 
problems. 
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